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following  pages  consist  of  letters  written  from 
cities  on  the  four  continents  to  a  daily  journal 
during  a  tour  around  the  world  which  lasted  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  correspond- 
ence hitherto  unpublished. 

For  years,  it  had  been  my  cherished  idea  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  Globe,  and  to  see  the  strange  peoples  and 
strange  sights  of  other  lands. 

I  had  long  been  promised  the  tour,  to  commence  so  soon 
as  I  had  acquired  my  profession.  This  being  accomplished, 
I  started  out  on  10th  May,  1879. 

To  my  delight,  a  few  months  afterwards  I  met  a  friend 
at  Paris,  France,  who  decided  to  accompany  me  for 
the  whole  journey.  Our  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  my  friend  and  I  were  of  the  same  profession, 
and  had  similar  tastes  in  the  way  of  keen  relish  for  ad- 
venture and  sight-seeing. 

In  writing  about  different  nations,  their  religions  and 
their  customs,  I  have  endeavoured  to  speak  with  toler- 
ance and  without  prejudice,  to  give  them  credit  for  what 
was  really  worthy  of  it,  and  to  condemn  what  appeared 
to  be  clothed  in  bigotry  and  humbug. 


2  PREFACE. 

The  composition  must  not  be  too  severely  criticized,  for 
most  of  the  letters  were  written  not  only  amidst  the  ex- 
citement and  novelty  of  sight-seeing,  but  in  odd,  out-of- 
the-way  places,  as  noisy  hotels  ;  pitching  steamships ;  Syr- 
ian huts ;  tents  in  Palestine  ;  Indian  bungalows,  with 
the  heat  at  frying  point ;  Chinese  inns,  with  the  owners 
of  pig- tails  swarming  around ; — or  in  Japanese  tea-houses, 
with  one's  attention  distracted  by  curious  and  inquisitive 
natives. 

After  leaving  Greece,  a  somewhat  connected  narrative 
is  kept  up ;  before  that  time  1  have  only  written  of  'sub- 
jects which  specially  attracted  my  attention. 

In  conclusion,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no 
book  has  yet  been  published  covering  all  the  ground 
spanned  by  the  following  pages,  namely,  a  thorough  tour 
around  the  Globe,  with  correspondence  from  the  various 
points  of  interest,  written  on  the  spot. 


TOUR  around  the  Globe  sounds  formidable,  but 
the  railways,  steamships,  and  telegraphs  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  greatly  dwarfed  what 
was  once  regarded  as  a  feat  of  daring  and  enterprise. 

From  the  days  when  Captain  Cook  astonished  Europe 
with  the  announcement  that  he  had  actually  three  times 
accomplished  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Globe  up  to 
twelve  years  ago,  there  were  but  few  persons  who  had 
properly  made  the  tour. 

Now,  however,  since  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railway, 
completing  an  iron  girdle  around  the  continent,  we  have 
furnished  to  us  what  was  for  ages  a  missing  link. 

But  there  are  even  to-day  several  modes  of  going  around 
the  world. 

For  instance,  thousands  of  sailors  can  say  that  they 
have  left  England  for  Australia  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
^turned  home  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

In  this  way,  of  course,  they  see  almost  nothing,  having 
only  stopped  at  a  few  sea-ports,  and  never  having  even 
got  within  gun-shot  of  the  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Another  traveller,  desiring  the  mere  credit  of  having 
seen  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  sets  out  on  the  journey 
with  this  grim  determination,  and  resolves  to  finish  the 
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tour  within  five  or  six  months.  He  does  this,  probably,  on 
a  Cook's  ticket,  rushing  through  Japan,  China,  and  India, 
making  rapid  connections  with  trains  and  steamers,  and 
finally  bolting  past  the  Pyramids  and  over  into  Italy.  A 
day  in  Rome — a  glance  at  Venice — a  dash  through  the 
tunnelled  Alps,  and  away  he  goes  to  Paris. 

He  arrives  home,  weary  and  dissatisfied,  having  finished 
his  tour  within  the  allotted  time,  but  really  having  done 
himself  and  the  great  subject  undertaken  but  scant  jus- 
tice. 

Then,  again,  there  are  others  who  manage  matters  some- 
what differently. 

They  travel  leisurely,  buying  no  through  tickets,  stay- 
ing long  enough  in  each  country  to  see  its  cities  and  its 
people,  to  understand  the  leading  features  of  its  history, 
and  to  participate  in  the  amusements  and  modes  of  life 
of  the  natives. 

They  enjoy  life,  never  think  of  moving  away  from  a  place 
till  quite  ready,  and  spend  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  in  this  thoroughly  pleasant  mode  of  travelling. 
When  they  arrive  home,  they  are  stronger  in  body  and 
mind  than  when  they  left,  and  have  a  clear  and  possibly 
an  intelligent  idea  of  the  great  sights  of  the  earth. 

Under  the  banner  of  this  latter  class  of  travellers,  I 
would  advise  an  intending  tourist  to  enrol  himself. 


SYNOPSIS   OF   TOUR. 

PART  I. 

tHIS  short  chapter  and  the  following  one  contain  a 
running  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  so 
that  the  reader  may  have,  at  a  glance,  a  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  itinerary  followed  without  reading  through 
the  whole  of  the  pages  to  discover  it. 

I  left  my  home  at  London,  Canada,  by  Great  Western 
Railway ;  passed  Niagara  Falls,  took  the  New  York  Cen- 
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tral  to  the  Great  Metropolis  of  the  Empire  State ;  and  at 
New  York  embarked  on  the  steamship  "  Abyssinia,"  of 
the  Cunard  Line,  for  Liverpool,  where  we  landed  after  a 
ten  days'  passage,  during  which  the  ocean  was  as  smooth 
as  a  mill-pond,  and  I  so  sea-sick  that  I  hadn't  a  gleam  of 
hope  or  pluck  left  in  me. 

I  went  pretty  thoroughly  over  Great  Britain  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  visiting  Edin- 
burgh, with  its  Princes  street,  the  most  picturesque  prom- 
enade in  the  world,  and  spending  six  weeks  in  exploring 
London,  that  most  delightful  of  cities. 

After  an  Irish  tour  from  Cork  to  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
seeing  by  the  way  the  Groves  of  Blarney,  the  lovely 
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of  Killarney,  classic  Dublin,  go-ahead  Belfast,  and  the 
fine  old  Cathedral  City  of  Armagh,  I  crossed  through 
England  and  over  to  Ostend,  in  Belgium,. at  last  touching 
foreign  soil. 

Brussels  ;  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  Antwerp,  with  its 
masterpieces  of  Rubens  ;  quaint  old  Rotterdam  ;  Amster- 
dam, the  Venice  of  the  North,  with  its  diamond  mer- 
chants and  its  "  Night  Watch,"  and  Hamburg,  the  great 
free  city  of  Germany,  were  all  in  turn  visited. 

A  Danish  steamer,  up  the  Baltic,  took  me  to  Copenha- 
gen, the  shrine  of  Thorvaldsen  ;  a  flying  visit  to  Sweden, 
and  then  back  to  Germany. 

Berlin,  the  splendid  capital  of  Kaiser  William  ;  Dres- 
den, the  home  of  art ;  Cologne,  famous  equally  for  its 
pleasant  perfumes  and  its  disagreeable  odours;  the  Rhine, 
with  its  picturesque  castles  and  its  sunny  vineyards ; 
Frankfort,  the  cradle  of  the  Rothschilds  ;  Baden,  with  its 
memories  of  Rouge  et  Noir ;  and  fortified  Strasburg,  were 
each  enjoyed. 

Then  came  Switzerland,  with  Lucerne,  the  gem  of  lakes, 
and  the  glorious  view  from  the  Rigi.  A  railway  ride 
through  France  brought  me  to  Paris,  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  where  I  spent  five  weeks  most  enjoyably,  seeing  the 
dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  the  far-famed  French 
metropolis. 

Here  I  met  an  old  Canadian  friend,  who  decided  to 
accompany  me  around  the  world. 

Together  we  descended  through  the  rich  heart  of  Gaul 
to  Marseilles,  the  hot- bed  of  revolutions.  By  rail  again 
we  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  Spain,  the  land  of 
beautiful  Senoras,  stately  Dons,  and  terrific  bull-fights. 

From  Barcelona  we  sailed  across  the  Mediterranean  to 
Marseilles,  and  went  to  Nice,  the  favourite  English  winter 
resort.  The  gorgeous  Gambling  Palace  of  Monaco ;  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Riviera;  Genoa,  which  breathes 
of  Columbus  ;  the  wonderful  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and  the 
^masterpiece  of  Leonardo  were  seen,  and  we  movecl  on  to 
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Venice,  that  weird  City  of  the  Sea,  which  one  never  thinks 
of  but  in  a  sort  of  dream. 

Across  the  Adriatic  to  Trieste,  the  Austrian  home  of 
the  ill-fated  Maximilian,  and  of  his  still  more  unhappy 
Carlotta. 

Then  to  Bologna,  famed  for  its  past  learning,  and  Flor- 
ence, with  its  great  picture  galleries  containing  priceless 
treasures  of  art. 

Across  to  Pisa,  with  its  leaning  Tower  and  its  wonder- 
ful echo,  and  down 
the  Italian  coast, 
passing  in  sight  of 
Corsica,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Man  of 
Destiny,  who  shook 
the  cobwebs  from 
the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  made  monarchs 
tremble  in  his  pres- 
ence. 

Rome  at  last,  and  glad  we  were  to  see  it.  Five  weeks 
were  none  too  long  to  see  the  glories  of  the  once  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  then  we  were  off  to  Naples,  Vesuvius 
and  Pornpeii. 

Steamship  from  here  to  Sicily ;  passing  through  the  ex- 
aggerated dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  viewing 
the  monster  y£tna,  we  sailed  on  to  Athens,  the  fountain- 
head  of  oratory,  philosophy,  and  art — the  home  of  Demos- 
thenes, Plato  and  Phidias. 

Thence  through  the  barren  Archipelago  to  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  we  stood  in  the  presence  of  Constantinople, 
with  its  domes  and  minarets,  its  harems  and  its  palaces. 
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PART  II. 

tHE  last  chapter  terminated  the  sketch  of  our  tour 
in  Europe.  This,  .on  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  will 
finish  the  synopsis. 

Out  of  the  Golden  Horn,  down  the  coast  of  Asia,  past 
the  site  of  Troy,  to  Smyrna.  A  visit  to  deserted  Ephesus, 
where  Paul  once  preached  and  Diana  flourished,  and  we 
pushed  forward,  seeing  the  coast  cities  and  stopping  at 
Beyroot,  in  Syria. 

In  the  saddle  over  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  to  Baal- 
bec,  with  its  peerless  blocks  of  stone,  and  to  Damascus, 
the  Paradise  of  the  Arabs. 

Then  down  through  the  Holy  Land  on  horseback, 
sleeping  at  monasteries  and  visiting  Sidon,  Tyre,  Mount 
Carmel,  Nazareth,  the  home  of  Christ ;  Galilee,  the  scene 
of  His  greatest  works ;  Mount  Tabor,  Nabulus,  the  pecu- 
liar home  of  a  peculiar  people,  and,  finally,  Jerusalem, 
the  loadstone  of  pilgrims  from  every  clime.  With  the 
city  of  David  as  headquarters,  we  made  journeys  in  the 
saddle  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  first  Christmas  was  cele- 
brated ;  to  the  Dead  Sea,  covering  the  doomed  cities  of 
Lot,  and  to  the  historic  Jordan,  the  border  line  of  the 
promised  land. 

A  steamer  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  took  us  from 
Jaffa  to  Port  Said,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  that  mighty  achievement  of  modern  engineering. 

Thence  to  Alexandria,  once  the  pet  city  of  the  youthful 
Greek,  before  whose  conquering  stride  all  nations  fled  in 
terror. 

Through  the  rich  lands  of  the  Nile  Delta  we  went  to 
Cairo,  the  busy,  quaint  and  Oriental  City  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Pharaohs ;  Heliopolis,  where  Moses  was  a 
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student ;  the  Pyramids,  the  last  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World,  and  the  Spbynx — monuments  mysterious  and 
vast — all  claimed  our  attention. 

By  rail  through  the 
i  land  of  Goshen,  where 
|  the  children  of  Israel 
H  toiled  for  the  Egyptian 
H  tyrant,  and  were  deliv- 
ered. 

From  Suez,  a  trip  in- 
to the  Desert  of  Arabia 
to  the  Springs  of  Moses, 
where  Miriam  and  the 
Jewish  maidens  played  timbrels  and  sang  songs  of  praise 
for  the  destruction  of  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh. 

A  sea  voyage  of  fourteen  days  down  the  Red  Sea,  pass- 
ing, by  the  way,  Mecca,  the  holy  city  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans ;  and  Aden,  a  British  stronghold,  and  a  living  evi- 
dence of  the  wonderful  pluck  and  enterprise  of  its  owners; 
out  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  over  to  Hindostan. 

India,  whose  fabulous  wealth  and  history  for  so  many 
centuries  dazzled  the  imagination  of  the  rugged  northmen, 
and  whose  dusky  millions  now  bow  to  the  sway  of  Down- 
ing Street. 

From  Bombay,  the  great  commercial  metropolis,  we 
went  to  Jubbulpore,  the  prison-home  of  the  Thugs,  the 
former  scourge  of  India.  Thence  to  Allahabad — a  sacred 
city  with  strong  forts, — and  on  to  Agra.  Here  the  Taj 
Mahal,  the  most  magnificent  edifice  on  the  earth,  built  of 
solid  white  marble  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones',  proved 
a  strong  attraction  for  us. 

Over  by  rail  to  Jeypore,  the  capital  of  a  powerful  Ma- 
harajah, or  native  independent  Prince,  where  we  were  en- 
tertained with  true  Hindoo  hospitality  ;  an  elephant  ride 
to  Ambeer,  and  then  up  to  Delhi,  the  Durbar  City  of  the 
Great  Moguls,  where  luxury  once  ran  riot,  and  barbaric 
splendour  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
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We  tarried  at  the  "Mutiny"  cities,  Cawnpore  and  Luck- 
now,  with  their  imperishable  memories  of  "  fair  women 
and  brave  men."  Also,  at  Benares,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Hindoos,  with  its  worshipped  monkeys,  elephants  and 
bulls,  and  its  burning  ghats  for  human  bodies ;  then  we 
sped  down  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta, 
the  capital  of  the  Empire.  This  city,  which  witnessed 
the  dangers  and  the  triumphs  of  Hastings,  and  the  dire 
tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole,  is  to-day  bright,  attractive  and 
prosperous. 

Down  the  Hoogley,  past  its  treacherous  quick-sands, 
out  of  the  Delta  and  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Penang,an  island  weighed  down  with  the  wealth  of  the 
tropics,  where  mangoes,  cocoanuts  and  mangosteens  flour- 
ish, and  then  we  came  to  Singapore,  seventy  miles  from 
the  Equator  and  the  antipodes  of  our  home.  We  were 
half  way  around  the  world. 

Then  up  to  Hong  Kong,  and 
we  were  amongst  the  "  Heathen 
Chinese." 

The  Fan  Tan  gambling  at  Ma- 
cao ;  the  curious  sights  of  Canton ; 
_  its  quarter  of  a  million  people  in 
~  small  boats ;   the  odd  and  some- 
=  times  disgusting  habits  of  the  Chi- 
nese ;  the  theatres  and  curio  shops 
of  Hong  Kong,  were  leisurely  seen, 
and  then  we  were  off  to  Shanghai, 
the  commercial  heart  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  The  foreign  city,  with 
its  air  of  wealth,  and  the  native 
THE  ANTIPODES.  walled  city,  with  its  curious  cus- 

toms, we  devoted  a  week  to. 

The  "  Tokio  Maru"  took  us  over  the  Yellow  Sea  to  Na- 
gasaki, in  Japan.  We  were  in  the  Empire  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  the  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all  the  lands 
we  had  seen — through  the  far-famed  Inland  Sea,  with 
its  peculiar  and  fascinating  scenery. 
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Kobe,  a  brisk  treaty  port.  Kioto,  the  former  capital  of 
the  Mikado,  the  Son  of  the  Gods,  with  its  pretty  women, 
rare  curios,  and  rich  temples ;  then  Osaka,  the  Venice 
of  Japan,  and  we  embarked  for  Yokohama,  probably  the 
most  cosmopolitan  of  cities. 

With  our  headquarters  here  for  two  months,  we  made 
detours  into  the  interior,  which  1  will  always  remember 
as  some  of  the  most  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life. 

The  mountain  resorts,  Miyanoshita,  a  favourite  haunt 
of  Europeans ;  Ashinoyu,  the  Saratoga  of  the  natives  ; 
Hakone,  with  its  magnificent  view  of  Fujiyama,  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Japs  ;  Enoshima,  a  shrine  of  pilgrims ; 
Kamakura,  with  Daiboots,  the  largest  perfect  figure  of  a 
man  in  existence,  were  all  leisurely  visited. 

We  went  by  Jinricsha  up  to  Nikko,  with  its  gorgeous 
tombs,  one  of  the  modern  Seven  Wonders  of  the  world. 
Then  through  the  heart  of  the  silk,  tea,  and  rice  provinces, 
seeing  the  people  in  a  state  of  nature ;  where  men  and 
women  bathe  together,  perfectly  nude,  in  the  public  baths. 

After  a  two  months'  stay  in  Japan,  we  embarked  for 
California,  and  in  eighteen  days  passed  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  once  more  stood  upon  the  American  continent. 

We  put  up  at  the  colossal  Palace  Hotel,  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Hayes,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  hear  him  and  Gen- 
eral Sherman  make  excellent  speeches  to  the  citizens. 

A  few  days  at  'Frisco,  and  we  started  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  We  stood  on  Glacier  Point,  and  were  awed  to 
silence  by  cliffs  of  granite.  But  such  cliffs  !  Perpendicu- 
lar walls  of  solid  bare  granite,  5,000  feet  high,  or  over 
thirty  times  the  height  of  Niagara,  towered  before  us  in 
awful  majesty.  We  saw  the  Big  Trees  of  Mariposa,  and 
had  a  glorious  drive  of  180  miles  in  a  famous  California 
coach-and-six. 

We  then  struck  the  Central  Pacific  Railway ;  saw  Sa- 
cramento, with  its  stately  capital ;  Lake  Tahoe,  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  but  much  overrated ;  and  then  up  to  Carson  and 
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by  the  crookedest  of  railways  to  Virginia  City.  Here  Mr. 
Mackay,  reputed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world, 
treated  us  with  great  kindness,  sent  us  down  a  gold  mine 
half  a  mile  straight  into  the  earth,  and  gave  us  some  gold 
and  silver  specimens. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  our  next  detour  from  the  great 
trunk  line.  We  walked  around  the  prosperous  Mormon 
metropolis,  and  were  introduced  to  President  Taylor,  the 
successor  of  the  great  chief,  Brigham  Young.  Then  we 
dashed  through  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  never  delaying  till  we  pulled  up  at  Chicago,  "The 
Queen  of  the  North  and  the  West."  This  is  one  of  the 
most  go-ahead  and  attractively-built  cities  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  State  Street  alone  would  rank  well  beside 
any  avenue  in  Europe. 

A  day's  ramble  around  Detroit ;  four  hours  by  rail,  and 
we  were  home,  in  the  heart  of  the  Garden  of  Canada. 

I  went  out  to  the  East  and  returned  from  the  West 
on  the  same  line  of  Railway,  and  thoroughly  pleased  I 
was  at  the  hearty  welcome  which  awaited  me. 
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NEW  YORK. 

TALMAGE  AND  HIS  TABERNACLE— ARBUCKLE,  THE  BUGLBR— ELEVATED  RAILROAD 
—LUXURIOUS  CARRIAGES— THE  CUNARD  S.  S,  "ABYSSINIA." 

NEW  YORK,  13th  May,  1879. 

AST  Sunday  evening  I  crossed  over  on  the  Brook- 
lyn Ferry  to  hear  the  famous  pulpit  orator,  Tal- 
mage, in  his  Tabernacle.  The  building  is  said  to 
seat  5,000,  and  was  jammed  to  the  doors  some  time  before 
service  began.  It  is  built  in  the  style  of  a  modern  opera 
house,  the  seats  near  the  entrance  being  about  ten  feet 
higher  than  those  in  front.  The  pastor  sits  at  the  rear  of 
the  platform  in  a  plain  arm-chair.  There  is  a  small  table 
before  him,  but  no  other  furniture.  Immediately  below 
Mr.  Talmage  is  seated  the  organist,  who  plays  as  if  his 
life  depended  upon  the  loudness  of  his  music.  In  front 
of  the  platform,  to  the  right  of  the  preacher  on  an  ele- 
vated dias,  stands  Arbuckle,  the  bugler,  who  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  service. 

When  Talmage  gave  out  the  hymn,  Arbuckle  mounted 
his  dias,  and  with  three  theatrical  waves  of  his  hand  mo- 
tioned the  people  to  rise.  He  accompanied  the  organ  on 
his  brass  trumpet,  and  better  or  more  inspiriting  music  I 
never  heard.  Everybody  sang,  and  the  house  fairly  trem- 
bled with  the  volume  of  music.  The  sermon  was  on  "  The 
Ministry  of  Tears,"  and  during  its  course  sometimes  quite 
an  audible  titter  was  heard.  Evidently  Talmage  intended 
to  make  his  audience  smile,  but  the  moment  they  did 
smile  he  became  unusually  solemn,  and  soon  made  them 
serious  enough. 

He  has  a  rasping,  disagreeable  voice,  and  a  forbidding 
smile.  The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  the  entertaining 
character  of  his  sermons,  made  so  by  telling  short,  spicy 
stories  with  a  great  deal  of  point  in  them,  and  never 
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dwelling  too  long  on  any  one  portion  of  his  subject — he 
knows  when  to  stop. 

One  of  the  wonderful  sights  of  New  York  is  the  ele- 
vated steam  railroad,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  partial 
fulfilment  of  Mother  Shipton's  prophecy.  The  originator 
and  promoter  of  the  scheme  was  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  At- 
lantic cable  fame.  For  five  miles  from  Bowling  Green 
northwards  the  trains  of  this  novel  line  dash  along  in 
mid  air.  The  carriages  and  way-stations  are  got  up  re- 
gardless of  expense  in  the  way  of  luxurious  furnishings. 
The  great  advantage  over  the  street  railway  is  speed,  they 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  five  miles,  including  stop- 
pages, in  a  very  few  minutes.  One  would  think  that  the 
horses  travelling  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below  would  be 
frightened  by  the  terrible  racket  and  noise  above,  but  they 
have  apparently  got  used  to  it,  and  neither  man  nor  beast 
ever  look  up  at  all,  at  least  such  was  my  observation  when 
seated  in  one  of  the  elevated  cars. 

I  have  secured  a  passage  in  the  s.  s.  "  Abyssinia,"  of  the 
Cunard  Line.  Its  cabin  and  state-rooms  appear  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  substantial  comfort  and  safety.  The  ser- 
vants are  English,  and  look  sleek  and  well  fed. 


DERBY  DAY  —  ENGLAND'S  GREAT  HOLIDAY — EXCITEMENT  ON  THE  TURF — 
ROTHSCHILD'S  HORSE  VICTORIOUS— THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES— 
AN  UPROARIOUS  RIDE  HOME. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND,  30th  May,  1878. 

o^~> 

Wednesday  morning,  28th  instant,  at  8  a.m.,  I 

started  from  my  hotel  for  Piccadilly  Circus  to  get 
a  good  seat  on  a  four-in-hand  and  drive  out  to  the 
Derby.  I  was  early,  and  secured  an  excellent  seat  on  the 
knifeboard  of  a  first-class  coach  drawn  by  four  spirited  and 
powerful  horses.  The  road  being  crowded  with  vehicles, 
when  we  got  to  "The  Elephant  and  Castle"  there  was  a 
jam,  and  for  a  time  we  could  not  get  on.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  in  front  and  behind  could  be  seen  four-in- 
hand  coaches,  hansoms,  costermonger  carts,  four-wheeled 
cabs,  dog-carts,  broughams,  and  gentlemen's  and  noble- 
men's carriages,  all  in  a  motley  mass,  the  occupants  mak- 
ing a  frightful  din,  laughing,  swearing,  and  yelling.  The 
road  was  lined  with  a  dense  crowd  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  come  from  London  and  neighbouring  towns 
to  witness  the  great  sight  of  every  person  in  England, 
who  could  afford  it,  "  going  to  the  Derby."  Lots  of  boys 
and  girls  were  running  along  beside  the  conveyances  sell- 
ing "  tormentors."  These  are  little  bottles  made  of  thin 
sheets  of  lead  and  filled  with  water.  Upon  removing  the 
B 
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top  and  pressing  the  tormentor,  one  can  throw  the  water 
about  twenty  feet  distant.  The  way  to  operate  it  is  as 
follows :  Your  'bus  drives  up  beside  another  vehicle ; 
you  lean  over  with  your  hand  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
face  of  the  occupant  of  the  aforesaid  other  vehicle,  and 
douse  his  face  and  dress.  It  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  the  other  is  a  peer  or  a  street  arab,  a  lady 
or  the  wife  of  a  costermonger.  In  several  instances  I  saw 
ladies,  beautifully  dressed,  riding  in  magnificent  carriages, 
get  thorougly  drenched  over  face  and  clothes.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  did  not  use  any  tormentors.  At  first 
I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  ;  it  seemed  rough  fun;  but 
everybody  laughed,  and  took  it  in  such  good  part  that  I 
soon  got  used  to  it  and  laughed  too. 

I  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  sitting  beside  a  pleasant 
fellow-passenger,  Mr.  Vincent.  We  kept  together  the  whole 
day,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  hugely.  He  is  a  bachelor  of 
means,  and  has  fine  apartments  at  the  West  End.  With 
the  exception  of  the  ride  back  from  the  Derby,  I  never 
enjoyed  a  drive  so  much  as  I  did  the  one  going  out  there. 
We  passed  by  a  succession  of  beautiful  country-houses 
belonging  to  the  English  gentry.  All  the  families  were 
standing  at  the  gates  watching  the  great  procession,  while 
at  other  gates  were  to  be  seen  the  servants.  Every  per- 
son seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy  himself  to 
his  heart's  content,  and  not  to  get  offended  at  anything. 
There  must  be  an  exception  to  every  rule ;  so  on  Derby 
Day  there  were  two  or  three  crusty  old  fellows  who  got 
fearfully  mad  when  a  tormentor  was  emptied  on  their  new 
linen  shirt  and  necktie ;  but  their  wrath  was  greeted  by 
the  crowd  with  shouts  of  derisive  laughter,  and  the  chances 
were  ten  to  one  that  about  a  dozen  tormentors  would  at 
once  be  turned  on  them,  so  the  best  policy  was  to  laugh 
and  deluge  your  opponent. 

The  distance  to  Epsom  Downs  is  about  eighteen  miles. 
The  coaches  stopped  about  six  times  on  the  road  at  dif- 
ferent public-houses,  when  some  people  made  it  an  in- 
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variable  rule  to  get  down  and  have  a  tankard  of  stout. 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  when  we  got  to  the  Downs, 
the  crowd  was  emphatically  jolly.  Our  coach  drew  up 
behind  the  grand  stand,  and  the  occupants  alighted.  Mr. 
Vincent  and  I  walked  around  to  the  high  hill  opposite  the 
grand  stand,  and  there  in  a  tent  had  luncheon.  The  view 
of  the  whole  Downs  from  this  hill  is  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  crowded  with  myriads  of  moving  human 
beings,  the  most  of  them  arrayed  in  the  loudest  and  most 
conspicuously-coloured  clothing.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  definite  idea  of  the  number  present.  One  man  told 
me  there  were  about  a  million,  and  another  said  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand.  The  latter,  I  fancy,  was  nearer 
the  mark. 

Standing  on  small  square  boxes  in  the  field  were  hun- 
dreds of  men  called  "  welchers."  They  were  dressed  in 
oddly-fantastic  costumes,  and  were  offering  to  bet  with 
anyone  on  the  result  of  the  next  race.  You  could  not  find 
more  accommodating  fellows.  No  odds  were  refused,  and 
everything  ran  as  smoothly  as  possible  until  the  race  was 
over  and  your  horse  had  won.  In  a  pleasant,  exultant 
frame  of  mind  you  look  around  for  your  kind,  suave 
"welchcr."  You  remember  himby  hiscostume, but  amongst 
all  that  crowd  no  such  dress  is  to  be  seen.  True,  there  is 
a  man  there  with  a  face  exactly  like  his,  but  his  apparel 
is  entirely  different,  and  when  you  speak  to  him  he  doesn't 
know  you  ;  never  saw  you  before  to  his  recollection.  The 
fact  is,  after  each  race,  if  they  lose  money,  they  change 
their  dress.  The  odd  costume  is  merely  an  outside  cotton 
covering,  which  can  easily  be  thrown  aside.  I  saw  one 
fellow  lose  some  money  in  that  way.  The  "  welchers"  have 
to  pay,  I  am  informed,  one  hundred  pounds  for  their 
license  during  the  Derby  week. 

All  over  the  grounds  are  also  to  be  seen  side-shows 
exhibiting  horrible  human  deformities,  animals  with  half 
a  dozen  or  so  heads  and  a  good  many  more  tails,  tight-rope 
walkers,  tire-eaters  and  Aunt  Sallies.  As  you  may  imagine, 
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these  were  all  very  attractive  and  enticing  to  an  uncivil- 
ized American,  but  I  retained  sufficient  strength  of  mind 
not  to  lavish  any  money  on  them. 

There  were  five  races  during  the  day,  but  the  grand 
one,  and  the  one  on  which  the  undivided  interest  of  that 
vast  throng  was  centred,  was  "  The  Derby."  This  was 
third  on  the  list,  and  I  think  twenty-three  started.  The 
favorites  were  "Cadogan,"  "Charibert,"  and  "Victor  Chief ;" 
and  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  a  betting 
man's  life  in  particular,  the  mutability  of  human  affairs, 
&c.,  &c.,  not  one  of  the  three  got  first,  or  even  second  or 
third  place.  The  winner  was  never  thought  of,  and  any 
man  who  would  have  been  so  silly  as  to  bet  on  "  Sir 
Bevys "  would  have  been  quickly  hurried  into  a  four- 
wheeled  cab  by  some  intimate  friend  and  taken  to  Bed- 
lam Asylum,  and  there  incarcerated  until  his  common 
sense  returned  and  he  knew  how  to  bet  properly  on  a  horse- 
race. The  odds  were  twenty  to  one  against  several  horses 
which  had  not  the  slightest  possible  chance  of  winning, 
and  amongst  them  was  "  Sir  Bevys,"  owned  by  Baron 
Rothschild,  the  great  Jewish  banker,  and  ridden  by  a 
jockey  named  Fordham.  I  had  a  good  view  of  both  the 
start  and  the  finish.  The  course  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  and  it  takes  a  few  seconds  less  than  three  min- 
utes to  run  the  race.  A  large  number  of  owners,  trainers 
and  jockeys  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else  during  the 
whole  year  but  of  the  Derby  Day  and  of  the  horses  which 
they  are  training  to  compete  for  the  great  prize,  and  the 
honour,  which,  on  the  turf,  I  believe,  is  considered  by 
noblemen,  who  chiefly  own  the  horses,  a  much  greater  ob- 
ject than  any  mere  matter  of  money.  The  stakes  some- 
times amount  to  about  $40,000.  The  jockey  always  is 
entitled  to  $5,000  if  he  wins,  and  his  name  is  immortal  in 
the  records  of  the  English  turf.  It  is  said  that  the  owner 
of  the  winning  horse,  in  his  enthusiasm,  frequently  gives 
his  jockey  hero  the  whole  stakes.  The  amount  of  money 
bet  on  the  result  is  enormous.  The  Houses  of  Parliament, 
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both  Lords  and  Commons,  rest  from  their  labours  on 
Derby  Day  and  go  to  the  race-course.  Just  fancy  what 
tremendous  interests  are  crowded  into  less  than  three 
minutes  per  annum  !  I  should  think  that  the  jockey's 
heart  would  almost  stop  beating  when  he  gets  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  winning  post.  After  several 
false  starts,  the  horses  at  last  got  away,  and  a  beautiful 
sight  it  was ;  the  vari -coloured  costumes  of  the  jockeys  and 
their  bright  hats  glistening  in  the  sunlight  made  a  stirring 
picture.  The  earth  trembled  with  the  trampling  hoofs  of 
the  horses,  everybody  was  at  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, and  when  the  racers  reached  Tottenham  Corner  a 
low  roar  of  suppressed  cheering  could  be  heard,  which  grad- 
ually increased  to  a  perfect  thunder  of  applause.  Up  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  goal  it  was  thought  that 
one  of  the  favourites  would  win.  The  cries  were,  "Victor 
Chief  has  it !"  "  Charibert  wins  !"  "  Two  to  one  on  Cado- 
gan ! "  But  now  Fordham,  the  jockey  riding  "  Sir  Bevys," 
who  had  been  reserving  his  strength  for  this  critical 
moment,  gave  his  splendid  horse  full  rein,  and  with  a  ter- 
rific dash  he  tore  past  his  competitors  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  won  the  race  by  three  quarters  of  a  length.  I 
was  wound  up  to  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  I  found 
myself  running  with  the  crowd  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
cheering  like  mad. 

The  great  event  was  over,  and  fortunes  had  been  lost 
and  won. 

People  generally  were  pleased  that  Fordham  had  at  last 
won  a  Derby.  He  is  an  old  jockey,  and  had  often  tried 
before.  After  the  race  he  was  the  lion  of  the  hour,  and, 
I  suppose,  was  by  all  odds  the  happiest  man  in  England. 

Vincent  and  I  strolled  over  to  the  grand  stand,  and  in 
a  box  above  the  weighing-house  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  and  Princess 
Teck,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  hand- 
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some,  genial-looking  man.   His  wife  is  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Europe.* 


WINDSOR  CASTLE. 
THE  CHIEF  RESIDENCE  OF  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Our  drive  back  to  London  was  the  funniest  and  alto- 
gether most  ludicrous  experience  I  ever  had. 

One  of  our  passengers  had  taken  entirely  too  much  eau 
de  vie.  All  the  coaches  are  provided  with  old-fashioned 
horns  or  trumpets,  and  this  passenger  was  just  sober 
enough  to  play  the  horn  vigorously  and  continuously.  I 
sat  beside  him  and  kept  him  going.  His  grimaces  and 
acting  generally  kept  us  in  roars  of  laughter. 

Our  coach  was  the  jolliest  one  I  saw  on  the  road.  Some 
of  the  occupants  had  false  beards  or  noses.  Nearly  all 

*  At  the  Kilburn  Exhibition,  a  few  days  later,  while  standing  close  to  the 
Royal  carriage,  I  also  saw  Queen  Victoria.  Seated  beside  Her  Majesty 
were  Princess  Beatrice  and  Prince  Leopold.  Immediately  behind  the  Queen 
sat  John  Brown,  a  brawny  Scotchman,  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  Eng- 
land. Her  Majesty  has  a  large,  smooth,  florid  face,  and,  when  bowing  to 
the  people,  did  not  smile.  Her  face,  though  not  handsome,  has  a  kind  and 
powerful  expression — a  face  that  one  would  trust  to  do  a  noble  action. 
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had  provided  themselves  with  pea-shooters  and  two  pock- 
ets crammed  full  of  peas.  We  had  dozens  of  tormentors, 
and  kept  our  neighbours  in  a  lively  state  of  excitement, 
holding  their  ears  to  keep  out  the  bugle  blast,  and  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  showers  of  peas  and  torrents 
of  water.  The  only  part  I  took  was  in  laughing  until  I 
thought  I  would  expire,  and  in  keeping  my  bugler  con- 
stantly blowing,  hardly  giving  him  a  moment's  rest. 

It  was  certainly  a  jolly,  free,  happy  day  for  the  people. 
All  the  girls  in  the  windows  and  on  the  side  of  the  road 
threw  kisses  to  whoever  would  notice  them  in  the  car- 
riages or  on  the  top  of  a  four-in-hand. 

It  rained  a  little  and  got  rather  dark  near  the  city,  but 
nothing  could  dampen  our  ardour.  We  sang  and  shouted 
till  all  were  hoarse.  It  must  sound  rather  silly  to  read 
about,  but  the  people  thought  it  was  real,  unadulterated 
fun,  and  so  it  was. 
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THE  GREAT  RACE  ON  THE  TYNE— OUR  BDY  HANLAN  VS.  ELLIOTT— SCENES  BE- 
FORE THE  STRUGGLE — HIGH  LEVEL  BRIDGE— HANLAN  AS  COOL  AS  A  CUCUM- 
BER- THE  FEARFUL  EXERTIONS  OF  ELLIOTT— THUNDERS  OF  APPLAUSE  - 
HEAVY  BETTING— THE  CANADIAN  TAKES  IT  EASILY— AND  WINS-  TIME,  21 
MIX.  1  SEC. — FRESH  AS  A  DAISY— PLAYING  WITH  THE  BRITISH  CHAMPION — 
FACTS  ABOUT  EACH — COLONEL  SHAW,  THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  VICTOR— CARRIER 
PIGEONS— PRESS  ENTERPRISE— HANLAN'S  SPEECH— PRAISED  IN  EVERY  LAND 
--STORY  ABOUT  THE  CANADIAN— HANLAN  VS.  TRICKETT  AND  LAYCOCK. 

NEWCASTLE-ON  TYNE,  ENGLAND, 
17th  June,  1879. 

l^-» 

§T  was  announced  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  that  the 
contest  between  "  our  Canadian  boy  Hanlan "  and 
vao  William  Elliott,  the  great  English  sculler,  for  the 
aquatic  championship  of  England,  was  not  to  commence 
till  11.45  a.m.,  so  we  had  a  couple  of  hours  to  stroll  around 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  On  the  corners  of  the  streets  were 
to  be  seen  knots  of  excited  sporting  men,  some  of  whom 
had  come  from  long  distances,  and  had  a  large  money  in- 
terest in  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  railway  station  presented  a  busy  ap- 
pearance ;  every  few  minutes  trains  arrived  from  all  direc- 
tions, east,  west,  north  and  south,  packed  with  people  who 
had  come  to  see  the  much-talked-of  and  long-expected 
race.  The  population  of  the  town  is  over  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  it  has  been  estimated  it  was  considerably 
more  than  doubled  by  the  influx  of  visitors  on  this  day. 

The  coming  struggle  was  regarded  with  peculiar  inter- 
est both  by  the  sporting  men,  who  are  an  extensive  and 
influential  body  in  England,  and  by  the  public  at  large. 
The  competitors  stood  on  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  in 
their  profession,  and  each  was  the  champion  of  a  great 
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continent.  Never  before  had  real  terror  entered  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Tynesiders.  True,  they  had  lost  races  in  the 
past,  but  they  were  always  confident  of  producing  a  cham- 
pion who  could  recover  and  keep  the  coveted  laurels.  Now, 
however,  a  youthful,  boyish-looking  stranger  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
gigantic  and  world-renowned  scullers  of  the  Tyne,  and 
the  general  opinion  amongst  friends  and  opponents  was  that 
his  success  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  British 
champion  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  his  class,  a  very  Her- 
cules in  size  and  strength,  and  regarded  as  the  best  sculler 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  Edward  Hanlan,  the 
champion  of  America,  is  a  young  man  of  medium  size, 
rather  slight  in  build,  and  I  should  say  would  not  have 
much  more  than  half  the  physical  strength  of  his  oppo- 
nent. 

Notwithstanding  these  apparent  inequalities,  the  aver- 
age betting,  for  some  reason  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained,  was  about  two  to  one  in  favour  of 
Hanlan.  It  could  not  be  because  the  Canadian  had  beaten 
Hawdon,  for  the  latter  was  only  a  second-rate  man,  and 
not  to  be  at  all  compared  with  Elliott.  The  principal 
cause,  probably,  was  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Hawdon  had  been  annihilated.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  progress  of  that  race  Hanlan  deliberately 
stopped  rowing,  and  with  the  greatest  coolness  sponged 
some  water  out  of  his  boat,  then  resumed  work  and  won 
without  half  trying.  At  anyrate,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  odds  offered  were  largely  in  favour  of  the  Canadian, 
sometimes  as  high  as  five  to  one.  It  was  estimated  by  a 
sporting  man  that  if  the  little  fellow  got  a  licking  his 
backers  would  lose  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

At  about  11.30  we  strolled  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  and  purchased  tickets  for  the  steam-tug  "  Newcas- 
tle," which,  by  previous  arrangement,  had  been  allotted  a 
place  on  the  course,  to  view  the  whole  race,  next  best  in 
position  to  that  occupied  by  the  referee's  boat.  The  tickets 
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on  the  latter,  which  was  already  crowded,  were  sold  at  a 
sovereign  each. 

The  large  number  of  boats  created  a  jam ;  but  after  con- 
siderable delay,  shouting,  and  a  good  deal  of  not  strictly 
pious  language  on  the  part  of  the  bargemen,  our  craft 
shoved  off  into  the  centre  of  the  stream.  Here  we  had 
a  good  view  up  and  down  the  river.  The  start  was  to 
be  made  from  a  point  near  the  high-level  bridge.  This 
bridge  is  an  object  of  pride  to  the  natives  of  the  place, 
who  are  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  by  all  odds  the 
finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  They  invari- 
ably drag  their  unwilling  but  amiable  friends  to  see  it 
before  they  have  been  many  hours  in  the  place.  The 
topmost  level  is  used  for  railway  traffic;  beneath  is  a 
passage  for  carriages  and  pedestrians.  Both  these  places 
were  densely  packed  with  spectators.  The  high  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  Tyne  are  covered  with  houses  of  very 
irregular  shapes  and  sizes.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
on  both  sides  every  available  spot  where  a  human  being 
could  either  stand  or  hang  on  was  occupied  by  some  one. 
Several  old  Newcastle  boating  men  who  were  on  our  boat 
said  that  such  a  sight  had  never  before  been  witnessed  at 
a  boat  race  on  the  Tyne  or  any  other  part  of  England. 

Elliott  was  the  first  to  make  his  appearance ;  he  rowed 
out  from  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  was  greeted  with 
tremendous  cheering  by  his  friends.  I  was  informed  that 
he  felt  quite  confident  of  winning  the  race,  and  advised 
his  friends  to  bet  on  his  success.  He  even  offered  to  bet 
three  to  one  that  he  would  lead  the  whole  way. 

After  he  had  rowed  up  and  down  for  about  five  min- 
utes, Han  Ian  pulled  into  the  stream  from  the  south  side. 
This  was  the  signal  for  thunders  of  applause.  Everybody 
cheered  him.  He  looked  so  much  smaller,  lighter  and 
younger  than  his  opponent,  it  seemed  ridiculous  that  he 
could  possibly  vanquish  the  English  Titan. 

The  race  was  for  the  sportsman's  cup,  the  champion- 
ship of  England,  and  £200  sterling,  the  stakes. 
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Elliott  had  twice  won  this  cup.  If  he  won  it  again  he 
would  become  the  absolute  owner  of  it,  and  also  £100, 
which  the  donor  had  generously  promised  to  the  man  who 
would  thrice  come  off  victorious. 

His  personal  risk  in  the  race  was  also  increased  by  an 
even  bet  of  <£100,  which  he  had  made  on  the  result  im- 
mediately after  the  match  was  arranged. 

Elliott  had  certainly  great  reason  for  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  win ;  he  had  beaten  the  best  men  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  had  swept  everything  before  him  at  the 
Thames  International  Regatta,  last  August,  where  he  car- 
ried off  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  Challenge  Cup. 

Hanlan's  career  is  well  known  to  all  Canadians.  He 
was  born  at  Toronto,  on  12th  July,  1855,  and  is  of  pure 
Irish  parentage.  His  first  great  public  exploit  was  in 
1876,  at  the  Centennial  Regatta,  where,  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  nations,  he  won  the 
Championship  Sculler's  Prize.  His  quiet,  gentlemanly 
behaviour  while  residing  at  Newcastle  has  made  him 
many  friends.  The  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Elliott, 
and  even  Elliott  himself,  take  every  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing their  confidence  in  the  Canadian's  uprightness  and 
honourable  conduct  throughout  the  training  and  the  race. 

At  12.15  the  start  was  made. 

From  the  first,  the  Englishman  worked  like  a  Trojan, 
and  fairly  lifted  his  boat  out  of  the  water  with  the  tre- 
mendous force  he  put  into  his  stroke.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  watch  the  sculling  of  Hanlan.  It  seemed  perfec- 
tion ;  not  a  particle  of  strength  was  lost.  He  was  smiling, 
and  not  in  the  least  excited,  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
rowing  half  so  powerfully  as  he  might  have  done.  If  I  had 
seen  them  row  over  the  course  separately,  at  the  rate  they 
were  going,  I  should  have  said  from  appearances  that 
Elliott  was  rowing  nearly  twice  as  quickly  as  his  opponent. 
Elliott  drew  the  best  position,  but  from  the  start  Hanlan 
kept  the  lead.  After  they  passed  us  our  boat  followed 
them,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  course,  over  three  miles,  we 
had  an  excellent  view  of  the  contest. 
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The  Canadian  boy  looked  as  cool  and  happy  as  possible, 
and  seemed  to  be  merely  amusing  himself,  while  the 
struggles  of  his  antagonist  to  overtake  him  were  fearful. 
The  latter  took  every  short  cut  at  the  curves,  and  never 
missed  an  advantage,  but,  on  one  occasion,  Hanlan  lost  a 
length  by  taking  the  long  wa}~  around  a  corner.  It  was 
plain  to  every  one  now  that  the  contest  was  one  of  con- 
summate scientific  skill  against  great  physical  strength 
and  a  comparative  absence  of  science.  Although  Hanlan 
did  not  look  excited  or  distressed,  he  must  have  been 
working  very  hard,  as  he  was  at  that  moment  making  the 
fastest  pace  ever  recorded  on  the  Tyne. 

The  winning-post  was  at  the  Suspension  Bridge.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  reaching  this  there  is  a  dock  about 
300  yards  long  and  20  wide ;  this  was  literally  jammed 
full  of  people  who  had  come  here  to  get  a  view  of  the 
finish.  As  the  scullers  passed  them,  Hanlan  about  eight 
lengths  ahead,  a  perfect  roar  of  cheering  rent  the  air. 
Some  distance  further  on,  about  200  yards  from  the  finish, 
Hanlan  recognized  some  friends  in  the  windows  of  his  old 
training  quarters ;  he  waved  his  left  hand  to  them,  and 
then  settled  down  to  a  final  spurt,  which  lasted  till  he 
passed  under  the  bridge,  eleven  lengths  ahead  of  the  Eng- 
lish champion.  Time,  21  minutes  1  second. 

The  winner  was  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  when  he  stepped  on 
shore  at  Scots  wood.  Here,  before  he  was  fairly  out  of 
his  boat,  he  was  warmly  grasped  by  the  hand  by  his  patron 
and  trusty  friend,  Colonel  Shaw,  who,  I  think,  is  entitled 
to  the  glory  of  having  brought  Hanlan  to  England. 

Elliott  rowed  to  his  cutter,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
passed  by  our  tug,  and  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
defeated  champion.  Great  allowances,  I  suppose,  must  be 
made  for  the  terrible  struggle  and  disappointment  through 
which  hehad  just  passed;  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  a 
more  vindictive  and  unpleasant  countenance.  He  scowled 
at  his  friends,  and  did  not  seem  to  take  the  affair  philo- 
sophically at  all. 
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The  moment  the  race  was  over  I  noticed  about  a  dozen 
birds  rise  in  the  air  from  a  house  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  river.  They  rose  to  a  considerable  height  in  a 
straight  line,  and  then  flew  in  different  directions.  These 
were  carrier-pigeons,  conveying  the  intelligence  to  the 
different  newspaper  offices.  As  there  is  no  telegraph  office 
near  the  Suspension  Bridge,  this  was  the  quickest  mode 
of  sending  the  news. 

The  excitement  now  x>ver,  all  turned  their  steps  to  the 
city.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  were  again  on  the  streets 
of  Newcastle.  Passing  the  office  of  the  Chronicle,  we 
found  a  large  crowd  collected.  The  office  was  filled  with 
men  and  boys  elbowing  each  other  and  purchasing  the 
midday  edition  of  the  paper  as  fast  as  it  could  be  run  off 
the  presses.  Although  little  more  than  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  the  race,  this  paper  contained  more  than  a 
column  and  a  half,  describing  the  contest  and  the  result. 
The  Americans  could  hardly  beat  this  for  newspaper  en- 
terprise. 

About  two  o'clock  Hanlan  made  a  really  capital  speech 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Chronicle  office  to  a 
crowd  of  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  people.  He  re- 
ceived the  ovation  of  a  conqueror,  and  was  cheered  and 
cheered,  and  cheered  again. 

In  the  afternoon  we  called  upon  Colonel  Shaw,  at  the 
Royal  Turf  Hotel, and  by  him  were  introduced  to  Edward 
Hanlan,  who  at  that  moment  was  being  praised  and  talked 
about  in  every  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  tidings 
having  already  been  flashed  over  the  wires  all  around  the 
world. 

The  hero  of  the  hour — for  such  he  certainly  was — was, 
of  course,  delighted  at  his  good  fortune.  I  had  a  short 
conversation  with  him,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his 
quiet,  pleasant  manners. 

Colonel  Shaw  told  a  good  story  about  him.  It  appears 
that  after  Hanlan  had  addressed  the  crowd  at  two  o'clock 
he  had  turned  around  to  a  newspaper  reporter  and  handed 
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him  the  manuscript  of  his  speech.  The  reporter,  astonished 
at  receiving  the  paper,  asked  him  when  he  had  written 
it.  Hanlan  replied  that  the  night  before  the  race  he  had 
nothing  to  do  in  his  bed  room,  so  he  sat  down  and  care- 
fully wrote  out  his  speech.  He  said  he  felt  perfectly  sure 
of  winning,  and  wanted  to  have  some  suitable  remarks 
ready  for  the  crowd,  which  he  was  also  quite  sure  he 
would  have  to  address.  After  a  good  laugh  over  the 
champion's  speech,  we  said  good-bye  to  Colonel  Shaw, 
Hanlan,  Mr.  Ward  and  others,  and  left  the  hotel.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above  Hanlan  has  become  "Champion  of  the  World," 
by  beating  Edward  Trickett,  the  Australian,  on  the  Thames  at  London,  on 
the  15th  November,  1880.  The  Canadian,  as  usual,  simply  played  with  his 
antagonist,  lying  back  in  his  boat  and  laughing,  while  his  opponent  was 
pulling  at  a  killing  pace .  It  is  agreed  that  Hanlan  is  a  phenomenon  in  the 
rowing  world. 

The  race  with  Laycock  later  on,  and  the  splendid  welcome  home  tendered 
to  the  great  sculler  at  Toronto,  Canada,  are  matters  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
everybody. 
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THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS — SKETCH  OF  A  DERATE  AND  OF  SOME 
PROMINENT  MEMBERS — GLADSTONE — NORTHCOTE — BRIGHT  —  HARTING- 
TON — THE  HOME  RULERS —THEIR  ELOQUENCE  AND  WIT — SMITH — KEN- 
EALY  AND  JENKINS. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND,  1879. 

tHE  English  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  import- 
ant assemblage  of  men  in  the  greatest  nation  of 
the  world.    The  debates  are  deeply  interesting.     I 
have  attended  them  several  times,  and  a  few  evenings  ago 
went  again.     Through  the  kindness  of  an  M.P.  I  was  en- 
abled to  get  an  excellent  seat  in  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
and  remained  there  for  over  four  hours. 

The  debate  was  on  the  question  of  abolishing  flogging 
in  the  British  army ;  and  there  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance  of  members.  The  galleries  were  crowded.  On 
the  bench  immediately  in  front  of  me  was  seated  Colonel 
Gzowski,  of  Toronto,  the  distinguished  patron  of  Canadian 
riflemen.  During. the  time  that  some  unimportant  ques- 
tions were  being  asked  members  of  the  Government  bv 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition,  I  was  greatly  amused  at 
the  conduct  of  the  messenger  who  had  charge  of  the  gal- 
leries. There  was  evidently  a  deep-seated  impression  on 
his  mind  that  the  machinery  of  the  House  would  collapse 
were  it  not  for  his  valuable  assistance.  While  I  sat  there 
he  exercised  a  prodigious  amount  of  authority.  He  was 
an  old,  grizzly-looking  man,  and  I  think  regarded  all 
strangers  as  his  natural  enemies ;  I  noticed  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  speaking  to  an  M.P.,  his  countenance  actually 
relaxed  into  a  ghastly  smile,  but  this  was  an  exceedingly 
rare  occurrence,  and  he  looked  upon  all  who  were  not  offi- 
cials with  an  ominous  scowl.  His  lips  were  firmly  set, 
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and  he  was  constantly  watching  the  occupants  of  the  gal- 
leries ;  if  one  of  them  inadvertently  placed  his  arm  on  the 
railing  in  front,  or  slightly  arose  from  his  seat  to  see  the 
member  who  might  be  speaking  at  the  time,  he  was 
greeted  with  a  sort  of  electric  shock  by  hearing  the  old 
fellow  squeak  out  loudly,  "  Take  your  arms  off!  "  or,  "  Sit 
down  ! "  All  eyes,  of  course,  would  be  immediately  turned 
on  the  unfortunate  offender,  who  would  obey  in  consider- 
able wrath  and  confusion.  The  old  man's  manner  was 
amusing,  but  his  face  was  a  study ;  it  was  a  personification 
of  wisdom,  I  mean  that  sort  of  wisdom  which  is  acquired 
cheaply  by  people  who  say  very  little,  and  for  that 
simple  reason  get  a  reputation  for  profundity.  Fox  used 
to  say  "  that  no  man  ever  was  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow 
looked/'  I  will  back  this  ancient  messenger  against  the 
noble  lord  for  a  visage  of  more  profound  sagacity. 

The  debate  now  began.  On  the  left  of  the  Speaker, 
seated  side  by  side,  were  two  men  who  are  probably  at 
present  the  most  conspicuous  personages  in  the  House 
—the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.  P.  for 
Greenwich,  and  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.  P.  for 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  declared  by  the  Liberals  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  financier  that  England 
overproduced, his  budgetspeeches, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, being  regarded  as  master- 
pieces. He  certainly  has,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  taken  a 
very  active  and  controlling  part 
in  English  politics,  and  in  pro 
curing  for  the  people  many  pre- 
cious concessions.  In  addition 
to  his  high  political  status,  he 
is  a  distinguished  author,  and 

stands  second  to  none  as  a  classical 

BIGHT  HON.  \v.  E.  GLADSTONE,  scholar.     He  is  a  man  sixty-nine 
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years  old,  of  about  medium  height,  with  a  stern,  hand- 
some face,  and  quick,  bright  eyes.  One  of  the  chief  pic- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  is  his  portrait  by 
the  great  painter,  Millais.  True  to  nature,  it  delineates 
a  rugged  face  with  a  broad  intellectual  forehead  and  a 
decidedly  Roman  nose,  altogether  features  denoting  great 
mental  strength.  Gladstone  is  a  worthy  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  England.  He  was  first  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  1832,  in  the  Conservative  interest,  but,  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  afterwards  found  a  more  congenial 
sphere  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  When  he 
announced  his  conviction  that  he  could  no  longer  follow 
his  Tory  leader,  he  was  assailed  by  a  servile  press  with 
the  coarsest  abuse,  and  branded  as  a  traitor  and  a  rene- 
gade. The  people,  however,  who  are  always,  in  the  long- 
run,  the  best  judges,  have  thought  differently  of  him, 
and  at  the  present  moment  no  public  man  in  England 
has  such  a  well-earned  reputation  in  the  hearts  of  the 
British  nation  for  unswerving  integrity  and  an  entire 
devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people.* 

John  Bright,  who  was  for  some  time  in  earnest  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  orator  in  England.  He  has  always  been  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  contending  for  the  many  reforms 
through  which  the  country  has  passed  during  his  parlia- 
mentary career.  Although  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
and  with  hair  quite  white,  he  is  still  a  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic man,  and  apparently  in  the  best  of  health.  He  is 
about  the  same  height  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  has  much 
broader  shoulders  and  a  deeper  chest.  When  he  got  up 
to  speak  he  rose  so  deliberately  that  another  member,  and 
on  the  Government  side,  had  the  floor  before  him ;  how- 
ever, when  the  latter  perceived  that  John  Bright  was  also 


*  The  elections  in  the  spring  of  1880,  subsequent  to  the  writing  of  this  let- 
ter, have  proved,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  how  British  public  opinion 
regards  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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on  his  feet,  he  immediately  bowed  and  gave  way.  All 
were  anxious  to  hear  him,  and  where  a  moment  before 
there  was  a  fearful  hubbub  of  voices,  it  now  in  a  moment 
became  as  quiet  as  a  church,  and  all  bent  forward  to  hear 
the  silver-tongued  orator.  He  commenced  to  speak  very 
slowly,  but  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  which  rang  out  over 
the  House  in  decided  contrast  to  the  comparatively  imper- 
fect speaking  which  had  preceded  him.  He  spoke  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  barbarity  of  flogging 
with  the  "  cat "  in  the  army,  and  drew  a  stirring  picture 
of  the  great  injustice  which  sometimes  occurs  through  this 
beastly  system  of  punishment.  His  persuasive  and  con- 
vincing eloquence  reminded  me  of  the  lines  of  Homer  : — 

"  Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skilled, 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distilled." 

On  the  left  of  Mr.  Bright,  a  little  further  from  the 
Speaker,  sat  the  Marquis  of  Hartington.  He  is  the  eldest 
son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  is 
leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition  in  the  Com- 
mons. The  Marquis  is  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  up  to 
this  time  is  a  happy  bachelor.  From  the  average  mother's 
point  of  view,  I  fancy  he  would  be  regarded  as  the  best 
match  in  England.  His  income  is  now  large,  but  will  be 
something  fabulous  when  he  comes  into  the  title.  He 
will  then  be  the  lord  and  master  over  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  acres  of  land,  situated  in  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  besides  coal  mines,  manu- 
factories, and  city  houses  without  number.  About  a  week 
ago  I  looked  over  the  palace  and  grounds  at  Chatsworth, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  Derbyshire,  and  is  the  chief  one  of  what  are  called 
the  four  princely  residences  of  England.  The  picture- 
galleries,  libraries,  collections  of  antique  china  and  curi- 
osities, green-houses,  fountains,  &c.,  are  the  best  that 
money  can  procure,  and  are  very  interesting.  It  is  a 
charming  drive  of  eleven  miles  around  the  park,  an4  the 
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palace  is  a  superb  edifice;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  at- 
tractions, there  is  no  mistress  to  shed  her  benign  influ- 
ence over  all,  for  the  Duke  is  a  widower,  and  the  Marquis 
is  still  unmarried. 

But  I  fear  I  am  wandering  very  far  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  rose  to 
speak  he  was  received  with  warm  Opposition  cheering, 
and  listened  to  with  attention  by  the  whole  House.  He 
is  not  at  all  a  clear  or  impressive  speaker,  and  his  elocu- 
tion is  careless,  hesitating  and  defective,  but  he  appeared 
to  be  an  honest  sort  of  a  man,  and  to  mean  what  he  said. 
I  was  informed  that  he  is  popular  in  the  House,  and  when 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  Government  showed  excellent  ad- 
ministrative qualities. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  House,  but  below  the  gangway, 
are  seated  a  compact  body  of  men,  who  for  eloquence  and 
wit,  and  a  detarmination  to  make  their  influence  felt,  sur- 
pass any  other  equal  number  of  members  in  the  House. 
In  vain  do  the  Government  try  to  annihilate  them  by  cold 
indifference  or  direct  snubbing.  Every  session-day  these 
Home  Rulers  are  to  be  found  in  their  places,  always  ready 
to  contend  for  a  principle  which  they  believe  to  be  right. 
They  all  speak  with  a  strong  Irish  accent,  and  those  that 
I  heard  address  the  House  spoke  with  unusual  force  and 
brilliancy.  They  are  the  life  of  the  whole  assembly,  and 
though  often  extremely  amusing  in  their  quick  repartee 
and  in  relating  an  occasional  anecdote,  they  are  thorough- 
ly in  earnest  in  at  all  times  advocating  their  darling 
scheme,  "  Home  Rule  for  Ireland."  Since  the  death  of  the 
late  much-lamented  Isaac  Butt,  M.  P.  for  Limerick,  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  M.  P.  for  Meath,  a  prominent 
Irish  Protestant,  has  been  chosen  leader  of  these  remark- 
able men.  Below  the  gangway  is  also  seated  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  M.  P.  for  Chelsea.  He  is  a  young  man,  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House, 
in  appearance  tall  and  slight,  with  a  dark  complexion  and 
prominent  features.  He  is  an  agreeable  speaker,  but,  like 
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most  of  the  other  members,  talks  in  a  conversational  sort 
of  a  way,  making  no  attempt  at  excellence  of  elocution. 
The  members  who  sit  below  the  gangway,  on  either 
side  of  the  Speaker,  are  supposed  to  be  independent,  and 
not  to  be  the  absolute  property  in  fee-simple  of  either 
party.  Thus  far  I  have  only  mentioned  members  sitting 
on  the  Opposition,  or  Liberal,  side  of  the  House. 

On  the  Government  benches  are  many  men  well  known 
to  the  world. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  M.  P.  for  North  Devon,  has  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  is  the  Government 
leader  in  the  Commons.  He  is  a  tall,  stout  man,  with 
grey  hair  and  a  thick,  heavy  beard,  and  is  fifty  years  old. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  speak  more 
than  a  few  words,  but  am  informed  he  is  a  good  speaker 
and  a  master  of  parliamentary  tactics.  He  sat  almost  op- 
posite to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Next  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  sat  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  who,  whenever  I  have 
attended  the  House,  appeared  to  have  more  business  to 
attend  to  and  more  questions  to  answer  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Government. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  rule  that  men  who  particularly  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  Universities  seldom  make  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  world  afterwards;  this  is  probably 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  too  much  study  has  worn 
them  out,  and  made  them  unfit  in  their  more  mature  years 
to  grapple  with  and  overcome  difficulties. 

To  this  rule,  if  it  be  a  rule,  Mr.  Cross  has  proved  an 
exception.  At  his  University  he  carried  everything  be- 
fore him — prizes,  scholarships  and  medals — and  has  now 
crowned  his  successful  career  by  having  been  chosen  for 
a  most  important  post  in  the  Ministry.  He  is  a  barrister 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  as  Home  Secretary  draws  a 
salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  is 
not  even  a  fair  public  speaker,  but  has  a  pleasant  manner, 
and  is  very  conciliatory  to  the  Opposition.  The  House 
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having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  dullest  speech  of  the  evening.  It  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Speaker  Brand,  who,  for  aggravating  pom- 
posity, stands  without  a  peer  in  the  House.  The  burden 
of  his  remarks  was  that  the  Government  had  a  majority, 
and  that  the  minority  should,  therefore,  quietly  submit 
and  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in  making  objec- 
tions to  the  desires  of  the-  Ministry. 

This  was  a  remarkable  doctrine  to  propound,  but  as 
not  a  soul  in  the  House  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  it, 
his  remarks  did  no  harm  to  the  great  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech  in  Parliament,  of  which  we  so  justly  boast. 

Opposite  to  the  Home  Rulers  sat  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.  for 
Haddington shire.  He  is  a  rising  man  in  the  Conservative 
ranks.  In  appearance  he  has  the  erect  mien  of  a  military 
officer,  and,  coupled  with  a  good  voice,  is  a  pleasant  and 
fluent  speaker.  Quite  an  interesting  diversion  was 
caused  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  M.P.  for  Waterford. 
He  is  but  a  boy  in  appearance,  and  I  was  surprised  that 
he  had  the  temerity  to  address  the  House  at  all.  He  is 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  made  a  rattling  good  speech, 
defending  the  use  of  "  the  cat "  at  sea.  The  speech  was 
good,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  spoke  out  like  a  man, 
and  did  not,  as  the  majority  of  the  members  do,  mumble 
away  as  if  he  were  carrying  on  a  soliloquy.  He  is  a 
young  Irishman,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford, 
and,  I  am  informed,  is  a  favourite  protege'  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Seated  on  the  bench  beside  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exj 
chequer  was  the  Right  Hon.  William  Henry  Smith,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  is  said  to  be  the  hardest-work- 
ing man  in  the  Government,  and  to  have  a  marvellous 
head  for  details.  Before  being  taken  into  the  Ministry, 
he  was  known  to  fame  as  the  head  of  the  great  firm  of 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  news-agents.  At  every  station  on 
the  vast  network  of  railways  which  covers  England  is  to 
be  seen  a  neat  and  commodious  news-stand,  where  books, 
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newspapers  and  maps,  all  the  very  latest  published,  are 
exposed  for  sale.  Above  the  stand,  in  plain  black  letters, 
is  printed  "  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son."  The  First  Lord  is  53 
years  old,  and  I  believe  has  now  withdrawn  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  enormous  news  traffic  in  favour  of  his 
son.  He  has  a  cool,  business-like  mode  of  speaking,  which 
is  quite  refreshing. 

Next  to  Mr.  Cross  sat  Colonel  Stanley,  M.P.  for  North 
Lancashire.  He  is  Secretary  of  War,  and  just  now,  owing 
to  the  Afghan  and  Zulu  troubles,  has  his  hands  full,  not 
only  in  attending  to  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office,  but 
also  in  defending  himself  from  the  searching  inquiries  and 
sharp  criticism  of  the  members  opposite  below  the  gang- 
way. He  is  a  fine,  stalwart-looking  man,  but  only  an 
average  speaker ;  is  37  years  of  age,  and  a  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby.  Both  sides  of  the  House  seern  to  regard 
him  as  quite  an  authority. 

Not  far  from  Lord  Elcho  was  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  mere 
mention  of  his  name  led  me  to  expect  something  fine,  and 
I  was  not  disappointed.  He  has  been  in  the  army,  and  is 
every  inch  a  soldier,  not  only  in  his  bearing,  but  in  the 
manly,  deep  tones  in  which  he  addressed  the  House.  His 
sensible,  pointed  remarks  very  properly  received  an  atten- 
tive hearing.  He  is  a  worthy  descendant  of  his  illustri- 
ous ancestor. 

Edward  Vaughan  Kenealy,  M.P.  for  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
is  well  known  to  all  the  reading  world  as  the  celebrated 
and  fearless  advocate  of  the  Tichborne  claimant.  At 
the  time  of  the  famous  trial  he  was  an  eminent  Q.C., 
a  Bencher  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  stood  among  the  fore- 
most at  the  Bar  of  England  as  a  counsel  of  extraordinary 
ability.  He  conducted  his  client's  cause  with  only  too 
much  zeal,  and  for  that  zealous  devotion  to  what  his  friends 
say  he  thought  was  his  duty,  he  was  removed  from  his 
high  position  as  a  Bencher,  disbarred  by  the  Benchers 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  can  now  no  longer  practise  his  profes- 
sion, He  is  certainly  a  martyr  to  the  Tichborne  cause, 
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The  result  of  bringing  that  unfortunate  action  is,  that  of 
the  two  principal  characters  concerned,  one — whom  a  large 
class  of  the  English  people  think  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
vast  Tich borne  inheritance — is  now  dragging  out  a  miser- 
able existence  in  Dartmouth  prison,  and  the  other  leads 
the  life  of  an  Ishmaelite,  his  profession  gone,  and  his  once 
prosperous  newspaper,  The  Englishman,  set  aside  by  its 
more  wealthy  rivals. 

Dr.  Kenealy  is  sixty  years  of  age,  has  a  determined 
face,  with  a  long,  bushy  beard,  and  wears  spectacles.  He 
pays  close  attention  to  the  business  of  the  House,  and  fre- 
quently speaks.* 

Edward  Jenkins,  M.  P.  for  Dundee,  is  a  Canadian,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1838.  He  is  the 
well-known  author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby"  and  other  books  arid 
pamphlets,  and  has,  against  considerable  odds,won  for  him- 
self a  good  position  in  the  House.  He  sits  below  the 
gangway  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  is  an  active  and  useful 
member.  In  appearance  he  is  decidedly  peculiar,  having 
a  small,  irregularly- shaped,  very  bald  head,  with  fringes  of 
red  hair.  He  has  a  slight  frame,  and  is  short  in  stature, 
but  speaks  with  as  much  force  and  energy  as  any  man  in 
the  whole  assembly. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  Dr.  Kenealy  has  died,  and  The  Claimant  has 
lost  a  staunch  and  irrepressible  advocate. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS— SKETCH  OF  A  DEBATE — THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIEI.D, 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY,  AND  OTHER   PEERS  TAKE  PART. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND,  1879. 

tHE  British  House  of  Lords  is  a  much  more  dignified 
and  serene  chamber  than  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  latter  is  plainly  fitted  up,  and  is  usually  well 
filled  with  a  noisy,  boisterous  lot  of  men,  who,  when  an 
obnoxious  member  is  speaking,  seem  to  vie  with  one 
another  as  to  who  can  make  the  greatest  disturbance, 
either  by  talking  loudly,  laughing,  calling  out  "  Order  !  " 
"  Sit  down! "  "  Question  ! "  or  something  else  to  disconcert 
the  speaker.  Leaving  the  Commons  during  the  heat  of 
a  debate,  I  walked  over  into  the  gallery  of  the  Lords,  and 
was  much  impressed  with  the  different  characteristics  of 
the  two  Houses.  The  upper  chamber  is  quite  gorgeous  in 
appearance,  and,  although  it  has  more  than  two  hundred 
less  members  than  the  Commons,  its  room  is  considera- 
bly larger  and  higher.  There  are  434*  peers,  but  the  red 
leather  benches  are  seldom  even  fairly  filled.  Everything 
is  conducted  in  the  most  quiet  and  inoffensive  manner ; 
in  fact,  they  are  hardly  given  an  opportunity  to  get  up 
any  excitement,  as  their  deliberations  usually  last  less  than 
an  hour.  The  ordinary  programme  is  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Speaker  takes  the  chair  and  proceeds  to  open 
the  House,  whereupon  noble  lords  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  solemnity  of  their  position  by  talking  quietly  to 
each  other,  and  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  is,  meanwhile,  in  an  incoherent  sort  of 
way,  passing  some  bills  through  and  declaring  them  duly 
carried.  After  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  made  these  laws 
of  the  realm,  he  promptly  adjourns  the  House,  which,  for 
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that  day,  concludes  the  labours  of  this  august  assemblage. 
Sometimes  there  is  not  even  this  much  business  to  be 
done,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  on  rare  occasions  the  House 
sits  for  several  hours.  They  seldom  originate  bills,  and 
usually  are  content  with  constituting  themselves  a  check 
on  the  more  hasty  and  impetuous  Commons. 

Opposite  the  gallery  is  the  throne  of  the  Sovereign. 
To  the  right  is  a  lower  throne  for  the  Sovereign's  consort, 
and  on  the  left  another  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  All 
three  are  magnificent  and  richly  embellished.  In  front  of 
the  throne  is  the  celebrated  woolsack,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  plain  cushioned  ottoman  covered  with 
crimson  repp.  On  this  seat  Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  sits 
and  regulates  the  proceedings.  The  first  front  bench  to 
the  right  of  the  woolsack  is  occupied  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  other  spiritual  lords.  This  place 
is  allotted  to  them  permanently,  and  does  not  depend  upon 
what  party  may  be  in  power.  The  next  front  bench  is 
occupied  by  the  members  of  the  existing  Government  who 
may  chance  to  be  in  the  Lords. 

The  last  time  I  attended  the  House  of  Lords  it  was 
expected  that  the  sitting  would  be  longer  than  usual,  as 
Lord  Selborne  was  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
slavery  in  Cuba,  and  to  move  for  papers  relating  thereto 
which  had  passed  between  the  British  and  Spanish  Gov- 
ernments. Lord  Selborne,  who  is  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor, 
and  before  receiving  his  title  was  better  known  as  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  made  an  excellent  speech',  clearly  and 
forcibly  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
present  state  of  slavery  in  Cuba.  The  question  was  re- 
plied to  and  met  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who.  as 
Foreign  Secretary,  explained  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  governments,  and  the  impropriety  of  England's  inter- 
ference with  a  matter  which  was  really  the  private  busi- 
ness of  Spain.  The  Marquis  is  an  unusually  large  man. 
He  stands  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  is  broad  in  propor- 
tion. With  a  handsome,  intelligent  face,  he  wouJ4  be 
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physically  a  very  fine  specimen  of  manhood,  were  it  not 
that  he  is  round-shouldered  and  stoops  so  much  that  it  is 
almost  painful  to  see  him  walk.  He  is  the  leader  of  the 
Cecils,  an  old  and  powerful  family  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, and  is  regarded  as  a  representative  member  of  the 
nobility. 

Seated  side  by  side  with  the  former  speaker  was  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  This  man  will  probably  rank  in 
future  history  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time.  Although  belonging  to  a  race  which  has  until  very 
recent  times  not  only  been  despised  and  persecuted  in 
England,  but  deprived  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, he  stands  without  a  rival  and  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  most  select  and  aristocratic  assemblage  of 
English-speaking  men  in  the  world.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  respecting  the  career  of  this  peculiar 
man,  his  motto  appears  to  have  been — "  Self-advancement 
at  whatever  cost ; "  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  highest  possible  political  position,  and  has 
nobody  to  thank  but  himself.  In  writing  his  first  novel, 
"  Vivian  Grey,"  he  is  said  to  have  mapped  out  his  own 
future  career.  When  speaking  of  the  means  of  advance- 
ment, he  says  :  "  Yes,  we  must  mix  with  the  herd,  we  must 
humour  their  weaknesses,  we  must  sympathize  with  the 
sorrows  that  we  do  not  feel,  and  share  the  merriment  of 
fools  *  *  *  Mankind,  then,  is  my  great  game. 
A  srnile  for  a  friend  and  a  sneer  for  the  world  is  the  way 
to  govern  mankind,  and  such  was  the  motto  of  Vivian 
Grey."  These  crafty  principles  of  expediency  seem  to 
have  been  followed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  from  his  youth  up. 
After  a  brilliant  and  successful  career  as  a  novelist,  he 
first  appeared  in  the  political  arena  in  1832,  when  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  twice  contested  Wycombe 
in  the  extreme  Radical  interest,  and  was  defeated  on  both 
occasions.  In  anticipation  of  a  vacancy  at  Marylebone, 
he  issued  an  address  in  the  Radical  cause  again,  but  the 
vacancy  did  not  occur.  In  1834  he  seems  to  have  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  Radicals  did  not  appreciate  his 
talents,  so,  without  quarrelling  with  them  on  any  public 
question,  he  quietly  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the 
Tory  leader.  During  this  year  he  contested  Taunton  in 
the  Tory  cause  against  Mr.  Labouchere.  Although  backed 
by  the  influence  and  money  of  his  new-found  friends,  he 
was  again  defeated.  This  was  his  fifth  attempt  to  enter 
Parliament,  but  he  had  never  yet  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  wonderful  perseverance  was  at  length  re- 
warded. In  1837  he  was  returned  for  Maidstone,  with 
Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  in  the  Conservative  interest.  In  De- 
cember of  that  year  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  is  well  known,  his  foppish  appearance  and 
extravagant  manner  created  great  amusement  amongst  the 
solid  and  practical  British  M.P.'s,  who  drowned  his  maiden 
speech  in  derisive  laughter.  He,  however,  was  confident 
in  his  own  powers,  and  boldly  prophesied  that  the  day 
would  come  when  they  would  hear  him.  It  has  come, 
and  with  a  vengeance.  For  some  years  his  slightest  word 
has  been  eagerly  listened  to  and  quoted,  and  all  who  are 
not  blinded  by  party  zeal  must  acknowledge  his  marvel- 
lous tact  and  command  of  language.  On  this  evening  he 
followed  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  in  a  speech  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  is  now  past  the  allotted  threescore 
and  ten,  being  73  years  of  age,  has  evidently  lost  much 
of  his  early  vigour,  but  still  speaks  clearly  enough  to  be 
distinctly  heard  in  the  galleries.*  He  talks  like  one  who  has 
an  assured  position  and  need  make  no  endeavour  to  please 

*  The  wonderful  vitality  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  has  been  exhibited  by 
the  recent  publication  of  the  political  novel,  "Endymion."  The  author, 
although  75  years  of  age,  writes  as  brilliantly  as  of  yore,  carrying  his  reader 
in  a  delightful  way  through  an  eventful  period  of  English  history,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  age.  Though 
in  the  cold  shades  of  Opposition  politically,  the  Earl  makes  his  influence 
felt  by  putting  the  whole  literary  world  in  a  buzz  of  excitement.  The  sale 
of  "  Endymion  "  in  America  is  said  to  be  unprecedented  since  its  appear- 
ance on  26th  Nov.,  1880. 
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his  hearers.  Since  being  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1876,  he 
has  not  spoken  so  frequently  as  formerly,  and  seldom  ad- 
dresses the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  said  that  in  his  younger 
days  he  was  regarded  as  quite  a 
handsome  beau  in  appearance. 
Now,  he  is  the  very  reverse  of 
being  comely.  His  last  photo- 
graph, taken  at  Osborne  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  is  an  excel- 
lent likeness.  An  old  messenger 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
formed me  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Disraeli  had  never  been,  even  in 
his  best  days,  a  really  good  speak 
er,  like  Bright,  or  Gladstone,  or 
Macaulay,  but  had  always  been 
THE  EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD.  able  to  secure  a,  good  hearing  be- 
cause of  his  energy  and  vindictive  sarcasm.  He  would 
stand  up,  and  with  his  forefinger  pointing  over  at  his  op- 
ponent would  hiss  across  the  House  the  bitterest  invective. 
The  day  before  yesterday,  while  I  was  walking  on  Down- 
ing Street,  I  saw  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  his  confiden- 
tial secretary,  Mr.  Montague  Corry,  come  out  of  the  Trea- 
sury Office  and  drive  away  in  a  brougham.  The  Earl  walks 
very  feebly,  and  leans  for  assistance  on  his  friend,  but  it  is 
said  that  his  intellectual  vigour  has  not  diminished,  and 
that  he  takes  as  keen  an  interest  as  ever  in  politics. 
Having  arrived  at  so  eminent  a  position,  he  may  well  ask 
himself  "  if  the  game  is  worth  the  candle."  The  lesson  to 
be  gained  from  contemplating  his  life  would  seern  to  be 
that  what  appears  impossible  becomes  quite  feasible  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  of  untiring  perseverance  and  in- 
domitable will.  Any  person  who  would  have  said  that 
the  gaudily-dressed  young  Jew  who,  in  silly  and  extrav- 
agant language,  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1837  would  one  day  be  the  undisputed  leader  of  that 
House,  and  afterwards  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of 
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Lords,  Would  have  been  promptly  called  an  idiot.  Some 
superstitious  people  do  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  there 
is  something  "  uncanny  "  about  the  man,  but  he  has  sim- 
ply done  what  many  other  clever  men  could  do  if  they 
devoted  the  immense  amount  of  labour  to  it  that  Beacons- 
field  has  done.  The  Earl  sat  during  the  whole  debate 
between  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, but  spoke  not  a  word  to  either  of  them  or  to  any 
one  else.*  He  was  followed  by  Viscount  Cranbrook,  bet- 
ter known  as  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  is  a  clear  but  some- 
what tedious  speaker.  He  was  unfortunate  in  following 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  who  is  the  great  centre  of  at- 
traction, and  whose  every  word  is  regarded  as  an  oracle. 
After  Viscount  Cranbrook's  speech  the  House  adjourned. 

*  On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1881.  a  gloom  was  cast  over  Conservative 
England.  Although  partially  expected,  the  announcement  of  the  demise  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  sent  a  thrill  of  surprise  and  sadness  through- 
out the  British  Empire.  One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  world's 
politics  which  has  appeared  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  man  whom 
history  will  always  regard  as  a  brilliant  statesman,  orator  and  novelist,  had 
passed  away.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  friend  and  Secretary, 
Lord  Rowton,  formerly  Montague  Corry. 
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PRINCES  STREET,  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  PROMENADE  IN  EUROPE— DAVID  HUME 
— JOHN  KNOX— HOLYROOD,  ITS  BEAUTIFUL  AND  UNFORTUNATE  QUEEN — THE 
ABBEY  SANCTUARY — THE  PARADISE  OF  INSOLVENTS— HIGH  STREET— SAINT 
WALTER  SCOTT— HIS  MAGIC  PEN — ABBOTSFORD— ROBINSON  CRUSOE— THE  FA- 
MOUS "  QUIGRICH  "  FOUND  IN  CANADA— PROF.  WILSON,  OF  TORONTO  UNIVER- 
SITY, THE  DISCOVERER. 

LOCH  FTNE,  SCOTLAND, 
June  23rd,  1879. 

tHIS  is  my  twenty-third  birthday,  and  I  am  com- 
fortably seated  in  the  cabin  of  the  "  Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  a  splendid  Clyde-built  excursion  steamer, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ever  constructed.  We  are 
steaming  up  Loch  Fyne  at  a  rattling  rate,  on  our  way 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  raining  in  a  way 
that  it  only  can  in  mountainous  countries. 

From  the  first  moment  I  set  foot  in  Scotland  I  have 
been  greatly  pleased  with  the  people  and  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant  I  left  Sunderland 
for  Edinburgh,  where  I  was  met  at  the  station  by  my 
friend,  who  at  once  escorted  me  to  his  hotel.  After  dis- 
cussing a  chop  we  strolled  out  on  Princes  Street.  On  com- 
ing up  from  the  station  I  had  not  noticed  much  of  the 
town,  but  now  the  full  beauty  of  the  scene  burst  upon 
me.  To  give  a  proper  idea  of  this  street  and  its  surround- 
ings is  utterly  beyond  my  powers  of  description,  but  I  can 
safely  say  it  is  by  all  odds  the  most  charming  and  pictu- 
resque sight  I  have  yet  seen. 

In  the  first  place,  the  street  itself  is  well  paved  and  un- 
usually wide,  and  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  prome- 
nades in  Europe.  Walking  from  east  to  west  the  shops 
and  hotels  on  the  right  hand  are  costly  edifices,  usually 
built  in  Gothic  style  ;  on  the  left  side  is  a  beautiful  deep 
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valley,  about  300  yards  wide  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  running  parallel  with  Princes  Street.  This  valley  is 
divided  into  the  East  and  West  Gardens,  and  its  num- 
berless flower-beds,  its  velvet 
sod,  and  its  showy  fountains 
are  kept  up  at  very  large  ex- 
pense. There  were  thousands 
of  gas  lamps  all  lighted. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gardens  rises  a  bold  range  of 
mountains,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  the  preci- 
pice of  Castle  Rock,  on  which 
stands  that  splendid  relic  of 
feudal  times,  the  old  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  which  towers 
above  every  other  object  for 
miles  round.  On  the  other 
opposite  hills,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  are  lofty  pic- 
turesque buildings  erected  on 
the  sides  of  the  declivities  so 
that  their  front  appears  a 
great  height,  sometimes  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  stories, 
while  on  the  street  behind 
they^  are,  perhaps,  not  more 
than  two  or  three.  They 
have  evidently  been  con- 
structed with  an  eye  to  ro- 
mantic beauty,  as  a  great 
many  are  of  the  ancient  tur- 
reted  architecture,  while  others  are  of  pointed  Gothic. 
The  gardens  are  separated  into  East  and  West  by  "  The 
Mound,"  which  connects  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  on 
which  are  erected  two  stately  public  buildings,  the  Mu- 
seum and  the  Art  Gallery.  Immediately  in  front  of  our 
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hotel,  on  the  south  side  of  Princes  Street,  stands  Sir  Walter 

Scott's  Monument, 
which  was  erected  in 
1840,  and  cost  $90,- 
000. 

It  is  a  Gothic  spire, 
200  ft.  high  ;  beneath 
the  basement  arches 
is  a  marble  sitting 
statue  of  the  poet 
and  novelist,  which 
cost  $10,000. 

When  we  went  for 
our  walk  it  was  ten 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
1  >right  moonlight,  but 
with  a  lavishness 
that  I  did  not  think 
Scotchmen  could  be 
guilty  of,  there  were 
scores  of  thousands 
of  gas  jets  illumin- 
ating Princes  Street 
and  the  Gardens  in 
the  valley  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  also  the  picturesque  city  on  the  hills  con- 
fronting us.  The  sight  was  dazzling,  and  one  which  I  can 
never  forget.  It  was  like  one's  idea  of  fairy -land.  We  both 
agreed  that  we  had  never  seen  anything  so  fine  before. 
The  great  peculiarity  of  the  scene,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  celebrated  promenades  in  Europe,  is,  that  here 
we  have  not  merely  tine  houses  and  pavements,  but  be- 
fore us  is  spread  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  rugged 
of  mountain  scenery.  However,  if  a  tourist  would  prop- 
erly appreciate  this  sight,  I  would  advise  him  to  see  it  on 
a  fine  moonlight  night,  when  the  lights  are  ablaze,  and  the 
streets  are  thronged  with  people  enjoying  the  charming 
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scene,  for  I  found  that  when  viewed  by  daylight  a  great 
deal  of  that  delicious  gloaming  which  gas-light  throws 
over  everything  disappears,  and  some  imperfections  are 
seen. 

I  thought  I  would  find  in  Scotland  cities  built  purely 
for  commerce,  and  not  a  farthing  expended  on  them  but 
what  was  actually  necessary. 

What  was  my  surprise  to  find  at  Edinburgh  the  most 
comfortable  hotel  I  had  yet  stopped  at  either  in  America 
or  England,  and  a  city  which,  for  lavish  expenditure  in 
public  works,  surpasses,  comparatively  speaking,  either 
New  York  or  London.  The  shops  also  look  as  if  they 
catered  to  the  taste  of  an  extravagant  people. 

At  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street  rises  Calton  Hill,  on 
which  is  an  enormously  high  monument  to  Nelson.  From 
the  monument  there  is  a  famous  view.  On  this  hill  there 
are  also  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart  and  the  poet  Burns. 
There  is  an  excellent  view  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  in 
the  dim  distance  the  hills  of  Fife.  Near  at  hand  is  the 
Calton  burying-ground,  which  contains  a  lofty  mausoleum 
over  the  grave  of  the  historian,  David  Hume. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  men  that  Edinburgh  ever 
fostered  was  John  Knox,  the  great  religious  reformer.  I 
was  in  the  house  in  which  he  lived  from  1559  until  his 
death  there  in  1572.  I  saw  the  very  window  from  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  preach  to  the  multitudes  who  as- 
sembled there  to  hear  him.  In  Parliament  Square  we  stood 
on  the  slab  which  covers  his  grave,  the  only  carving  on 
the  stone  being  "  J.  K.  1572." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  place  for  a  tourist  is  Holy- 
rood  Palace.  Here  is  shown  the  bed-room  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  the  bed,  bedding  and  furniture  exactly 
as  she  left  it,  over  300  years  ago.  Her  career  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  eventful  of  any  sovereign — a  charming, 
accomplished  and  beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  James 
the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  and  grand-daughter  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  of  England.  The  guide  now  points  out  in  a 
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passage  near  the  Queen's  private  apartment,  the  dark 
blood-stains  of  her  lover,  Rizzio,  which  have  never  been 
erased.  Queen  Mary  was  only  forty-five  years  old  when 
she  died,  and  had  been  Queen  of  France  and  of  Scotland ; 
had  married  three  husbands,  and  had  suffered  nineteen 
years'  imprisonment.  She  was  the  mother  of  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England.  I  was  shown 
the  room  in  the  Castle  (not  nine  feet  square)  where  James 
was  born.  She  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  pretty  hard 
case,  but  all  Scotchmen,  for  some  reason,  look  upon  her 
memory  with  a  great  deal  of  reverence. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  about  Holyrood  Palace  is 
what  is  called  "  The  Abbey  Sanctuary."  This  very  much 
resembles  the  Cities  of  Refuge  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  Sanctuary  comprises  the  Holyrood  Abbey  precincts 
and  all  the  Queen's  Park.  In  olden  times  it  had  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  but  now  confines  itself  to  insolvent  debtors. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland  at  the  present  moment,  insolvents 
can  be  arrested  for  debt ;  if,  however,  they  are  wily  enough 
to  escape  to  the  Sanctuary,  they  can  stand  on  one  side 
of  the  road  and  make  faces  at  their  enraged  creditors  on 
the  other.  If  they  step  one  foot  beyond  the  well-known 
boundary  line  they  may  be  dragged  to  prison.  The  old 
guide  informed  me  that  it  was  greatly  used  at  the  present 
day.  During  the  panic  which  occurred  after  the  smash- 
up  of  the  Bank  of  Glasgow,  at  all  hours  of  the  night  ex- 
cited, despairing  men  would  rush  into  the  Sanctuary,  and 
there,  at  least,  in  its  quiet  solitude,  feel  safe  from  all  the 
world.  Some  men  who  are  there  now  have  been  in  the 
place  for  years,  and  do  not  care  to  leave,  but  generally 
a  stay  of  three  or  four  days  is  all  that  is  required  to  make 
some  arrangement  with  their  creditors.  This  is  the  only 
remaining  Sanctuary  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  has  been 
especially  excepted  in  the  statutes  abolishing  the  others. 

We  visited  the  Signet  Library  and  Advocates'  Library. 
The  latter  contains  more  than  200,000  volumes,  and  was 
a  great  resort  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ;  in  the  place  where 
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he  was  wont  to  rest,  is  his  sitting  figure  in  marble,  very 
natural  and  life-like  in  appearance. 

We  were  in  the  Scotch  Law  Courts,  and  there  listened 
to  cases  tried  before  Lord  Craighill  and  Lord  Rutherford 
Clark.  The  Advocates  wear  wigs,  the  same  as  Barristers 
do  in  England,  and  exceedingly  ugly  they  look  in  them. 
The  Writers  to  the  Signet  correspond  to  the  Attorneys  and 
Solicitors  in  England  or  Canada. 

The  Libraries  are  more  extensive  than  the  one  at 
Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  but  the  building  not  half  so  fine. 

In  the  old  town,  the  road  which  runs  from  the  Castle 
to  Holyrood  is  called  High  Street ;  this  was  formerly  the 
rendezvous  of  fashion  and  the  resort  of  dandies,  but  time 
works  great  changes  ;  it  is  now  the  lowest  slum  of  Edin- 
burgh, and,  with  the  exception  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seven  Dials  and  Drury  Lane,  at  London,  contains  more 
filth  and  squalid  men,  women  and  children  than  any  place 
in  the  island.  On  this  street  are,  John  Knox's  house  ;  a 
house  once  occupied  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  another  by 
Milton  ;  also  a  churchyard,  in  which  is  buried  Adam 
Smith,  the  great  master  of  political  economy,  and  the 
author  of  "  Wealth  of  .Nations."  His  tombstone  is  em- 
bedded in  a  side  wall,  and  on  it  is  engraved  very  simply 
a  record  of  his  name,  his  books,  his  birth  and  death. 

The  most  prominent  and  romantic  feature  in  any  view- 
of  the  city  is  "  Edinburgh  Castle."  This  stands  on  a  pre- 
cipitous rock,  445  high,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  a  fierce 
conflict  during  the  feuds  between  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  and  also  between  the  Scotchmen  and  their  too 
powerful  foes,  the  English.  The  entrance  is  over  a  regu- 
lar bond  fide  old  moat  and  drawbridge  of  the  feudal 
times;  ar?d  its  towers,  battlements  and  prison-cells  all 
speak  of  days  long  gone  by.  In  the  Crown-room  are 
exhibited  the  Crown  Jewels  of  Scotland  ;  these  were  lost 
for  a  long  number  of  years,  but  were  finally  discovered  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  found  a  clue  to  their  whereabouts 
in  some  of  his  researches  for  material  for  his  Waverley 
Novels. 
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The  old  Tolbooth  mentioned  in  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian "  has  been  long  torn  down ;  where  it  stood  in  the 
sidewalk  is  a  large  red  heart,  signifying  the  heart  of 
Midlothian.  It  is  always  pointed  out  to  travellers  with 
great  gusto. 

p  ^The  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  instead  of  St.  Andrew, 
should  be  Saint  Walter  Scott.      His  memory  is  almost 

adored  by  the  people,  and  in- 
deed it  is  chiefly  through  his 
writings  that  the  country  is 
familiarly  known  to  foreign- 
ers. Almost  every  place  in 
Edinburgh  which  is  pointed 
out  to  a  tourist  is  associated 
in  some  way  with  the  memory 
of  this  remarkable  man,  while 
Loch  Katrine  and  The  Tros- 
sachs  are  celebrated  solely  for 
the  fact  that  there  the  chief 
scenes  are  laid  in  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake."  In  fact,  his 
charming  Poems  and  his  im- 
mortal Wave  rleys  embrace  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  and  make 


the  good  old  days,  Loch  Ka- 
trine was  the  stronghold  of  the  clan  Macgregor,  who  were 
wont  to  conceal  the  cattle  here  which  they  had  plundered 
from  their  more  Southern  neighbours.  They  were,  to  speak 
plain  Saxon,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  robbers  until 
the  magic  wand  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  touched  them,  when 
they  were  immediately  transformed  into  heroes,  and  now 
the  names  of  Rob  Roy  and  The  Douglas  are  treasured  by 
all  true  Scots  as  all  that  is  chivalrous  and  great.  Abbots- 
ford,  which  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Scott's  life,  is  the 
embodiment  of  beauty  and  romance.  It  is  a  shrine  visit- 
ed every  year  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  come  at  great 
inconvenience  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 
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The  house  itself  is  a  fantastic  pile,  built  at  different 
periods  and  under  Sir  Walter's  personal  direction.  It  is 
an  antiquarian  museum  in  itself,  and  its  walls  contain  odd 
portions  of  Melrose  Abbey,  Holyrood  Palace,  The  Old 
Tolbooth,  and  other  celebrated  places. 

The  collection  of  curiosities  is  a  precious  and  valu- 
able one,  and  indicates  the  quaint  and  rich  taste  of  the 
collector.  Among  them  are  the  cross  carried  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  on  the  scaffold  when  she  was  beheaded  ; 
the  portfolio  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  taken  from  his 
carriage  immediately  after  Waterloo,  and  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  also  locks  of 
hair  of  Nelson  and  Wellington. 

The  study,  though,  is  perfection.  I  would  like  to  have 
one  built  on  its  model.  The  leathered-covered  arm-chair 
which  he  used  when  writing  is  there.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  it  is  very  comfortable,  as  I  sat  in  it 
and  surveyed  the  room. 

The  old  place  is  now  owned  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Maxwell, 
great-grand-daughter  of  the  Poet.  To  show  what  a  deep 
interest  the  world  takes  in  making  this  pilgrimage,  my 
companion  counted  in  the  Visitors'  book  170  signatures 
on  12th  July,  1878.  In  1867  it  was  visited  by  Queen 
Victoria.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  memory  of  this 
great  genius  is  fully  honoured  and  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen.  The  most  magnificent  monument  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  capital  city,  is  to  him,  and  the  other  cities  of 
Scotland  have  followed  this  example  and  erected  costly 
memorials.  He  died  at  Abbotsford  on  21st  September, 
1832,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children,  and  was  interred 
in  Dryburgh  Abbey.  This  abbey  has  been  a  picturesque 
ruin  for  over  300  years,  and  is  owned  by  the  Erskine 
family,  descendants  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  promised  the  late  Earl  that  this  would  be  his  burial- 
place.  The  tomb  is  in  St.  Mary's  Aisle,  the  simple  in- 
scription on  the  granite  slab  being,  "  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Baronet,  died  September  21st,  A.D.  1832."  At  his  feet 
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lie  the  remains  of  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law, 
biographer,  and  friend.  Scott's  writings  are,  and,  I  fancy, 
always  will  be,  the  classics  of  Scotland. 

The  museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh  is  excellent. 
Everything  is  curious  and  recherche.  The  ordinary  con- 
tents of  the  average  museum  are  little  more  than  a 
second-hand  mummy  and  a  few  old  coins ;  but  I  must 
say  this  collection  was  quite  a  treat. 

There  was  exhibited  what  very  much  delighted  my 
juvenile  mind,  a  sea-chest  and  drinking  cup  which  be- 
longed to  Alexander  Selkirk,  more  familiarly  known  as 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  were  actually  with  him  during  his 
sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  I  had  a  long 
look  at  this.  "  The  Maiden  "  is  also  shown.  This  was  the 
modest  little  instrument  used  for  beheading  criminals  in 
Edinburgh.  Many  celebrated  men  have  been  despatched 
by  it,  amongst  them  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  in  1685. 

The  most  curious  relic  in  the  place  is  the  "  Quigrich,"  or 
crosier  of  St.  Fillan,  and  it  has  a  strange  history  of  1,400 
years.  This  crosier,  emblematical  of  the  shepherd's  cross, 
or  the  Saviour's  care  for  His  children,  was  owned  by  Saint 
Fillan,  a  Scotchman,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century. 

In  one  of  the  great  battles  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  this 
crosier  was  carried  in  the  battle-front  to  inspire  the  sol- 
diers to  fresh  acts  of  daring.  "  The  Bruce"  perceived 
that  the  monk  who  carried  it  wavered  through  fear.  It 
was  a  critical  moment,  for  had  the  priest  retreated,  all 
might  have  been  lost.  With  great  presence  of  mind  the 
commander  ordered  the  faint-hearted  monk  at  once  to 
deliver  it  to  one  Dewar,  whom  he  had  perceived  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour.  The  battle  was  won,  and 
for  hundreds  of  years  this  precious  heir-loom  remained  in 
the  family  of  the  stalwart  Dewar.  For  along  time  past  the 
antiquarians  of  Scotland  had  searched  in  vain  for  it,  but 
finally  Professor  Wilson,  of  Toronto  University,  Canada, 
after  arduous  researches,  discovered  that  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Alexander  Dewar,  of  the  Township  of  Plymp- 
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ton,  in  the  County  of  Lambton,  Canada,  whose  ancestors 
had  guarded  it  as  a  sacred  trust  since  it  had  been  delivered 
to  their  care  by  the  great  Bruce.  After  some  negotiations, 
Professor  Wilson  at  last  secured  the  treasure  for  this 
museum,  it  having  been  legally  conveyed  by  Alexander 
Dewar  and  his  son,  Archibald  Dewar,  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Numberless  stories  are  told  of  its  peculiar 
virtues,  healing  powers,  &c. 


SCOTLAND. 

GLASGOW  BANK— FAMOUS  SHIPS  OF  THE  CLYDE— KYLES  OF  BUTE— HIGHLANDS 
OF  SCOTLAND— CASTLE  OF  MACALLUM  MORE— WELCOME  HOME  OF  MARQUIS  OF 
LORNE— BEN  LOMOND— LOCH  KATRINE,  THE  HOME  OF  BEAUTIFUL  ELLEN—THE 
DOUGLAS  AND  FITZ  JAMES— THE  TROSSACHS— GRETNA  GREEN,  THE  HAVEN  OF 
RUNAWAY  LOVERS. 

10th  July,  1879. 

N  the  evening  of  21st  June  last  we  left  Edinburgh 
for  Glasgow,  and  remained  there  over  Sunday. 
We  saw  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  now  famous 
for  its  peculiar  system  of  bank  management.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  Virginia  Street,  and  has  a  very  modest  appearance, 
just  the  sort  of  a  looking  place  to  ensure  confidence. 

The  city  is  entirely  devoted  to  commerce  and  ship- 
building ;  to  a  tourist  it  has  few  attractions.  The  show- 
place  is  George  Square,  a  fine  quadrangle  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  a  favourite  promenade.  In  it  is  a  massive 
column,  eighty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  statue  is  a  beautifully-finished 
piece  of  workmanship,  and  is  very  imposing  in  appear- 
ance ;  the  only  fault  I  could  find  with  it  was  that  it  does 
not  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  original.  Glas- 
gow is  known  to  fame  as  the  centre  of  the  most  extensive 
ship-building  trade  in  the  world.  If  an  ocean-going 
steamer  is  not  built  on  the  Clyde,  it  is  a  very  plebeian 
affair,  and  has  to  take  a  back  seat  at  Lloyds. 

On  the  morning  of  23rd  June  we  left  by  rail  for  Green- 
ock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  and  there  embarked  for 
Rothesay,  thence  up  the  Kyles  of  Bute  and  around  the 
north  end  of  the  Isle  of  Bute  into  Loch  Fyne.  We 
steamed  up  this  fine  loch  to  Inveraray,  stopped  over 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  inspected  Inveraray  Castle, 
the  chief  place  of  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  is 
a  lordly  old  stronghold,  and  quite  worthy  of  the  premier 
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peer  of  Scotland.  In  1847,  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort  visited  at  the  castle,  and  it  was  then  the  scene  of 
great  fetes  and  rejoicings. 

When  the  heir  to  the  Dukedom  married  the  Princess 
Louise,  in  1871,  the  welcome  home  which  awaited  the 
royal  pair  was  on  such  a  scale  of  grandeur  as  will  be 
remembered  for  many  a  long  day  in  the  county.  In  the 
dining-room  of  the  Argyll  Arms  Hotel,  a  short  distance 
from  the  castle,  are  large  photographs  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise.  The  people  in  this  part 
of  Scotland  regard  the  Argylls  as  in  every  respect  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  Royal  Family  of  England.  In  1871, 
when  the  engagement  of  the  Princess  Louise  was  an- 
nounced to  an  old  Scotchman,  he  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion, "  Aye,  mon,  but  the  Queen's  a  lucky  chiej.  to  catch 
sic  a  mon  as  Macallum  More  for  her  daughter." 

We  left  Inveraray  on  a  four-in-hand  coach,  drove  through 
"  Argyll's  Bowling  Green,"  a  range  of  very  rugged  and 
precipitous  mountains,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Highlands,  thence  into  Glencoe,  a  wild  region,  which  con- 
tains the  grandest,  gloomiest  and  most  awful  scenery  I 
have  yet  witnessed.  It  was  a  fearful  pull  for  the  horses 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills;  on  the  summit  is  a  small 
monument  called  "  The  Rest,  and  be  Thankful."  Here 
the  guide  pointed  out  a  huge  mountain  called  "  The  Cob- 
bler," from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  cobbler  at  work 
and  his  wife  scolding  him.  I  honestly  looked  and  looked, 
and  tried  to  trace  some  resemblance,  but  after  all  had  to 
acknowledge  to  the  driver  that  I  could  not  discover  any 
likeness.  I  think  he  regarded  this  statement  as  rank 
heresy,  as  from  time  immemorial  this  cobbler  legend  has 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  it  is  the  correct 
thing  to  say  that  you  thought  it  was  actually  a  cobbler 
and  his  wife  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  country  here  is  so  mountainous  that  it  can  only  be 
used  for  cattle  and  sheep-grazing.  The  sheep  and  lambs 

n  be  seen  in  hundreds  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.     After 
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passing  Loch  Rest  and  Loch  Long,  we  arrived  at  Tarbet, 
where  we  put  up  at  the  only  hotel  in  the  place,  and  a  well- 
appointed  one  it  was. 

After  tea  we  strolled  up  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond ;  it 
was  a  quiet,  clear  night,  and  warm.  The  luxuriant  foli- 
age on  the  banks,  the  still,  transparent  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  Ben  Lomond  opposite  us  towering  like  a  giant  over 
the  pigmy  hamlet,  all  tended  to  make  it  an  interesting 
and  grand  scene.  Our  walk  continued  for  a  couple  of 
hours ;  it  was  altogether  too  pleasant  to  go  indoors. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  Loch  Lomond  in  a  ferry 
to  Inversnaid,  and  from  thence  by  coach,  called  "  Roderick 
Dhu,"  to  Stronachlachler,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Katrine. 
This  loch  is  called  by  Sir  Walter  the  Queen  of  Scotland's 
lakes,  and  is  the  scene  of  his  celebrated  poem,  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."  We  had  a  pleasant  stroll  around  the 
head  of  the  loch,  picked  ferns,  and  enjoyed  the  scenery. 
In  a  little  while  we  embarked  on  the  screw  steamer  "Rob 
Roy,"  which  conveyed  us  the  whole  length  of  the  loch  to 
the  Trossachs.  The  captain  pointed  out  to  me  the  spot 
where  Fitz  James'  trumpet-blast  startled  the  beautiful 
Ellen,  who  immediately  afterwards  darted  out  from  the 
shore  in  her  boat ;  also  the  spot  where  Malcolm  Graeme, 
swearing  he  would  not  be  under  compliment  to  Roderick 
Dhu,  swam  across  the  loch. 

In  a  crevice  of  the  rocks  on  the  bank,  not  very  far 
from  Ellen's  Isle,  is  the  Goblin's  Cave,  where  Fitz  James 

fave  the  signet  ring  to  Ellen,  which   she  afterwards  so 
ravely  used  to  save  her  father's  life. 
The  centre  of  attraction,  however,  is  Ellen's  Isle,  a  small 
green  spot  near  the  foot  of  the  lake.     This  is  where  the 
Douglas  lived  and  extended  his  hospitality  to  Roderick 
Dhu,  Fitz  James,  and  Malcolm  Graeme.     The  water  sur- 
rounding it  is  so  clear  that  in  all  photographs  of  it  the 
shadow  comes  out  so  distinctly  that  one  cannot  tell  when 
the  photo  is  upside  down. 

.Loch  Katrine  is  eight  miles  long,  and  has  an  average 
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breadth  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     It  supplies  the 
City  of  Glasgow  with  water. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  shortly  after  leaving  Inver- 
snaid  we  saw  Coilantogle  Ford,  the  scene  of  the  desperate 
struggle  between  the  King  (or  Fitz  James)  and  the  lordly 
Roderick  Dhu.  The  poetry,  alas  !  has  departed.  Utterly 
regardless  of  the  feelings  of  romantic  tourists,  the  pro- 
prietor has  used  the  rapids  at  the  ford  for  a  mill.  It  is 
physically  impossible  in  the  presence  of  a  modern  flour 
mill  to  paint  a  picture  in  one's  mind  of  that  knightly 
encounter  of  yore. 

The  Trossaehs  are  about  a  mile  long,  and  are  thickly 
wooded  throughout ;  there  are  deep  defiles,  craggy  gorges, 
and  everything  dark,  green  and  luxuriant.  From  the  Tros- 
sachs'  Hotel  we  took  a  four-in-hand  Tally-Ho !  coach  to 
Callander..  On  the  way  there  it  rained  heavily,so  that  when 
we  arrived  at  our  destination  all  were  drenched  to  the 
skin.  At  the  hotel  there  was  no  fire  except  in  the  kitchen  ; 
here  we  adjourned,  and  had  a  jolly  time  over  a  scorching 
large  fire.  I  never  saw  fellows  more  grateful  for  a  com- 
fortable warm  place  to  get  to.  After  a  short  stay  here  we 
took  train  for  Glasgow. 

At  Stirling  we  saw  the  old  castle  celebrated  in  Scotch 
stories,  and  an  important  "  bone  of  contention "  in  the 
olden  days.  The  next  day  we  started  for  England. 

On  the  way  down  we  saw  that  historic  spot,  "  Gretna 
Green."  This  is  the  nearest  Scotch  village  to  England, 
and  in  the  good  old  days  it  was  customary,  when  stern 
parents  proved  unmanageable  and  would  not  listen  to  rea- 
son, and  consent  to  the  union  of  a  youthful  couple,  for 
the  latter  to  take  French  leave,  hire  a  pair  of  fast  horses, 
and  make  a  bolt  for  that  haven  of  safety,  Gretna  Green. 
Once  on  Scotch  soil,  it  required  no  tedious  calling  of  the 
banns  thrice  in  the  village  church,  but  everything  was  sim- 
ple and  easy.  The  custom  was  to  repair  at  once  to  the 
village  blacksmith,  and  there  sign  the  marriage-book,  and 
have  their  signatures  duly  attested  by  the  sturdy  old  black- 
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smith.  Generally,  the  adventurous  couple  were  closely 
followed  by  an  enraged  father  or  an  indignant  brother ; 
so,  after  hastily  scrawling  their  names  in  the  book,  they 
would  rush  out,  jump  into  the  carriage,  and  be  off  again 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  The  old  smith  was  a  celebrat- 
ed character,  and  made  lots  of  money  from  the  hundreds 
of  runaway  matches  which  took  place  every  year.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  Parliament,  which  never  has  a  proper 
sense  of  the  romantic,  by  a  very  practical  Act,  in  1856, 
declared  all  such  marriages  illegal. 
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DUBLIN — JAUNTING-CARS — PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS — BURKE — GRATTAN — 
GOLDSMITH — THE  CASTLE — BOG-OAK  CHAPEL— SACKVILLE  STREET — PH(E- 
NIX  PARK — WELLINGTON — THE  FOUR  COURTS — GUINNESS*  BREWERY- 
BELFAST,  A  WIDE-AWAKE  PLACE — THE  LINEN  TRADE. 

17th  August,  1879. 

UBLIN,  the  capital  of  "  the  Emerald  Isle,"  has  a 
population  of  about  360,000,  but  does  not  bear  the 
air  of  thrift  or  active  prosperity.  There,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  Irish  jaunting-cars,  and  can't  fancy  how 
the  people  have  not  given  them  up  long  ago.  I  went 
for  a  drive  from  Fitzwilliam  Square  to  Guinness'  Brewery. 
The  roads  were  hard  and  lumpy,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  prevent  being  thrown  off.  The  driver 
was  a  genuine  son  of  the  "  ould  sod,"  and  drove  at  a  fear- 
fully rapid  rate.  As  the  hansom  is  the  national  convey- 
ance of  the  Englishman,  so  is  the  jaunting-car  to  the  Irish- 
man. Although  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  latter,  I  must, 
in  justice,  say,  after  trying  them  both,  that  the  hansom  is 
immensely  superior  in  point  of  comfort. 

In  Scotland  I  did  not  notice  any  marked  distinction 
between  the  people  and  the  English.  This,  doubtless,  is 
because  they  all  reside  in  the  same  island,  but  upon  ar- 
riving in  Ireland  I  could  see  at  once  that  I  had  come 
amongst  a  different  nation.  The  people  of  Dublin  and 
south  of  it  are  careless,  generous,  and  good-natured.  They 
speak  in  a  rich  brogue,  pronouncing  the  i  like  oi,  as  "a  foine 
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day,  sur."  Where  money  is  concerned,  I  never  saw  such 
careless  people.  In  two  instances  when  getting  change 
at  shops  they  could  not  find  a  penny  or  twopence,  and 
insisted  upon  giving  me  the  benefit  of  it,  saying,  "  Shure, 
sur,  it  doesn't  make  a  ha'porth  o'  difference."  In  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  they  would  change  a  sovereign  for  the 
sake  of  a  farthing. 

In  conversation  they  are  easy-going  fellows,  much  more 
deliberate  and  primitive  than  their  brethren  over  the 
Channel,  and  are  not  at  all  so  anxious  in  business  or  to 
induce  one  to  purchase  in  their  shops.  They  will  spend 
as  long  as  you  please  in  showing  their  goods,  but  do  not 
press  you  to  buy,  and  apparently  don't  care  whether  you 
do  or  not. 

I  went  all  over  Trinity  College,  which  has  sent  out 
such  famous  men  as  Burke,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Grattan,  and 
Flood.  The  bronze  statues  of  Burke 
and  Goldsmith,  in  front  of  the 
College,  are  considered  two  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  somewhat 
resembles  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  its  imposing  colonnades  make 
it  a  much  grander  building.  The 
Irish  Parliament  used  to  meet  here 
before  the  Union  in  1800.  The  old 
House  of  Lords  still  remains  the 
same,  but  the  Chamber  has  noth- 
ing striking — all  very  simple  and 
plain.  The  architect  seems  to  have 
devoted  his  whole  genius  to  the 
external  appearance  of  the  building,  and  not  to  have  cared 
a  rush  how  the  inside  looked. 

The  old  House  of  Commons  Chamber  is  now  the  Telling- 
Room  of  the  Bank. 

The  Castle  of  Dublin,  the  present  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  is 
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worth  seeing.  The  state  apartments  are  not  particularly 
fine,  but  the  chapel  is  a  curiosity.  Its  pillars,  galleries, 
pews,  floors,  statues  and  pulpit  are  all  made  of  solid  Irish 
bog-oak — the  carvings  are  quaint,  and  by  masters  of  re- 
nown. 

Sackville  Street,  about  which  the  Dublinites  get  so  en- 
thusiastic, is  finer  than  anything  in  London,  but  not  at 
all  to  be  compared  to  Princes  Street,  in  Edinburgh.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  street  a  massive  column,  108  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  inevitable  Nelson, 
has  been  erected. 

Further  down  is  Carlisle  Bridge,  which  is  just  now 
being  widened  to  the  whole  width  of  Sackville  Street. 
When  this  is  finished,  the  view  from  the  Bridge  will  be 
grand.  Of  course  it  will  always  lack  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Edinburgh ;  but,  in  point  of  public  buildings, 
will  be  able  to  compare  favourabty. 

Phoenix  Park,  celebrated  in  many  an  Irish  ballad  and 
romance,  is  an  enormous  place — almost  a  township  in  itself 
— covering  1760  acres.  The  chief  attraction  here  is  the 
Wellington  Testimonial,  which  is,  by  all  odds,  the  most 
gigantic  monument  I  have  yet  seen.  On  the  side  is  en- 
graved : 

"  Asia  and  Europe,  saved  by  thee,  proclaim, 
Invincible  in  war,  thy  deathless  name  ; 
Now  round  thy  brow  the  civic  oak  we  twine, 
That  every  earthly  glory  may  be  thine." 

The  obelisk  rises  to  the  enormous  height  of  205  feet. 
The  people  here  say  that  the  Duke  was  born  at  No.  24 
Merrion  St.,  Dublin,  in  1769,  and  the  Irish  are  very  proud 
of  his  memory. 

I  was  conducted  all  over  the  celebrated  Brewery  of  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness  &  Co.  They  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  manufacture  of  porter.  In  the  cellars  there  are 
125  vats,  each  of  which  holds  1000  hogsheads.  The  build- 
ings cover  about  thirty  acres,  and  it  requires  every  inch 
of  the  room  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  "  Guinness' 
stout." 
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The  River  Liffey  divides  Dublin  into  two  parts.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  barges,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  splendid  stone  embankments.  On  the  north  side  the 
Four  Courts  can  be  seen  from  Carlisle  Bridge.  This  is  a 
stately  edifice,  the  pride  of  the  city,  and  holds  somewhat 
the  same  position,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  as  Osgoode  Hall 
does  to  Canada. 

Dublin  is  not  essentially  a  business  city,  but  is  the  resort 
of  families  of  wealth  and  of  professional  and  literary  men. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  I  left  Dublin  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  proceeded  to  Belfast.  At  Drogheda,  on  the 
banks  of  the  historic  Boyne,  is  pointed  out  the  spot 
where,  on  the  Ifet  July,  1690  (not  12th  July),  the  battle 
was  fought  between  King  James  II.  and  his  son-in-law, 
William,  Prince  of  Orange.  This  great  contest  and  victory, 
which  the  Protestants  claim  gave  them  religious  liberty 
in  Ireland,  is  much  talked  of  and  gloried  in  by  the  people 
of  the  North.  In  the  country  through  which  we  passed 
hundreds  of  acres  on  each  side  of  the  railway  line  were 
used  as  bleaching-grounds  for  the  different  linen  factories. 
The  green  sod  covered  by  the  pure  white  linen  makes  a 
peculiar  and  very  pretty  sight. 

Belfast  is  the  most  important  business  town  in  Ireland. 
Here  all  is  brisk,  clean  and  lively;  everybody  wide-awake 
and  on  the  qui  vive  to  make  money.  Less  than  sixty 
years  ago  this  town  had  only  a  population  of  37,000.  tt 
has  now  run  up  to  beyond  180,000.  For  a  city  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  such  a  growth  is  regarded  as  marvel- 
lous. The  principal  thoroughfares  are  High  Street  and 
Donegall  Place. 

The  busy  streets  and  anxious-looking  men  reminded 
me  very  much  of  London, England;  in  fact,  one  could  hardly 
fancy  the  difference  there  is  between  the  dignified  and 
leisure-loving  inhabitants  of  Dublin  and  the  business-like 
and  active  people  of  Belfast.  The  great  stay  of  the  town, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  North,  is  the  linen  trade. 
The  York  Street  Flax  Manufacturing  Company  has  the 
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largest  linen  mill  in  Ireland,  giving  constant  employment 
to  over  2500  persons,  chiefly  girls  and  women. 

I  have  gone  through  some  of  the  leading  manufactories 
in  the  principal  cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  never 
did  I  witness  a  scene  of  greater  prosperity  than  there  is  in 
this  mill  at  Belfast.  One  of  the  drives  from  Belfast  is 
out  to  Cave  Hill,  from  the  top  of  which  an  extensive  view 
of  the  country  can  be  had.  In  approaching  this  hill  a 
peculiarity  is  pointed  out.  The  formation  of  the  side  re- 
sembles in  a  remarkable  degree  the  profile  of  Napoleon  I., 
the  peculiar  chin  of  Bonaparte  coming  out  very  well. 
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THE  WALLS  OF  DERRY— GIANT'S  CAUSEWAY -SEA-SICK  ON  THE  CHANNEL- 
DESOLATE  SOUTH  IRELAND— THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY— BEWITCHING  KATE 
KEARNEY — IRISH  GAME  COCKS— A  JOLLY  RIDE  THROUGH  GAP  OF  DUNLOE— 
KISSING  THE  BLARNEY  STONE— HOW  A  GIRL  DID  IT. 

CORK,  IRELAND,  25th  Aug.,  1879. 

last  letter  left  me  shaking  hands  with  my  uncle 
at  Portadown  station.  I  had  been  heartily  wel- 
comed by  my  Irish  relatives,  and  had  spent  a 
delightful  week  at  the  house  in  which  my  grandfather 
was  born.  After  a  pleasant  railway  journey  up  through 
the  north  country,  I  arrived  at  Londonderry. 

The  memorable  siege  of  Derry,in  1688,  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Protestant  Ireland,  and  this  is  about  all 
the  town  is  noted  for. 

The  walls  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  are 
exactly  one  mile  in  circumference.  They  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  thick,  so  the  weapons  of  the  day 
had  not  much  effect  on  them  at  the  time  of  the  siege ; 
but  under  our  modern  system  of  artillery  the  masonry 
wouldn't  stand  out  many  hours. 

I  walked  around  on  top  of  the  walls.  There  are  four 
unwieldy  gates — one  of  them  called  "  Butchers'  Gate," 
because  of  the  terrible  slaughter  which  occurred  at  this 
point  during  one  of  the  onslaughts  of  the  attacking  army. 

From  Deny  by  rail  to  Port  Rush,  where,  in  company 
with  a  vivacious  Frenchman,  I  drove  out  to  the  far-famed 
Giant's  Causeway  on  a  jauri ting-car. 

The  wonders  of  the  Causeway,  with  its  pillars  so  re- 
markably fitted  together,  the  stately  amphitheatre,  and 
the  beautiful  caves,  have  been  too  often  pictured  to  allow 
me  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  another  description. 

At  Belfast  I  arrived  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  catch 
the  steamer  "  Rathlin,"  bound  for  Waterford,  220  miles. 
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This  journey  on  St.  George's  Channel  was  a  memorable 
one  for  me.  I  was  hopelessly  sea-sick  the  whole  way. 
The  chops  of  the  channel  make  a  nasty,  uneven,  lumpy, 
not-to-be- depended-on  sea.  I  was  miserable  and  home- 
sick. Some  one,  in  describing  his  feelings  under  similar 
circumstances,  as  the  malady  progressed,  said,  with  ex- 
pressive and  truthful  brevity,  "At  first  I  was  afraid  I 
would  die,  and  then  I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't." 

Waterford  is  a  poverty-stricken  looking  place,  fearfully 
behind  the  age.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  country  unsurpassed  for  fertility,  but  for  some  reason 
appears  to  be  at  present  under  the  same  bliglit  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

From  Waterford  I  crossed  over  the  south  country  to 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  on 
each  side  of  the  railway  are  entirely  uncultivated.  The 
hedges  are  out  of  repair,  and  only  a  few  stray  sheep  and 
cattle  are  seen  grazing  in  the  meadows.  The  mud  cabins 
give  one  the  impression  that  the  finances  of  the  occupants 
must  be  at  a  low  ebb. 

At  Killarney  I  put  up  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  and  was 
fortunate  in  meeting  a  party  of  jovial  young  Welshmen, 
who  were  out  on  the  same  errand  as  myself. 

Our  party  in  a  large  carriage  drove  around  the  Lower 
Lake  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  At  Kate  Kearney's  cottage 
we  alighted  and  engaged  saddle-horses  to  ride  through 
the  Gap,  a  distance  of  over  four  miles.  This  cottage  is 
named  after  a  celebrated  Irish  peasant  girl  of  great  beauty, 
who  resided  here  in  days  of  yore— 

"  Oh  !  have  you  not  heard  of  Kate  Kearney, 
She  lives  on  the  banks  of  Killarney  ; 
From  the  glance  of  her  eye  shun  danger  and  fly, 
For  fatal's  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney. 
Oh  !   should  you  e'er  meet  this  Kate  Kearney, 
Who  lives  on  the  banks  of  Killarney, 
Beware  of  her  smile,  for  many  a  wile 
Lies  hid  in  the  smile  of  Kate  Kearney — 
Though  she  looks  so  bewitchingly  simple, 
There's  mischief  in  every  dimple  ;"  &c.,  &c. 
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There  is  an  easy-going  raciness  and  simplicity  about 
these  lines  which  is  thoroughly  Irish. 

The  horses  in  this  neighbourhood  are  proverbially  lazy, 
and  are  called  by  the  guides  "  Game-cocks."  I  couldn't 
understand  the  reason  of  this,  and  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion. A  genuine  Paddy,  in  a  rich  brogue,  replied,  "Shure, 
sur,  its  bekase  the  divils  would  rather  die  than  run." 

The  Gap  is  a  wild  mountain  gorge,  and  none  of  the 
party  will  ever  forget  our  ride  through  it.  From  the 
first  we  were  'besieged  by  a  crowd  of  women  and  girls, 
who  insisted  upon  our  drinking  a  mixture  of  goat's  milk 
and  mountain-dew.  They  carried  a  bottle  of  each  under 
their  arms,  and  it  was  amusing  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
they  advanced  why  we  should  imbibe  a  "  dhrap  of  the 
craythur."  They  were  all  barefooted,  and  wore  no  head 
covering. 

One  of  the  girls,  aged  sixteen,  named  Eily  O'Connor, 
the  Colleen  Bawn,  was  a  genuine  beauty.  I  had  a  long 
t?vlk  with  her  on  the  road,  and  was  impressed  with  her  in- 
telligence. She  said  that  the  girls  usually  got  married 
when  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  but 
always  had  to  supply  the  fortune,  which  means  thirty- 
five  shillings  to  pay  for  the  priest's  services. 

The  Pass  lies  between  the  Purple  Mountain  and  Mac- 
gillicuddy's  Reeks,  and  contains  some  grand  and  pic- 
turesque scenery. 

Notwithstanding  the  love  of  ease,  which  is  the  chief 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  "  game-cocks,"  we  succeed- 
ed by  dint  of  an  immense  amount  of  bullying  in  making 
them  gallop  at  a  rattling  pace  for  a  part  of  the  distance. 
The  girls  took  short  cuts  and  kept  up  with  us. 

This  canter  in  the  pure  mountain  air  was  glorious. 

At  the  end  of  the  Gap  we  met  two  girls,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  They  must  have  been  relatives  of  "  Be- 
witching Kate  Kearney."  All  remarked  afterwards  upon 
their  great  beauty.  Although  also  engaged  in  the  "  busy 
hum  of  commerce,"  they  were  exceedingly  modest,  and  did 
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not  unduly  press  us  to  buy  their  wares.  One  was  a  second 
edition  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  other  was  a  brunette. 

Our  boat  met  us  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake,  and 
conveyed  us  back  through  the  middle  and  lower  lakes 
to  Ross  Castle. 

Near  Tore  we  shot  the  rapids  flowing  under  the  Old 
Weir  bridge.  It  was  quite  exciting,  and  reminded  me  in 
a  mild  way  of  adventures  on  Canadian  rivers. 

The  Lakes  are  beautiful,  in  some  respects  more  so  than 
Windermere. 

That  same  evening,  our  whole  party  of  seven  left  Kil- 
larney — six  returning  to  England  by  way  of  Dublin  and 
Holyhead,  and  one  going  down  to  Blarney  Castle. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  weekly  boat 
was  to  sail  from  Cork  to  Bristol,  so  my  object  was  to  kiss 
the  Blarney  Stone  and  then  catch  the  boat. 

What  was  my  consternation  to  find  out  from  the  con- 
stable at  Blarney  station,  at  9.30  p.m.,  the  following 
obstacles  :  that  the  village  was  a  mile  distant ;  that  there 
was  no  hotel  there,  but  there  was  a  Mrs.  Smith,  who  might 
take  compassion  and  give  me  a  night's  lodging  ;  that 
although  only  five  miles  from  Cork,  there  was  no  jaunting- 
car  or  other  means  to  get  into  Cork  to  catch  the  steamer, 
and  no  train  left  before  9.30  a.m. ;  that  the  next  day 
(Tuesday)  wasn't  a  visiting  day  at  the  castle,  and  visitors 
were,  under  no  circumstances,  allowed  into  the  grounds 
except  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  These  little  facts  were 
rather  a  damper.  However,  T  walked  with  the  constable, 
who  had  just  been  relieved  from  his  duty,  through  a  dark, 
lonely  road  into  the  little  hamlet.  Here  I  found  Mrs. 
Smith  a  regular  trump.  She  made  up  a  bed  in  her  parlour, 
and  gave  me  a  nice  cup  of  tea  and  some  poached  eggs  on 
toast.  I  mentioned  my  desire  to  see  the  castle  early  next 
morning,  but  she  feared  it  was  impossible. 

After  supper  I  called  on  the  woman  at  the  lodge  gate, 
and  stated  my  case.  After  a  long  parley,  she  promised  to 
admit  me  at  dawn  the  following  morning  in  consideration 
of  my  not  mentioning  to  "  a  sowl"  how  I  got  in. 
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Shortly  after  six  the  next  morning  I  was  at  the  gate. 
The  gardeners  and  labourers  were  not  yet  astir.  Every- 
thing worked  like  a  charm.  I  got  into  the  old  castle  arid 
kissed  the  far-famed  stone. 

It  is  awkwardly  situated  at  a  great  height  from  the 
ground,  and  the  kissing  of  it  is  really  quite  dangerous 
without  the  presence  of  a  companion  to  hold  one's  legs. 
However,  it  is  one  of  the  most  famous  spots  in  Ireland, 
and  is  visited  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  travellers. 
No  one  ought  to  be  a  hardy  enough  sceptic  to  doubt  its 
virtues,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  following  lines : 

"  There  is  a  stone  there,  that  whoever  kisses, 
Oh  !  he  never  misses  to  grow  iloquent ; 
A  cliver  spouter,  he'll  sure  turn  out,  or 
An  out-and-outer,  to  be  let  alone  ! 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him,  or  to  bewilder  him, 
Sure  he's  a  pilgrim  from  the  Blarney  Stone." 

Ladies  seldom  kiss  the  original  owing  to  the  real  diffi- 
culty and  danger  in  getting  down  to  it ;  out  one  girl  seems 
to  have  acted  very  sensibly,  as  I  noticed  on  the  wall  in  a 
lady's  handwriting,  "  did  not  kiss  the  stone,  but  kissed  a 
fellow  that  had." 
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BRUSSELS  AND  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO— THE  LION   MOUND— SERGEANT-MAJOR 
COTTON— THE  DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND'S  BALL. 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM,  September,  1879. 

the  3rd  inst.,  at  three  p.m.,  I  left  the  St.  Kather- 
ines  Docks,  near  London  Bridge,  on  the  steamer 
"  Swallow," bound  for  Ostend.  The  amount  of  ship- 
ping from  every  nation  and  clime  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  which  is  to  be  seen  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles 
below  London  Bridge,  on  the  Thames,  is  a  thing  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  properly  understood.  Mile  after  mile 
of  masts,  flags,  rigging,  smoke-funnels  and  sails ;  while 
loading  and  unloading  the  merchandise  are  swarms  of 
dock  labourers  and  sailors,  a  great  proportion  of  the  latter 
being  foreigners.  The  East  and  West  India  Docks  alone 
are  a  great  sight.  At  one  wharf  they  would  be  busy  un- 
loading a  cargo  of  elephants'  tusks  from  Hindostan  and 
Africa,  while  a  little  further  on  could  be  seen  a  ship  laden 
with  seals  and  oil  from  Greenland.  From  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  inhabitants  send  their  produce  to  this 
world's  market. 

After  an  exceedingly  interesting  sail  down  the  Thames, 
past  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Margate,  etc.,  we  steamed 
past  the  North  Foreland  Light  out  into  the  English  Chan- 
nel. This  usually  rough  piece  of  water  was  quite  calm. 
The  night  was  beautiful  and  the  moon  full.  On  every 
side  at  the  wide  mouth  of  the  river  were  numbers  of 
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light-ships  on  which  hung  different  coloured  lamps.  I 
made  an  easy  chair  out  of  a  sail  on  deck,  and  sat  there 
for  a  couple  of  hours  revelling  in  the  delightful  scene, 
and  brushing  up  my  French  with  a  young  German  who 
spoke  excellent  Parisian. 

At  three  a.m.  of  the  4th  inst.  we  docked  at  Ostend. 
This  is  a  fashionable  Belgian  watering-place,  and  is  said 
to  have  more  than  twelve  thousand  visitors  annually. 
The  swell  promenade  is  the  Digue,  which  is  a  massive 
wall  built  along  the  shore  to  keep  the  ocean  at  bay.  The 
town  being  lower  than  the  sea,  if  this  wall  were  to  give 
way  it  would  play  hob  generally  with  the  natives.  The 
beach  was  well  crowded  with  bathers  and  bathing  ma- 
chines— the  latter  four  hundred  in  number.  I  thought 
it  would  be  as  well  to  do  in  Home  as  Rome  does,  so  I 
hired  a  machine  (one  franc),  went  in  for  a  bathe,  and  had 
a  glorious  swim.  There  were  large  numbers  of  children 
on  the  shore,  who  amused  themselves  with  small  red- 
handled  spades,  with  which  they  dug  entrenchments  and 
built  forts  and  cannons,  which  were  duly  attacked  and 
captured  by  an  armed  body  of  little  girls.  Several  pretty 
young  ladies  about  ten  years  of  age  were  being  buried  in 
the  sand,  all  except  their  heads,  by  a  crowd  of  admiring 
youths,  who  adopted  this  method  of  showing  their  devo- 
tion. Human  nature  was  the  same  here  as  everywhere 
else — I  did  not  notice  a  single  ugly  little  girl  being 
buried. 

In  the  afternoon  I  left  for  Bruges,  and  laid  over  a  couple 
of  hours  to  see  the  old  city.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
this  place  was  the  most  important  commercial  city  in 
Europe ;  it  was  the  London  of  the  trading  world,  and  the 
Paris  of  gaiety  and  fashion;  now,  however,  its  costly 
canals  and  its  streets,  with  elaborately-carved  and  finished 
houses,  are  almost  deserted.  I  wondered,  while  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  if  a  student  tourist  like  my- 
self would  ever  stroll  along  Cheapside  and  be  pointed  out 
by  a  chattering  old  guide  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  broken 
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pillars,  where  once  stood  the  stately  Bank  of  England, 
the  most  powerful  financial  institution  of  its  time.  Such 
has  happened  to  Babylon  and  Rome,  and  such,  I  suppose, 
will  be  the  fate  of  grand  Old  London.  The  same  night  I 
came  on  to  Brussels,  where  I  now  am.  Belgium  is  a  thrifty 
little  kingdom,  and  its  capital  is  second  only  to  Paris  for 
the  beauty  of  its  shops  and  boulevards,  and  the  gay, 
thoughtless,  cafe'  life  led  by  its  people.  The  present  King, 
Leopold  II.,  is,  I  believe,  popular  with  his  subjects.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  on  Friday  as  he  was  alighting 
from  his  carriage  in  front  of  his  palace  ;  he  is  a  fine,  large, 
handsome  fellow,  and  looks  quite  the  ruler  of  men.  As 
he  is  the  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  I  regarded  him  with 
a  little  more  respect  than  an  ordinary  foreign  prince. 
The  Belgians  are  usually  very  small  men,  and  the  poorer 
classes  wear  huge  boots  made  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood, 
not  laced  or  tied  on  in  any  way,  so  their  heels  flip-flap 
every  time  they  step.  The  shoes  are  so  fearfully  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  owners,  that  I  did  not 
blame  the  fellow  who  called  after  a  Belgian  dwarf, 
"Boots,  where  are  you  going  with  the  man?" 

This  is  the  first  place  that  I  ever  saw  dogs  put  to  prac- 
tical use.     It  is  quite  common  in  the  streets  to  see  large 
dogs,  which  are  apparently  of  a  sort  of  mastiff  breed, 
regularly  harnessed  up  to  a  bread- waggon,  an  ice-cream 
saloon,  or  a  costermonger's  cart ;  they  seem  to  perform 
their  duties  quite  as  conscientiously  as  an  English  pony. 
Yesterday  I  joined  a  party  of  three  Englishmen  and 
went  out  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.     This  place  is  every 
summer  visited  by  many  thousands  of  all  nations,  with 
le  exception  of  the  French,  who  do  not  entertain  pleas- 
ant recollections  of  the  little  dispute  which  occurred  on 
"lis  spot  on  the   18th  June,  1815.     On  the  battle-field, 
lear  to  the  British  position,  is  the  Lion  Mound,  a  pile  of 
irth  200   feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  monument  and 
ferocious-looking  lion.     It  is  common  to  hear  it  abused  as 
in  unsightly  affair,  and  a  disgrace  to  commemorate  so 
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great  an  event  as  Waterloo.  I  entirely  differ  with  such 
an  opinion.  Nothing  could  be  grander  or  more  imposing 
than  this  enormous  cone,  with  the  emblematical  lion 
standing  out  threateningly  against  the  sky  and  looking 
towards  Paris.  As  to  the  policy  of,  in  this  manner,  keep- 
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ing  up  a  bitter  feeling  between  France  and  Britain  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak;  bat  that  does  not  affect  the 
appearance  of  the  monument.  We  sat  on  top  of  the  cone, 
at  the  base  of  the  lion,  for  about  two  hours,  and  by 
listening  to  an  old  soldier,  a  veteran  of  Waterloo,  who 
was  explaining  matters  to  another  party,  we,  I  think,  got 
an  accurate  idea  of  how  the  terrible  struggle  progressed 
during  the  day.  We  walked  over  the  spot  where  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  galloped  up  personally  and  gave  the  mem- 
orable order,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  !"  From  here  we 
proceeded  to  Hougomont,  the  old  chateau  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  heaviest  fighting,  but  was  never  surrendered 
by  the  handful  of  British  ;  then  over  to  La  Belle  Alliance, 
where  Napoleon  stood,  and  perceiving  his  favourite  and 
hitherto  invincible  Guards  finally  repulsed  and  slaughtered, 
and  also  seeing  in  the  distance  the  Prussians  approaching 
and  engaging  his  right  wing,  he  cried  out  in  his  agony  j 
"  Tout  est  perdu  sauve  qui  peut."  My  private  opinion 
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which,  however,  I  might  remark,  is  not  worth  a  rush  on 
a  military  question,  is  that  Wellington  does  not  deserve 
so  much  credit  as  he  has  received.  He  commanded  men 
who  had  the  stuff  in  them  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
French,  and  many  military  .authorities  think  he  would 
have  been  beaten  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
Blucher. 

There  was  an  English  soldier  named  Sergeant-Major 
Cotton,  who  took  his  humble  part  in  the  battle,  perhaps 
in  the  commissariat  department ;  however,  his  niece  now 
keeps  a  hotel  near  the  Lion  Mound,  and  is  continually 
talking  about  "  my  uncle,  the  Sergeant-Major."  She  is 
well  known  at  Brussels,  as  she  advertises  extensively. 
The  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  average  Belgian  is 
somewhat  confused  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
having  led  the  allied  forces  at  Waterloo,  whether  it  was 
Wellington  or  Sergeant-Major  Cotton.  The  majority,  I 
think,  pin  their  faith  to  the  sergeant  as  being  the  more 
probable. 

Brussels  is  a  place  of  384,000  population,  including  the 
suburbs,  and  is  a  much  brighter  and  more  beautiful  city 
than  London.  On  the  boulevards,  streets,  and  avenues, 
the  sidewalks  and  part  of  the  road  itself  are,  in  many 
cases,  thickly  studded  with  small  tables  and  chairs,  at 
which  are  seated  crowds  of  light-hearted,  laughing  people, 
drinking  lager  and  light  wines.  The  cafe's,  restaurants 
and  estaminets  are  all  wide  open,  and  apparently  have  no 
doors  or  windows.  The  language  spoken  is  French,  ex- 
cept amongst  the  very  lowest  classes,  who  speak  the  real 
old  Flemish.  There  are  several  places  in  Brussels  which 
are  well  worth  describing,  but  it  would  take  too  long.  I 
might  say,  however,  that  the  gayest  day  at  this  brilliant 
capital  is  Sunday ;  then  everything  is  in  full  swing — • 
dancing,  drinking  and  smoking  all  day  long. 

I  have  seen  the  house  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond gave  her  now  famous  ball  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

F 
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The  lines  in  Byron's  Childe  Harold  describing  it  are 
stirring : 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 

Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 
#*•***## 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  ! 
Arm  !  Arm  !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar !  " 

The  fact  of  such  numbers  of  British  officers  leaving  the 
joyous  assembly  and  proceeding  directly  to  the  battle- 
field, fatal  to  so  many  of  them,  makes  this  ball  quite  a 
tragic  event  in  history. 


A  TOURIST'S  VIEW  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  THEIR  CUSTOMS  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY — 
AMSTERDAM,  THE  VENICE  OF  THE  NORTH — THE  HOLLANDERS — THEIR 
DYKES  AND  WIND-MILLS. 

AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND, 

September,  1879. 

t~  F  ever  there  was  a  little  kingdom  which  deserved  credit 
for  making  the  utmost  of  its  opportunities,  that  place 
is  Holland.  It  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the 
lowest  country  in  the  world,  the  greater  part  lying  many 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  with  praiseworthy 
energy  the  people  have  built  huge  dykes  along  their  coast, 
and  thus  are  enabled  to  live  in  a  state  of  partial  security 
and  keep  the  much-dreaded  ocean  at  bay.  The  entire 
kingdom  is  intersected  with  canals ;  they  are  almost  as 
common  as  fences  in  America  ;  in  fact,  that  is  one  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put,  as  there  is  no  other  dividing 
line  between  the  farms  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  a  Dutch  landscape  is  the  great  number  of  wind-mills  to 
be  seen  dotting  the  farms  in  every  direction.  The  frugal 
peasantry  make  this  economical  servant  do  an  immense 
amount  of  drudgery.  Its  principal  duty  is  to  drain  the 
land  by  almost  continually  pumping  the  surface  water 
from  the  low  soil  into  the  adjacent  canal,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to,  and  at  low  tide  emptied  into,  the  sea.  In  the 
intervals,  when  not  on  draining  duty,  the  mill  grinds  the 
corn  and  cuts  the  wood.  I  would  not  be  much  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  also  split  and  carried  in  the  kindling. 
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Although  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch  have  at  different 
periods  of  their  history  been  united  as  one  people,  there 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  nations.  The 
former,  especially  those  residing  at  Brussels,  greatly  re- 
semble their  southern  neighbours,  the  French,  in  vivacity 
and  intelligence,  but  the  Hollander  is  a  different  being. 
He  drinks  heavy  beer,  tills  the  soil  to  perfection,  while 
his  face  never  loses  a  stolid  expression,  and  he  is  usually 
very  foggy  in  comprehending  and  answering  inquiries. 

In  Belgium,  the  language  spoken  everywhere  except 
amongst  the  lowest  classes  is  French,  and  any  person  who 
has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  education  will  know 
enough  of  English  and  German  to  converse  a  little  ;  but 
in  Holland,  except  amongst  the  well-educated,  nothing  is 
heard  but  Dutch,  and  very  guttural  and  harsh  it  is.  I 
have,  however,  observed  that  a  large  number  of  the  words 
sound  much  like  English,  and  that  by  simply  adding  sche 
or  ein  to  an  English  word,  throwing  an  immense  amount 
of  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable,  and  gesticulating  with 
energy,  one  can  sometimes  make  himself  understood. 

After  having  visited  the  principal  picture-galleries  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  I  came  to  the  continent 
with  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  modern  painters,  such 
as  Dore',  Millais,  Landseer  and  Maclise,  and  against  the 
old  masters.  This  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  British  collections, 
although  beautiful  in  colour,  are  stiff  and  unnatural  in 
design.  The  real  masterpieces  are  securely  guarded  in 
the  continental  galleries.  At  the  Antwerp  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  I  was  first  awakened  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  art  of  former  days  by  seeing  Rubens'  two  cele- 
brated pictures,  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  "  The 
Elevation  of  the  Cross."  The  natural  appearance  and  in- 
tensity of  sadness  thrown  by  the  prince  of  Flemish  paint- 
ers into  these  two  pictures  is  marvellous.  Another  grand 
picture  by  the  same  artist,  and  I  think  his  chef  d'ceuvre, 
is  "  Christ  Crucified  between  the  Two  Thieves,"  in  which 
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the  figures  stand  out  almost  as  if  alive,  and  the  terrible 
scene  is  depicted  with  rare  power.  In  passing  through 
the  Antwerp  Museum,!  witnessed  a  most  remarkable  sight. 
Seated  in  front  of  and  copying  Van  Dyck's  well-known 
"  Christ  on  the  Cross,"  was  Carolus  Felu,  a  painter  of  some 
note  in  Belgium.  He  was  born  without  either  hands  or 
arms,  and  does  all  his  painting  by  holding  the  brush  be- 
tween the  toes  of  his  right  foot.  He  has  a  particularly 
pleasant  voice  and  mariner.  I  talked  to  him  for  about 
ten  minutes.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  and  a  devoted 
idolater  and  follower  of  Rubens.  Since  then  I  have  seen 
the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt,  Quentin  Matsys,  Jordeans 
and  Teniers,  and  am  now  thoroughly  converted  into  what 
it  is,  I  believe,  the  correct  thing  to  be,  an  humble  admirer 
of  the  masterly  genius  of  the  painters  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

Belgium,  in  common  with  some  other  continental  na- 
tions, has  adopted  the  decimal  currency,  but  have  reduced 
it  to  a  much  finer  point  than  the  American  system. 
Shortly  after  arriving  at  Ostend,  I  went  into  a  shop  and 
asked  the  price  of  a  photographic  view  of  the  Digue.  It 
was  ninety  centimes.  Not  understanding  the  currency 
of  the  country,  I  thought  that  to  pay  ninety  of  any  sort 
of  coin  for  a  small  photograph  was  rather  steep.  However, 
upon  consulting  a  coin  table,  I  found  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  smoke  without  much  fire ;  it  was  only  eighteen 
cents  of  Canadian  money,  and  this  was  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  view.  The  Holland  coins  are  guilders,  stivers 
and  cents,  one  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  two  Belgian 
centimes. 

Amongst  the  poorer  classes  the  women  are  scrupulously 
neat  in  their  attire,  usually  wearing  short  dresses  of  light- 
coloured  cotton.  Their  head-covering  is  very  peculiar. 
It  consists  of  a  sort  of  helmet,  made  of  brass  or  tin ;  from 
its  corners  at  the  right  and  left  temple  hang  down  silver 
or  gold  pendants  of  heavy  wire,  twisted  into  various 
shapes — in  some  cases  I  have  seen  them  four  or  five  inches 
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]ong — this  is  all  covered  with  a  lace  cap,  the  tout  ensemble 
having  a  rather  unique  effect. 

I  was  a  good  deal  amused  at  first  to  see  the  amount  of 
tobacco-smoking  which  the  natives  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land are  able  to  accomplish.  They  must  commence  early 

in  life,  as  I  have  seen 
boys  who  could  not 
have  been  over  six 
years  of  age  walking 
along  the  main  tho- 
roughfares quietly 
puffing  away  at  a 
long  clay  pipe,  and 
no  person  seems  to 
notice  it  or  see  any 
thing  uncommon  in 
what  Canadians 
would  think  was  a 
clear  case  of  juve- 
nile depravity.  This  excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of 
tobacco  may  be  the  cause  of  the  men  being  so  dwarfish 
in  stature. 

Amsterdam  is  a  splendid  old  city  of  300,000  popula- 
tion ;  all  the  houses  are  built  on  piles.  It  is  divided  by 
the  canals  into  ninety  islands,  reached  by  300  bridges. 
The  river  Y  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town.  If  it 
only  had  a  Doge,  a  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  some  kingly  old 
palaces,  Amsterdam  would  be  a  second  Venice. 
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THE  DANES  -A  VISIT  TO  THEIR  CAPITAL—  ROYAL  DAUGHTERS—  THE  SHRINE  OP 
THORVALDSEN— PRESIDING  GENII  OF  MANY  CITIES— GREATEST  SCULPTOR 
OF  MODERN  TIMES—  HIS  MUSEUM. 

COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK,  Sept.,  1870. 

is  rather  outside  of  the  ordinary  pale  of 
European  travel  and  civilization.  To  a  tourist 
pressed  for  time  the  attractions  of  the  country 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  entice  him  so  near  the 
North  Pole,  and  to  the  merchant  and  capitalist  the  little 
kingdom  is  not  rich  enough  to  be  tempting.  The  result 
is,  one  only  hears  the  native  dialect  spoken.  In  crossing 
the  Baltic,  from  Lubeck  to  Copenhagen,  there  was  only  a 
solitary  passenger  besides  myself  on  the  little  Danish 
steamer  who  could  speak  English,  but  this  was  luxury  in 
comparison  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  capital.  At  my 
hotel  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  place,  or  within  hailing 
distance,  who  can  speak  a  word  of  English.  One  man 
can  manage  a  little  French,  and  through  him  I  am  able 
to  make  myself  understood.  He,  however,  is  a  German, 
and  can  barely  make  his  wants  known  in  Danish ;  so  be- 
tween one  language  and  another  affairs  sometimes  assume 
a  ridiculous  and  amusing  aspect. 

The  good  old  times  when  the  Danes  were  one  of  the 
most  warlike  and  powerful  nations  in  Europe,  their  in- 
vasions both  by  sea  and  land  making  them  the  terror  of 
the  North,  have  entirely  departed,  and  now  only  exist  in 
legends  and  on  the  page  of  history.  At  the  present  day 
the  country  has  a  very  peaceful  sort  of  celebrity,  it  being 
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known  to  the  world  chiefly  because  of  the  distinguished 
alliances  which  have  been  made  by  its  Royal  daughters. 
The  second  eldest  child  of  the  reigning  King  will  some 
day,  in  all  probability,  be  the  Queen  of  England,  and  the 
third  eldest  will  occupy  the  exalted  position  of  Empress 
of  all  the  Russias. 

Since  Prussia,  in  1864,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  reason- 
ing, advanced  her  claims  and  forcibly  took  possession  of 
the  Provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  the  Danes  have 
entertained  towards  Germany  an  intense  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  hatred,  which  is  duly  given  vent  to  upon 
every  available  opportunity.  I  am  told  that  they  are 
much  more  bitter  than  even  the  French.  This  is  perhaps 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a  weak  power,  and  will 
not  likely  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
lost  prestige  and  dominions. 

Although  it  is  only  the  month  of  September,  there  are 
evident  signs  of  approaching  winter  at  Copenhagen.  Nu- 
merous shop  windows  are  filled  with  furs  of  every  de- 
scription, some  of  them  being  magnificently  gotten  up, 
and  of  the  richest  skins.  In  other  windows  are  to  be 
seen  heavy  woollens  and  comfortable  and  capacious-look- 
ing overcoats,  it  being  apparently  the  season  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  such  goods.  This,  however,  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  city  is  in  latitude  over  eight  hundred 
miles  north  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  the  average  English- 
man thinks  that  our  fair  Dominion  is  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

The  men  of  Denmark  are  physically  rather  fine-look- 
ing fellows,  and  are  unusually  polite  and  civil,  seeming 
to  take  it  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  be  courteous  to 
strangers ;  but  the  women  are  not  at  all  so  comely  or  so 
neatly  attired  as  the  natives  of  Holland  and  Germany ; 
their  faces  seem  to  be  characteristic  for  receding  narrow 
chins  and  large,  protruding  foreheads. 

Copenhagen  with  its  suburbs  has  a  population  of 
216,000,  and  contains  two  or  three  standing  and  first- 
class  attractions  for  travellers. 
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The  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  is  the  finest  col- 
lection of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  is,  doubtless,  to  an  an- 
tiquary a  never-ending  source  of  delight  and  instruction. 
The  Tivoli  is  the  most  magnificently-arranged  and  lighted- 
up  pleasure  resort  I  have  seen  ;  the  splendour-loving  and 
wealthy  cities  of  London,  Brussels  and  Hamburg  have 
nothing  at  all  to  compare  with  it.  Within  the  extensive 
grounds,  which  are  open  every  night,  are  picturesque 
buildings,  which  are  occupied  as  cafe's,  ball-rooms,  concert- 
halls,  theatres,  circuses,  etc.,  and  the  outside  walls  are 
literally  covered  with  a  blaze  of  gas  gets,  arranged  in 
curious  devices  and  with  different  coloured  globes.  The 
beautiful  flower-beds  are  also  lighted  up  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance ;  no  gas-burners  can  be  seen,  as  they  are 
hidden  from  view  by  a  large  circular  shade,  but  a  strong 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  flowers,  which  makes  a  unique 
and  charming  effect  at  night.  The  evening  I  spent  there 
was  fortunately  a  fine  one ;  the  place  was  crowded  with 
a  gay  and  brilliant  throng ;  no  sound  could  be  heard  but 
laughter  and  sweet  music,  while  the  people  seemed  to  vie 
with  one  another  as  to  who  could  be  the  most  polite  and 
good-natured. 

In  the  Old  World  I  have  noticed  that  almost  every 
town  or  city  has  its  presiding  genius,  either  in  the  person 
of  some  distinguished  living  man  or  in  the  memory  of  a 
departed  hero,  who  may  have  been  born  or  lived  there. 
London  has  its  Wellington  and  Nelson,  Dublin  its  O'Con- 
nell,  Edinburgh  its  Scott,  Stratford-on-Avon  its  Shakes- 
peare, Birmingham  its  Bright,  Brussels  its  Leopold  I., 
Antwerp  its  Rubens,  Rotterdam  its  Erasmus,  Amsterdam 
its  Rembrandt,  and  Copenhagen  has  its  little  earthly  di- 
vinity in  Bertel  Thorvaldsen,  the  greatest  master  of 
sculpture  in  modern  times,  who  was  born  in  this  city  in 
1770,  and  in  1S44  died  here,  and  is  buried  in  a  spacious 
court  in  the  centre  of  his  celebrated  museum.  His  sta- 
tue adorns  many  public  places,  and  the  museum  contain- 
ing the  originals,  and  some  copies  of  his  famous  handi- 
work, is  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  city, 


PRUSSIA-  THE  ARMV,  THE  EMPEROR,  AND  THE  CHANCELLOR. 

BERLIN,  PRUSSIA,  Sept.,  1879. 

fHE  first  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  a  travel- 
ler on  crossing  the  German  frontier  is  that  he  has 
come  amongst  a  warlike  and  armed  people.     In  all 
the  railway  carriages  and  at  the  stations  are  to  be  seen 
stalwart-looking  soldiers  in  full  uniform,  who  are  either 
going  to  or  returning  from  their  headquarters. 

The  great  cause  that  led  to  Prussia  now  occupying  a 
position  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world  was  the 
efficiency  of  her  army.  Long  before  the  victory  of  Sad- 
owa  against  Austria  in  1866,  and  when  Prussia  was  simply 
a  humble  member  of  the  German  Diet,  her  army,  under  the 
leadership  of  Von  Moltke,  had  arrived  at  a  marvellous 
state  of  perfection,  not  only  in  its  system  of  organization, 
but  also  in  the  physical  development  and  discipline  of  its 
soldiers.  Though  not  then  very  strong,  it  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Europe,  and  by  many  States  looked  upon  as  a 
model  to  be  imitated.  Prussia  was  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing not  only  a  soldier  who  was  the  finest  military  tac- 
tician of  his  age,  but  also  in  having  for  one  of  her  sons  a 
statesman  who  has  astonished  the  world  by  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  has  moulded  events  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  fatherland.  Count  Von  Bismarck,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire, 
"id  not  fail  to  notice  in  the  army  the  splendid  material  he 
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had  to  work  upon.  Not  content  that  Austria  should  pre- 
side over  the  Diet,  he  seized  upon  a  pretext,  and  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  alliance  if  that 
State  continued  to  lead.  The  result  was  that  Austria 
broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Diet,  and  Prussia  was 
elected  to  preside.  In  the  twenty -five  different  German 
States,  although  retaining  their  independent  sovereigns, 
the  Prussian  military  organization  was  then  introduced, 
with  King  William  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Some  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  system  are,  that  every  man  in  the 
Empire,  whether  noble  or  peasant,  must  be  a  soldier.  He 
must  actually  serve  three  years,  unless  he  succeeds  in 
passing  a  certain  stiff  educational  examination,  when  his 
term  of  service  may  be  reduced  to  one  year.  The  recruit 
is  sent  to  different  military  headquarters  from  that  in 
which  he  and  his  parents  reside ;  the  reason  being  that,  in 
case  of  local  riot  or  rebellion,  he  will  not  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  his  relatives  or  friends.  The  present  standing 
army  of  Prussia  on  a  peace  footing  is  420,000;  in  case  of 
war  they  could  place  in  the  field  in  eight  or  ten  days  a  fully- 
equipped  force  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
All  the  soldiers  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  mili- 
tary training  in  existence.  As  to  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  soldiers,  I  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion,  lest  I  may 
be  thought  too  enthusiastic  or  too  much  carried  away  by 
first  impressions.  I  must  say,  however,  that  beside  the 
Belgians,  Hollanders,  Danes  or  Swedes,  the  Prussians  are 
giants.  Their  development  is  something  wonderful ;  ruddy 
health  and  strength  and  large  size  seem  to  be  the  rule. 
This  may  be  because  Germany  is  an  agricultural  country, 
and  that  most  of  the  recruits  are  reared  in  the  health- 
giving  country  air,  few  coming  from  the  over-crowded 
cities  and  towns.  Another  reason  probably  is,  that  there 
are  stringent  rules  as  to  diet  and  exercise,  which  are 
rigidly  enforced  throughout  the  regiments.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Irish  constabulary  and  the  British  Guards, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  such  a  fine  body  of  men. 
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The  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71  gave  some  idea  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  army,  to  the  horror  of  the  French  and 
the  surprise  of  the  world.  The  Prussians  simply  walked 
over  the  ground  and  swept  everything  before  them.  Yon 
Moltke's  generalship  and  Bismarck's  diplomacy  were,  for 
the  time,  satisfied  when  their  beloved  master,  William, 
King  of  the  State  of  Prussia,  was  crowned  Emperor  of  all 
Germany  at  Versailles,  on  18th  January,  1871.  That 
this  coronation  should  have  taken  place  in  the  historic 
old  palace  where,  for  so  long  a  period,  the  wisdom  of  the 
French  nation  had  assembled,  and  which  had  witnessed 
the  unparalleled  triumphs  of  Napoleon  I,  and  the  regal 
pomp  and  state  of  his  nephew,  Napoleon  III.,  must  have 
been  a  crushing  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  French  people. 
The  Emperor  personally  is  a  thorough  soldier.  In  his 
day  he  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  his  army, 
and  able  to  endure  more  fatigue  than  almost  any  of  his 
officers.  His  whole  life  and  thoughts  are  wrapped  up  in 
the  army.  Although  over  81  years  of  age,  the  old  vet- 
eran is  now  on  an  inspecting  tour  to  the  forts  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Metz.  An  anecdote  is  told  that  a  short  time 
ago  he  was  present  during  the  rifle  practice  of  one  of  his 
regiments,  in  which  he  personally  took  part,  and  competed 
with  the  men.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that  all  the  offi- 
cers, with  their  heavy  helmets  and  trappings,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  adjacent  tents,  but  the  Emperor, 
whose  strong  constitution  does  not  seem  to  have  been  im- 
paired by  age,  continued  quietly  to  shoot  in  his  turn,  and 
remained  with  his  men  until  the  match  was  over.  I  have 
been  through  the  private  and  state  apartments  of  the 
Emperor's  palace,  where  one  seems  to  breathe  the  very  air 
f  war.  On  the  .walls  the  paintings  are  chiefly  battle- 
ieces.  There  are  a  number  of  statues  and  busts  of  the 
aiser  and  his  son,  the  Crown-Prince ;  also  of  Bismarck 
and  Yon  Moltke,  and  they  are  represented  in  military 
uniform.  Several  bas-reliefs  represent  scenes  in  the  war 
of  1870,  which  is  regarded  as  the  great  turning  point  in 
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the  onward  career  of  the  nation.  The  military  element 
predominates  everywhere.  In  the  gay  and  beautiful  city 
of  Berlin  alone  there  are  21,000  soldiers  in  the  barracks. 
In  case  of  war  I  cannot  see  what  nation  could  stand  be- 
fore this  host  of  over  1,000,000  trained  fighting  men. 
England  has  only  a  standing  army  on  a  peace  footing  of 
about  100,000,and  her  militia  have  nothing  like  the  regular 
system  of  drill  and  organization  that  the  whole  German 
army  now  has.  However,  England  does  not  depend  upon 
her  land  forces.  Her  navy  is,  I  believe,  four  times  as 
strong  as  the  ships  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together,  and  considering  this,  and  her  isolated  posi- 
tion, she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  her  powerful  neighbour; 
but  the  continental  nations  had  better  look  to  their  laurels 
and  keep  remarkably  civil  to  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

Berlin,  with  a  population  of  over  a  million,  appears  like 
a  city  of  soldiers  and  students,  the  former  parading  the 
streets  with  a  bold  and  fearless  bearing,  and  the  latter 
strolling  along  with  thoughtful  faces.  These  two  ele- 
ments of  power  and  education  must  surely  be  signs  of 
present  and  future  real  strength  and  prosperity.  But 
enough  of  military  matters.  I  intended  to  mention  some  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  the  Germans,  but  fear  it  would  make  this 
letter  too  long.  I  will,  however,  mention  one,  as  it  relates 
to  a  subject  which,  in  every  country,  seems  to  be  enveloped 
with  a  peculiar  interest.  The  contract  of  marriage  is  re- 
garded with  great  solemnity  in  Germany ;  an  engagement 
is  not  lightly  entered  into  nor  lightly  broken  off.  When, 
however,  a  youthful  couple  have  given  the  matter  due 
consideration,  and  have  mutually  agreed  to  marry,  they 
go  through  a  formal  arid  ceremonious  betrothal,  the  youth 
betakes  himself  to  a  jeweller's  shop  and  buys,  not  a  ring 
containing  a  precious  stone,  as  is  the  custom  in  England 
and  America,  but  a  plain  gold  one.  This,  at  the  betrothal, 
he  places  upon  the  third  finger  of  the  maiden's  right 
hand.  On  the  marriage  day  the  same  ring  is  transferred 
to  the  third  finger  of  the  bride's  left  hand.  The  same 
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rules  apply  to  a  man  wearing  and  changing  the  ring.  The 
custom  is,  to  say  the  least,  economical,  and  is  regularly  rec- 
ognized amongst  all  classes  of  the  people,  being  strictly 
and  religiously  adhered  to.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society  one  can  see  at  a  glance  if  a  man  or  woman  is 
engaged  or  married,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  proper  and  use- 
ful law. 

In  walking  through  the  Rathhaus,  or  Hanseatic  Hall, 
in  which  the  Diets  were  held  in  the  free  city  of  Lubeck, 
the  other  day,  I  noticed  something  most  peculiar  and 
ungallant.  In  the  room  in  which  marriages  were  cele- 
brated in  bygone  days  there  is  engraved  upon  the  chimney- 
piece  an  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion :  "  Many  a  man  sings  loudly  when  they  bring  him 
a  bride ;  if  he  knew  what  they  brought  him  he  might 
well  weep."  Some  knight-errant  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ought  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Lubeck,  storm 
the  chimney-piece,  and  destroy  the  heathenish  inscription. 

This  is  a  most  delightful  city.  For  beautiful  streets, 
shops  and  promenades,  I  unwillingly  confess  it  far  sur- 
passes London.  My  eyes  are  gradually  opening  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  actually  some  other  cities  worth 
naming  besides  those  of  England  and  America. 
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THE   MILITARY   CHARACTER   OP   THE  PEOPLE— VON    MOLTKE—  STRASBURG  — 
KAISER  WILLIAM. 

STRASBURG,  GERMANY, 

Sept.  29,  1879. 

iRINCE    BISMARCK  has  quietly  undertaken   the 
stupendous  task  of  altering  the  customs  and  mode 
of  life  of  forty-three  millions  of  people,  and  he  has 
grasped  the  subject  with  a  master-hand. 

Before  Von  Moltke  and  the  great  Chancellor  appeared 
in  the  arena  the  modern  German  was  a  good-natured, 
drowsy,  peaceful  sort  of  a  fellow.  But  this  national  dis- 
position did  not  suit  the  ambitious  plans  of  Bismarck.  A 
systematic  and  thorough  change  is  now  going  on  in  the 
education  of  the  nation.  The  whole  of  the  German  States, 
including  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  being  under  Prussia  as  a 
military  head,  this  position  is  being  used  with  great  effect. 
The  City  of  Berlin,  with  its  magnificent  palaces  and  its 
beautiful  avenue,  the  Unter  den  Linden,  is  filled  with  fine 
groups  and  monuments  in  marble  and  bronze,  all  of  them 
either  representing  ancient  warriors  and  conquerors,  or 
celebrating  some  modern  battle  or  act  of  heroism.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  Linden  is  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  an  impos- 
ing affair,  surmounted  by  the  finest  bronze  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  about  twice  life-size,  and  represents  the  God- 
dess of  Victory  in  the  chariot  of  a  Roman  warrior,  driving 
four  splendid  steeds.  The  Goddess  holds  aloft  a  con- 
queror's wreath.  Through  this  stately  portal  and  beneath 
this  magnificent  group,  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army,  passed  in  1871,  when  he  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Berlin.  This  must  have  been  one  of 
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the  finest  sights  of  modern  times,  and  not  unlike  the  Im- 
perial triumphs  of  the  days  of  C?esar.  It  took  place 
amidst  a  blaze  of  glory,  and  the  Prussians  were  all  the 
more  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  pride  because  in  bygone 
days  their  fathers  had  told  them  that  these  very  French- 
men whom  they  had  just  conquered  had  marched  into  the 
City  of  Berlin  and  occupied  it  with  a  hostile  army.  This 
famous  bronze  was  taken  to  Paris  by  the  French  in  1807. 
Other  groups  throughout  the  city  represent  fighting  gladi- 
ators, horse-tamers  and  fierce  combats.  This  is  not  done 
by  chance,  or  because  of  a  peculiar  taste.  The  rising  gen- 
eration are  being  taught  the  art  of  war,  and  all  these 
matters  are  carefully  regulated  by  the  Government.  The 
only  tribute  to  a  peaceful  hero  which  I  saw  at  Berlin  is 
a  fine  monument  to  the  poet  Schiller.  Before  a  public 
memorial  is  erected,  the  consent  of  the  Government  has 
to  be  obtained,  and  unless  it  is  of  a  military  nature  the 
request  will  be  refused.  The  bridge  spanning  the  Spree, 
and  leading  to  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings,  is  adorned 
with  eight  fine  groups,  over  life-size,  by  the  best  masters, 
and  illustrative  of  the  life  of  a  warrior.  One  of  them  is 
"  Victory  teaching  a  boy  the  history  of  the  heroes ; "  an- 
other/' Victory  crowning  the  conqueror ;"  another, "  Minerva 
protecting  and  aiding  a  combatant,"  and  the  last  one,  "Iris 
conducting  the  victorious  fallen  Warrior  to  Olympus." 
The  stolid  Germans  stop  before  these  beautiful  statues  in 
mute  admiration.  War  is  represented  as  all  that  is  noble 
and  great,  and  everything  is  done  that  can  stimulate  the 
soldiers  to  acts  of  heroism.  A  little  further  on  to  the  left 
is  the  Museum,  the  most  imposing  structure  in  the  city. 
On  the  steps  are  two  splendid  large  groups,  one,  "  An 
Amazon  on  horseback  defending  herself  against  a  tiger;" 
the  other  "A  lion  combat."  None  of  these  ornaments  are 
small  or  cheap ;  each  is  a  celebrated  work  of  art  in 
itself,  they  having  been  purchased  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Government  without  regard  to  expense.  Inside  the 
building  the  atmosphere  is  the  same ;  one  can  almost  smell 
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powder.  Julius  Csesar,  Pompey,  Scipio  Africanus,  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  whole  rows  of  modern  German  generals  are 
represented  in  statues,  either  adorned  with  victor's  crowns 
or  in  some  warlike  attitude.  In  the  National  Gallery  of 
Paintings,  behind  the  Museum,  the  very  most  is  made  of 
the  events  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870.  The  Emperor 
William,  Von  Moltke  and  Bismarck  are  painted  in  glowing 
colours  in  all  sorts  of  spirited  battle-scenes ;  the  victories 
over  the  Austrians,  the  Danes  and  the  French  are  done 
full  justice  to ;  but,  by  some  strange  oversight,  they  appear 
to  have  forgotten  to  paint  several  disastrous  defeats  which 
the  Prussian  army  has  suffered  in  the  past. 

The  Thiergarteri,  a  fine  park,  reached  by  passing 
through  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  is  the  great  pleasure 
resort  of  the  citizens  ;  but  even  here  they  are  not  suffered 
to  forget  their  past  achievements.  The  monument  of  vic- 
tory commemorating  the  successful  issue  of  the  war  of 
1870-71  against  the  French  is,  without  an  exception,  the 
grandest  and  most  artistically-finished  column  I  have  yet 
seen.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  massive  pedestal  are  bas- 
reliefs,  one  of  them  a  most  spirited  scene,  representing  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Berlin,  which  must  make  the  blood 
of  the  Prussians  tingle  with  pride.  With  all  these  sur- 
roundings, the  science  of  war  being  made  so  attractive 
and  the  rewards  of  heroism  so  unlimited,  and  after  a  resi 
deuce  of  a  year  or  so  in  Berlin  as  a  soldier,  the  quiet 
young  peasant,  however  sluggish  his  ideas,  must  naturally 
return  to  his  home  with  a  strong  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
military  glory  of  his  native  land,  and  a  burning  desire  to 
distinguish  himself  if  his  country  calls  upon  him. 

The  French  are  a  powerful  and  wealthy  nation,  and  to 
a  man  they  feel  keenly  the  humiliating  position  they 
occupied  at  the  close  of  the  late  war.  It  appears  to  be  the 
general  impression,  and  is  freely  talked  of,  that  another 
great  and  bitter  struggle  between  the  two  Powers  is  loom- 
ing up  in  the  near  future.  Certain  wiseacres,  who  take  a 
fiendish  delight  in  prophesying  all  sorts  of  disasters,  do 
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not  hesitate  to  allege  that  England  is  now  on  the  brink  of 
hostilities  with  Russia  through  the  Afghanistan  troubles. 
England,  of  course,  could  do  very  little  on  land  against 
the  Russian  legions,  but  she  would  be  helped  by  Prussia 
and  Austria.  This  would  be  the  signal  for  France  to  rush 
to  arms,  and,  under  pretence  of  helping  Russia,  endeavour 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  her  recent  conquerors.  This  would 
be  a  tine  m  lee,  all  Europe  in  battle  array,  each  nation 
rushing  at  another  nation's  throat  and  trying  to  get  some- 
thing which  did  not  belong  to  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  a  general  pell-mell  scrimmage  may  not  take 
place  ;  but  I  don't  think  the  French  will  ever  rest  satisfied 
until  they  have  another  tussle  for  supremacy  with  the 
Germans.  In  the  present  crisis,  Count  Von  Moltke  is  a 
most  useful  man.  He  is  now  engaged  upon  a  set  of  plans 
of  campaigns  so  complete  and  full  that  they  cover  every 
country  and  nation  with  whom  it  would  be  possible  for 
Germany  to  get  into  difficulty.  The  moment  war  may 
be  declared,  out  will  come  Moltke's  minute  plans,  and  at 
once  everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  action.  This  is 
the  legacy  which  this  prince  of  military  tacticians  will 
bequeath  to  a  grateful  nation. 

The  Germans,  having  captured  the  Fort  of  Strasburg 
from  the  French,  are  now  endeavouring  to  make  it  im- 
pregnable. Thousands  of  soldiers  are  working  on  the 
ramparts,  and  the  nation  is  being  impoverished  to  meet 
the  enormous  expense.  I  asked  a  woman  in  a  shop  at 
Strasburg  if  she  lived  in  the  city  during  the  siege  in 
August  and  September,  1870.  After  ascertaining  that  I 
was  English,  she  gave  free  vent  to  her  private  opinion 
of  the  Prussians.  The  back  wall  of  her  shop  was  torn 
and  destroyed  by  the  terrible  shot  and  shell.  She  was  in 
the  city  during  the  whole  forty  days,  and  thought  every 
moment  would  be  her  last.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
further  told  me  that  her  father  and  only  brother  had  been 
shot  dead  when  at  their  post  of  duty  on  the  walls  defend- 
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ing  the  town.  Her's  is  only  a  specimen  of  thousands  of 
other  desolate  homes  in  France.  The  same,  of  course, 
may  be  said  of  Germany;  but  it  must  be  remembered  they 
have  the  solace  of  victory. 

Last  Monday,  at  Baden-Baden,  once  the  most  famous 
gambling  resort  in  Europe,  I  saw  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Germany.  The  old  Kaiser,  as  he  is  respectfully 
and  affectionately  called  by  his  subjects,  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  man.  Although  about  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  his  footstep  is  as  firm  and  his  eye  as  bright  as  those 
of  most  men  of  fifty.  He  walks  around  amongst  his 
people  without  the  slightest  ostentation,  and  I  believe 
is  really  loved  as  a  father  by  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact. 
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LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND, 

October  15,  1879. 

tHE  Swiss  are  a  plucky  little  nation.  Although  hem- 
med in  on  all  sides  by  powerful  Empires  and 
Kingdoms,  they  have  actually  had  the  audacity, 
for  about  GOO  years,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Providence 
had  endowed  them  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  govern 
themselves  without  the  assistance  of  such  a  costly  orna- 
ment as  an  Emperor,  Prince,  or  King. 

The  rational  way  in  which  the  twenty-two  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  quietly  elect  their  Deputies  and 
carry  on  their  simple  and  sensible  administration  is  much 
to  be  admired.  They  don't  vote  a  mint  of  money  every 
year  to  support  a  Royal  household.  The  National  Coun- 
cil is  elected  for  five  years,  and  they  in  turn  annually  elect 
a  President  and  Vice-President. 

In  America  a  great  many  people  are  sufficiently  self- 
satisfied  to  think  that  we  are  far  ahead  of  the  continental 
nations  in  real  civilization  and  advanced  ideas,  but  I 
think  in  one  or  two  respects  Switzerland  leads  us.  Here 
they  have  manhood  suffrage.  Every  Swiss  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty  years  is  entitled  to  vote  for  a 
Deputy  to  the  Council  of  the  nation.  He  is  also  eligible 
for  election  himself  if  he  has  a  right  to  vote.  The  entire 
telegraph  system,  which  is  more  extensive  in  proportion 
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to  the  population  than  in  any  other  country,  is  owned  by, 
and  under  the  immediate  control  of,  the  Government. 
This  insures  a  regular  and  low  rate  of  charges,  and  pro- 
tects the  public  from  imposition.  There  are  none  of  those 
delightful  little  monopolies  and  sometimes  pooling  of  re- 
ceipts between  rival  companies  which  exist  in  America, 
and  all  of  which  mean  outrageous  charges  to  the  people. 
This  system  of  the  Government  owning  the  telegraph  lines 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Switzerland.  Every  nation 
in  Europe  has  had  the  common  sense  and  justice  to  adopt 
the  same  plan  in  conjunction  with  their  postal  arrange- 
ments. For  ten  cents  of  Canadian  money  a  message  of 
eight  words  can  be  sent,  for  twelve  words  it  would  cost 
twelve  cents,  and  so  on.  In  these  days  of  keen  competi- 
tion and  rapid  thought,  the  telegraph  has  become  almost 
as  much  of  a  necessity  as  the  post,  and  I  wonder  that  our 
lawgivers  have  not  abolished  the  monopolies  years  ago. 
Some  Amercian  Sir  Rowland  Hill  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand. 

All  citizens  of  Switzerland  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  every  religion  tolerated,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
established.  Altogether  this  is  quite  a  model  State. 

But  Switzerland  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  scenery. 

I  have  visited  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney  and  the  English  Lakes,  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated them  all,  but  it  is  well  for  a  traveller  to  see  these 
places  before  coming  to  the  Alps,  as  the  latter  so  entirely 
eclipse  them  in  grandeur.  I  entered  the  country  by  way 
of  Basle,  and  proceeded  to  see  the  celebrated  Falls  of  the 
Rhine,  near  Schaffhausen.  The  cataract  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Europe,  and  although  not  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared in  point  of  volume  with  our  world-renowned  Nia- 
gara, it  bears  a  very  favourable  comparison  in  its  beauty 
and  picturesqueness.  The  river  there  is  380  feet  wide,  and 
the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Rhine  tumble  in  three  leaps 
for  about  100  feet.  In  the  centre  rises  a  picturesque 
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slender  rock,  which  towers  far  above  the  top  of  the  falls. 
This  is  reached  by  boats,  which  land  passengers  at  the 
lower  edge,  right  amidst  the  boiling  surf.  We  were  rowed 
over,  and  ascended  by  a  narrow,  winding,  dizzy  stairway 
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to  the  summit.  Here  the  view  is  superb.  Immediately 
at  our  feet  was  the  rushing,  roaring  torrent,  and  further 
down,  the  gulf  of  seething  waters  ;  above  us  the  fine  old 
chateau  of  Schloss  Laufen,  which  for  many  generations 
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has  calmly  looked  down  upon  this  wild  scene;  in  the 
distance  to  the  right  the  rich  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with  its 
banks  covered  by  a  luxuriant  vintage  from  which  the 
costly  Rhenish  wines  are  produced  ;  above  all,  the  clear, 
bright  sky,  and  the  sun  shining,  throwing  a  glow  of 
warmth  and  beauty  upon  the  whole  picture.  I  have  no 
where  seen  a  more  charming  combination  of  the  wild  and 
picturesque  with  quiet  rustic  scenery. 

The  mountains  are  first  approached  at  Zurich.  From 
the  heights  above  the  city  an  excellent  general  view  can 
be  got  of  the  whole  range  of  Bernese  Alps  far  away  to 
the  south,  but  we  were  anxious  to  get  nearer,  and  stand 
on  and  climb  up  these  mountain  giants.  The  road  to  the 
celebrated  Rigi  Kulm  is  by  way  of  the  Lake  of  Zug  to 
Arth,  a  small  village  lying  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
From  this  point  a  railway  is  built  to  the  summit,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  little  road  it  is.  It  is  on  the  rack  and 
pinion  system,  and  ascends  on  an  incline  of  one  foot  in 
five.  The  engines  have  upright  boilers,  and  beneath  them 
is  an  immense  cog-wheel,  which  revolves  on  a  row  of  teeth 
running  between  the  rails.  The  solitary  passenger  car- 
riage is  always  placed  before  the  engine  in  ascending,  and 
behind  in  descending.  The  engine  and  car  are  uncon- 
nected, so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  the  former  the  car- 
riage could  be  stopped  and  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
saved,  for  if  it  once  got  beyond  control  no  power  on  earth 
could  save  the  occupants  from  a  terrible  death.  We  reached 
the  summit  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  hailstorm,  and  put 
up  at  the  Rigi  Kulm  Hotel,  situated  5,906  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  From  the  pavilion  behind  the  hotel  there 
is  a  view  which  for  extent  and  magnificence  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  its  vastness ;  for  120 
miles  the  long,  snow-capped  Alps  can  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  a  circumference  of  300  miles  is  in  sight.  In  the  south 
we  were  pointed  out  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  while  on  the 
left  was  the  lofty  peak  of  Finsterearhorn,  covered  with 
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perpetual  snow,  Immediately  to  the  west  the  black-look- 
ing, gloomy  Pilatus  frowned  upon  ns  in  Solemn  grandeur. 
Beneath  us,  far,  far  down,  were  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Lu- 
cerne, and  eleven  other  smaller  ones,  each  looking  like  a 
good-sized  wash-tub.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rigi,  but  so  small 
as  hardly  to  be  discernible,  was  Tell's  Chapel,  said  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  famous  Swiss 
liberator  sprang  out  of  Gessler's  boat.  Away  to  the  north 
is  the  Black  Forest  of  Baden,  and  further  to  the  left  the 
"  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains,"  famed, in  poetry  and  song. 
The  greatest  attraction  of  the  view,  however,  is  the  sun- 
rise.     At  early  dawn  a  guide,  sounds  a  reveille  on  an 
Alpine  horn  in  true  mountain  style.     Roused  by  this  sum- 
mons all  the  guests  rush  out  in  the  most  extraordinary 
impromptu  costumes  and  up  to  the  extreme  summit,  where 
there  is  nothing  yet  to  be  seen  but  the  nearer  mountains, 
which  are  barely  distinguishable  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars.     Every  one  is  cold,  shivering  and  miser- 
able, but  in  a  few  minutes  there  is  just  the  faintest  sign 
of  a  lighter  sky  in  the  east.     All  eagerly  peer  in  this 
direction,  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  Switzerland  to 
get  a  full  and  complete  view  of  a  sunrise  from  this  cele- 
brated spot.  Gradually  a  faint  glow  of  red  begins  to  light 
up  the  horizon.     It  gets  rapidly  brighter,  and  suddenly 
between  two  jagged  peaks  a  momentary  glimpse  of  old 
Sol  is  got.     It  disappears  again,  but  in  about  two  minutes 
bursts  in  all  its  glorious  splendour  over  the  top  of  the 
Sentis,  lighting  up  the  far-distant  glaciers  and  the  fertile 
valleys  with  its  welcome,  life-giving  radiance.  The  nearer 
valleys  were   entirely  draped  with  heavy  clouds,  which 
looked  like  vast  piles  of  snow  ;  the  sun  glinting  in  a  thou- 
sand colours  on  this  billowy  mass  constituted  one  of  the 
most  charming  features  of  the  view.    Nature  is  here  seen 
in  all  its  majesty,  and  in  its  presence  men  look  decidedly 
insignificant. 

In  descending  the  Rigi  a  thick  cloud  was  immediately 
below  us,  entirely  shrouding  the  valley.  We  passed  through 
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this  for  about  half  a  mile,  and  came  out  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere of  the  village  of  Vitznau.  It  had  for  many  years 
been  my  ambition  to  be  actually  in  the  middle  of  a  real 
cloud,  and  have  both  heaven  and  earth  hidden  from  view, 
but  the  realization  of  this  youthful  dream  was  not  quite 
so  enchanting  as  it  might  have  been.  After  a  pleasant 
sail  on  the  lake,  we  arrived  at  Lucerne,  a  beautiful  city 
nestling  between  the  mountains.  The  chief  sight  here  is 
the  famous  sculpture  by  Thorvaldsen,  of  Copenhagen — 
"  The  Lion  of  Lucerne."  It  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  length, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  represents  a  dying  lion 
pierced  with  a  broken  lance,  and  protecting  with  his  paw 
the  lily  of  France.  Above  the  grotto  in  which  the  grand 
old  lion  lies  are  hanging  vines  clinging  to  the  rocks,  while 
a  stream  trickles  down  the  side  and  forms  a  dark  pool  at 
the  base.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fine 
trees  and  shrubs,  proving  a  delightful  bower,  which 
is  visited  by  thousands  who  annually  come  to  Lucerne, 
many  of  them  going  there  for  no  other  purpose.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptures  in  existence,  and  is 
certainly  most  impressive  in  its  simple  grandeur,  and  the 
expression  of  sterling  fidelity,  in  its  dying  moments,  of  the 
noble  animal.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  some 
Swiss  officers  and  guards  who  fell  in  defending  the  Tuile- 
ries  against  the  Revolutionists  in  1792. 

Switzerland  is  the  Canaan  of  Europe.  It  is  literally  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  At  breakfast  and 
supper  a  traveller  is  always  supplied  plentifully  with  rich 
milk  and  delicious  honey,  for  both  of  which  the  country 
is  famous  far  and  wide. 

The  Swiss  peasants  are  firm  believers  in  the  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew.  They  allege  that  this  unfortunate  being 
visits  Switzerland  every  year,  and  that  from  the  clay  of  the 
Crucifixion  on  Calvary  until  to-day  he  has  continued,  with- 
out ceasing,  to  wander  hopelessly  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  appearance  he  is  stated  to  be  tall,  with  flowing  white 
hair  and  haggard  features  ;  his  garments  are  coarse,  and 
in  his  hand  he  carries  a  stout  staff,  I  have  not  seen  him. 


PARIS,  THE  BRIGHTEST  AND  GAYEST  CAPITAL  IN  THE  WORLD — THE  MAG- 
NIFICENT PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE — OBELISK  OF  LUXOR — THE  TUILER1ES 
— ARCH  OF  THE  STAR — TOMB  OF  NAPOLEON. 

PARIS,  FRANCE, 

October,  1879. 

i  ARTS  is  undoubtedly  the  gayest  and  wildest,  the  most 
beautiful  and  fascinating  city  in  the  world.  Here 
the  devotee  of  pleasure  has  every  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  wishes.  Every  night  the  boulevards  and 
avenues  are  lighted  up  brilliantly,  many  of  them  with  the 
powerful  electric  burner,  which  sheds  rays  very  much  re- 
sembling the  light  of  day.  Beneath  this  glare  of  gas  and 
electricity  passes  in  never-ending  procession  an  excited 
and  jovial  crowd  of  students,  tradesmen,  men  of  means, 
foreigners  from  every  clime,  and  in  the  strangest  costumes, 
women  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  artists,  tourists, 
and  every  other  imaginable  phase  of  humanity.  To  amuse 
and  pander  to  this  motley  throng,  Paris,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  over  two  millions,  has  an  infinite  number  of  opera 
houses,  theatres,  dancing-halls,  ball-rooms,  cafe's  and  res- 
taurants, which  are  kept  open  till  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  All  is  light,  thoughtlessness,  and  the  very  ex- 
cess of  luxury  and  self-indulgence.  During  the  victorious 
days  of  Napoleon  the  First,  when  each  month  brought  its 
fresh  laurels  and  conquests,  France  reached  the  zenith  of 
her  power  and  fame  j  intoxicated  with  success,  the  highly 
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Cultivated  but  vain  Parisians  then  abandoned  themselves 
to  unrestrained  license.  I  have  seen  several  paintings  of 
celebrity  which  represent  "  The  Last  days  of  the  Athe- 
nians," "The  Decline  of  Rome,"  "  The  Fall  of  Corinth  and 
of  Carthage."  In  all  these  pictures,  which  are  founded  on 
authentic  history,  the  cause  of  decline  is  apparent.  The 
people  are  represented  as,  having  been  inflated  with  vic- 
tory, giving  themselves  up  to  unbridled  indulgence  in 
every  luxury  which  the  art  and  money  of  man  could  in- 
vent and  purchase.  Paris  seems  to  be  doing  its  best  to 
imitate  them. 

Saturday  is  a  busy,  active  day  at  Paris,  but,  for  ex- 
travagant gaiety,  the  great  fete  day  of  the  week  is  the 
Sabbath.  This  day  is  specially  set  apart  for  horse- 
racing  on  the  Longchamp,  the  Chantilly,  and  other 
famous  courses.  The  gayest  balls  are  in  progress  during 
Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning.  Every  one  of  the 
fifty-eight  theatres  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Italian  Opera,  are 
crowded  on  this  special  evening.  The  Hippodrome,  the 
circuses,  concert-halls  and  singing  cafe's  are  in  full  swing. 
The  outlying  towns  of  Versailles,  St.  Cloud  and  Sevres 
have  their  quota  of  pleasure-seekers  ;  in  fact,  to  see  Paris 
on  Sunday  night,  with  her  nervous,  excited  throng,  is  a 
sight  most  peculiar  to  one  accustomed  to  the  more  staid 
and  dignified  existence  of  Englishmen. 

If  the  history  of  Paris  for  the  last  ninety  years  were 
written  in  the  shape  of  a  novel,  it  would  be  scouted 
and  laughed  at  as  too  extravagant  a  concatenation 
of  events  for  even  such  a  romancer  as  Dumas  to  con- 
coct. The  Place  de  la  Concorde  has  been  the  theatre 
of  the  most  important  episodes  in  this  strange  history. 
This  Place  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  city, 
and  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  centre 
stands  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  similar  to,  but  much  larger 
and  better  preserved  than,  Cleopatra's  Needle,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our 
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Saviour  this  monolith  was  1,400  years  old,  and  then  rever- 
ed as  an  object  of  great  antiquity.  It  stood  at  the  gate  of 
an  Egyptian  heathen  temple,  and  now,  after  having  existed 
for  over  three  thousand  years,  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  magnificent  square  in  the  most  highly-civilized 
city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  When  Caesar  conquered 
Gaul,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  dainty  Frenchmen 
were  running  half-naked  through  the  woods,  this  obelisk 
graced  a  city  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  powerful 
nations  of  antiquity,  but  who  are  now  utterly  insignificant, 
and  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  most  degraded  and 
weakest  Power  in  Europe.  If  this  wonderful  old  relic  could 
speak,  what  a  tale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  it  could 
tell,  and  what  words  of  wisdom  and  warning  it  could  give 
to  the  people  amongst  whom  it  has  now  found  a  tempo- 
rary resting-place ! 

Standing  upon  this  spot,  the  view  is  the  most  inter- 
esting in  Paris.  Looking  east,  up  through  a  well-kept 
garden  and  forest,  one  sees  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Ten  years  ago  there  reigned  in 
this  gorgeous  palace  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ITT,  whose 
slightest  word  was  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, and  who  ruled  and  modelled  Paris  with  the  hand  of 
a  despot.  His  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  the  idol  of 
his  father  and  the  pet  of  the  court,  and  probably  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  more  magnificent  retinue  of  retainers  than 
any  other  royal  prince  in  Christendom.  A  few  reverses 
in  quick  succession  sufficed  to  send  both  father  and  son 
into  exile,  and  there  they  have  both  died  in  comparative 
obscurity.  On  the  23rd  and  24th  of  May,  1871,  the 
Tuileries  were  destroyed  by  the  Communists,  so  that  the 
once  rendezvous  of  power  and  fashion  is  now  nothing  but 
a  blackened  ruin.  Turning  round  and  looking  to  the 
west,  one  sees  a  few  yards  in  front  the  comlnencement  of 
the  famous  Champs  Elyse'es,  so  extravagantly  praised  by 
Parisians.  It  is  the  Rotten  Row  of  Paris,  but  has  a  much 
broader  and  finer  drive  than  its  English  rival.  It  is  a 
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mile  and  one-third  in  length,  and  gradually  ascends  till 
it  reaches  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  1'Etoile.  This  arch 
cost  two  million  dollars,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  im- 
posing monument  of  triumph  ever  constructed.  The  idea 
of  erecting  this  memorial  of  victory  was  conceived  by 
Napoleon  the  First,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  that  marvellous  man.  It  is  168  feet  high,  146  feet 
wide,  and  72  feet  deep.  Those  who  have  not  seen  it  can 
thus  form  an  idea  of  its  immensity.  A  few  days  ago  I 
determined  to  drive  up  to  the  arc  and  have  a  careful  look 
at  the  celebrated  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  its  sides.  Ar- 
riving on  the  spot,  I  found  a  crowd  of  excited  people  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  and  asking  the  cause,  was  informed  that 
a  short  time  before  a  young  man  had  committed  suicide 
by  throwing  himself  from  the  summit.  In  his  descent 
the  unfortunate  creature  had  caught  on  some  gas-jets 
which  protrude  from  the  front,  and  had  wrenched  them 
off  as  if  they  had  been  so  much  paper.  A  dark  pool  of 
blood  on  the  pavement  marked  where  he  fell.  The  body 
had  been  taken  to  the  morgue  for  identification.  I  saw 
it  there  late  that  afternoon.  It  was  a  shocking  sight,  and 
such  as  I  don't  wish  ever  to  see  again. 

Turning  around  again  to  the  right,  one  faces  the  Rue 
Royale,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  church  of  the  Madeleine, 
which  cost  over  two  and  a-half  million  dollars.  This 
neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  Government  troops.  One 
of  the  most  formidable  barricades  was  erected  across  the 
Rue  Royale,  and  when  they  were  finally  driven  from  this 
position,  three  hundred  of  the  insurgents  took  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Madeleine.  The  soldiers,  after  meet- 
ing with  vigorous  resistance,  at  last  effected  an  entrance, 
and  within  the  stately  walls  of  this  sacred  edifice,  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1871,  they  actually  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  the  whole  three  hundred  of  their  fellow-citizens  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the  Rue  Royale  a  most  dia- 
bolical crime  was  committed  at  this  time.  The  Commu- 
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nists  being  foiled  and  defeated  at  every  turn,  took  their 
revenge  by  setting  fire  to  every  building  of  importance  to 
which  they  could  gain  access.  While  the  fire  was  raging 
they  bribed  some  firemen  to  fill  the  engines  with  petro- 
leum. This  was  done,  and  hundreds  of  barrels  were 
poured  into  the  burning  houses,  causing  indescribable 
horrors  and  vast  loss  of  life  and  property. 

I  am  still  standing  at  the  obelisk  ;  looking  towards  the 
south  over  the  Seine  one  can  see  prominent  above  every- 
thing the  gilded  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Beneath 
this  dome  lie  the  remains  of  the  most  daring  and  masterly 
genius  that  France,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  ever 
produced.  From  a  friendless  Corsican  exile,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  rose  to  be  the  most  powerful  potentate  in 
Europe,  and  made  each  of  his  brothers  a  Sovereign.  There 
is  no  parallel  in  history  to  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
man  of  destiny.  Emperors  and  kings  cringed  before  him 
and  were  glad  to  obey  his  bidding.  Berlin  was  entered  by 
his  victorious  French  army,  and  Russia  trembled  on  hear- 
ing of  his  threatened  invasion.  England  alone  was  equal 
to  him.  Her  bull-dog  tenacity  and  courage  he  could 
never  conquer,  while  the  Fates  seemed  to  be  against  the 
formidable  preparations  he  made  to  invade  the  snug  little 
island,  and  finally  the  British  forces  were  the  cause  of  his 
complete  overthrow.  The  tomb  is  the  most  solemn  and 
impressive  one  I  have  ever  seen,  not  even  excepting  those 
of  the  English  heroes,  Wellington  and  Nelson,  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.  When  standing  beside  it  people  speak 
in  hushed  tones.  Something  in  the  solemn  atmosphere 
and  presence  of  the  mighty  dead  seems  to  forbid  either 
levity  or  indifference.  The  body  was  brought  from  St. 
Helena  in  1840  by  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  was  duly  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  the  French  Government.  Above  the 
entrance  to  the  crypt  are  engraved  the  following  words, 
being  an  extract  from  the  Emperor's  will :  "  I  desire  that 
my  ashes  may  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst 
of  the  French  people,  whom  I  loved  so  well."  To  this 
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clay  the  very  name  of  Napoleon  has  an  indescribable 
charm  with  the  imaginative  French  people.  The  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  despite  its  name,  has  witnessed  some  of 
the  most  terrible  scenes  recorded  in  the  whole  range  of 
history. 

Prior  to  the  first  revolution,  in  1789,  the  French  nation 
and  the  Government  seem  to  have  been  jogging  along  in 
a  very  orthodox  sort  of  a  way,  but  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  people  in  that  year,  demagogues  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  commenced  to  dispose  of  the  obnoxious  aristocracy 
by  placing  in  the  middle  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  the 
celebrated  guillotine,  and  christening  the  dreadful  instru- 
ment with  the  blood  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.     His  beauti- 
ful Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  soon  followed  on  the  same 
block,  and   then   several    others   of   the   Royal   family. 
Through  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  the  French  it  was 
not  a  year  till  Danton,  one  of  the  chief  insurgent  leaders, 
himself  met  death  on  the  same  spot.    A  few  months  after- 
wards Robespierre,  the  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  (?),  and  the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of 
the  whole  lot,  had  his  head  cut  off  by  the  same  guillotine, 
amidst  the  jeers  and  acclamations  of  all  classes  of  the 
people.      In  less  than  twenty-nine  consecutive  months 
more  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  people  were  pub- 
licly butchered  by  the  guillotine.     I  saw  this  identical  in- 
strument at  Madame  Tussaud's,  at  London,  where  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  together  with  some 
other  delicate  reminders  of  this  remarkable  period. 

Napoleon  I.,  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe 
and  Napoleon  III.  have  all  lived  adjacent  to  and  taken  a 
great  pride  in  this  prince  of  open  Places,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the  present  obelisk  was  presented 
to  him  by  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  erected  it 
at  an  expense  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was 
considered  a  great  engineering  feat  to  raise  it  to  its  pres- 
ent lofty  position,  as  it  weighs  two  hundred  and  forty 
tons.  In  April,  1814,  just  after  Napoleon's  series  of  re- 
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verses,  a  solemn  and  sacred  service  was  celebrated  in  this 
Place  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria and  the  King  of  Prussia,  while  the  troops  of  the  allies 
were  ca.mped  out  in  every  direction  surrounding  the  spot. 
This  imposing  service  was  in  honour  of  the  dead  King, 
Louis  XVI.  The  following  year,  after  the  irrepressible 
Bonaparte  had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  risked  his  all  and 
lost  at  Waterloo,  the  Place  was  occupied  by  the  British 
forces  under  Wellington.  The  last  chapter  of  the  story  is 
probably  the  most  unhappy  one  of  all.  It  was  brother 
fighting  againt  brother,  and  father  against  son.  The 
Communists  in  May,  1871,  took  up  their  stand  here,  and 
large  numbers  were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  These 
reminiscences,  although  they  render  the  spot  unsurpassed 
for  historical  interest,  are  at  the  same  time  rather  gloomy. 
The  Place  as  it  looks  to-day,  however,  would  never  sug- 
gest anything  but  feelings  of  admiration.  It  should  be 
viewed  both  in  the  daytime  and  at  night ;  by  day,  to  get 
the  extensive  view,  while  by  night  the  picture  is  beyond 
all  doubt  more  charming.  In  every  direction,  east,  west, 
south  and  north,  can  be  seen  myriads  of  gas-jets,  while 
the  many  places  of  amusement,  even  more  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and  the  moving  carriages  with  their  different 
coloured  lights,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  A  walk  about 
nine  p.m.  over  the  adjacent  bridge  spanning  the  Seine 
will  well  repay  any  visitor  to  Paris.  Here,  in  addition 
to  the  above  view,  can  be  seen  the  Hippodrome,  lighted 
by  electricity,  the  swift  little  steamers  with  blue  and  red 
lamps,  and  the  distant  Palace  of  the  Trocadero,  from  its 
lofty  position,  looking  like  a  huge  beacon  light. 

If  I  have  time  to  write  another  letter  before  leaving 
this  city,  I  will  advert  to  a  few  of  the  many  features  of 
Paris  which  command  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every 
traveller. 
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PARIS,  THE  CENTRE  OF  LEARNING  AND  ARTS— COURT  OF  JUSTICE— THE  ARIS- 
TOCRACY OF  ACTORS— SARA  BERNHARDT— THE  GORGEOUS  OPERA  HOUSE- 
EXCITEMENT  AT  THE  BOURSE — VERSAILLES— CHESS  PLAYERS. 

PARIS,  FRANCE, 

29bh  Oct.,  1879. 

tHE  capital  of  France  is  the  rendezvous  in  Europe  for 
the  leaders  and  students  of  the  professions,  the  arts 
and  the  sciences. 

To  this  cradle  of  learning  students  flock  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  as  here  they  not  only  have  the  best  masters, 
but  receive  the  greatest  degree  of  encouragement.  In 
many  cases  lectures  and  institutions  are  provided  by  the 
state  free  to  every  person  who  cares  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  and  in  addition  prizes  of  great  value  are  offered 
for  competition.  For  instance,  take  the  School  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  which  is  attended  by  over  500  pupils.  Here 
the  lucky  fellow  who  succeeds  in  carrying  off  first  prize 
in  painting,  sculpture  or  architecture,  is  sent  to  Home  for 
further  study,  and  is  left  there  for  four  years  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  French  Government.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  Paris  has  a  recognized  and  influential  School  of  Art. 
Somebody  called  the  English  "  a  nation  of  merchants." 
This  is  doubtless  true,  and  the  great  cause  of  that  coun- 
try's marvellous  wealth  and  prosperity ;  but  England  is 
not  of  importance  in  the  field  of  art.  Although  they  have 
purchased  an  extensive  collection  of  paintings  for  the 
National  Gallery,  still  there  is  not  that  atmosphere  of 
refined  art  which  pervades  the  large  continental  cities. 
True,  there  are  distinguished  individual  British  artists,  but 
to  a  great  extent  it  is  every  man  for  himself,  and  not- 
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withstanding  the  Royal  Academy,  they  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  an  organized  band  of  men  whose  sole  object  is 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  their  craft. 

The  University  tof  Sorbonne,  which,  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  has  been  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  learning 
in  France,  offers  gratis  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  walk  into  its  halls  the  advantages  of  listening 
to  lectures  on  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ence, the  classics,  history  and  theology  by  the  best  pro- 
fessors in  Europe.  To  the  all-powerful  Cardinals  Riche- 
lieu and  Mazarin,  and  to  other  prelates  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  France  owes  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude.  In  the  dark 
ages,  and  in  days  of  difficulty  and  danger,  when  all  sort 
of  learning  was  worse  than  at  a  standstill,  these  men  care- 
fully nurtured  the  rich  mines  of  the  classic  literature  and 
history  of  the  past,  and  by  establishing  and  endowing 
universities  endeavoured  and  finally  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  a  newer  and  a  better  era.  To  this  source  can 
be  traced  the  cause  of  the  present  unapproachable  reputa- 
tion of  Paris  as  the  great  centre  of  arts  and  literature. 
Neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford  will  bear  a  favourable 
comparison  with  Sorbonne  in  respect  of  the  freedom  of 
higher  education  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  These 
are  only  instances  of  the  many  inducements  offered  to 
students.  At  the  head  of  this  admirable  system  stands 
the  Institut  de  France,  which  consists  of  a  body  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars,  statesmen,  lawyers,  painter's, 
sculptors,  musicians,  and  philosophers  of  the  nation,  whose 
object  at  their  periodical  meetings  is  to  promote  by  dis- 
cussion and  more  tangible  assistance  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  in  the  State.  To 
be  one  of  the  225  members  of  the  Institut  is  the  longed- 
for  goal  to  which  every  man  of  ambition,  from  the  strug- 
gling artist  to  the  wealthy  aristocrat,  directs  his  eyes. 

The  Palace  of  Justice  is  an  imposing  pile  of  buildings. 
Here  the  well-known  eloquence  of  the  French  Bar  can  be 
heard.  I  attended  the  Assizes  a  few  days  ago,  and  was 
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much  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Court  was  conducted.  The  barristers  wore  gowns,  but 
no  wigs,  like  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  As  a  sort  of  apology 
for  a  wig,  they  have  a  hat  something  after  the  shape  of 
that  worn  by  a  bishop.  Shortly  after  I  entered  the  court, 
the  chief  of  the  three  judges,  arrayed  in  scarlet  robes, 
sentenced  a  robber  to  twenty-one  years'  penal  servitude. 
After  receiving  the  sentence,  the  prisoner  made  an  attempt 
to  get  away  from  his  custodian,  but  it  was  a  lamentable 
failure.  The  court-room  is  larger  and  fitted  up  in  better 
style  than  any  I  have  seen.  It  was  waited  upon  by  gen- 
darmes in  uniform.  When  more  than  one  prisoner  is  in 
the  long  dock  each  one  has  seated  beside  him  a  grim- 
looking  gendarme. 

In  no  other  city  has  the  theatrical  profession  arrived  at 
such  importance,  or  perfection,  as  at  Paris.  Here  actors 
and  actresses  may,  and  do,  hold  a  high  position  in  society  ; 
a  different  state  of  affairs  from  that  which  generally  ex- 
ists in  England  and  America,  where  this  profession  is  not 
so  highly  honoured.  In  Paris  there  are  few  ladies  or 
gentlemen  more  courted  and  respected  than  the  members 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  During  the  recent  visit  of  this 
troupe  to  England  a  leading  journal  styled  them  "  The 
finest  company  of  actors  in  the  world."  It  is  pleasant  to 
attend  their  theatre.  All  the  appointments  of  the  place 
are  the  personification  of  elegance  and  comfort,  the  acting 
is  easy,  pleasing,  and,  best  of  all,  quite  natural.  The 
actors  do  not  look  at,  or  make  any  apparent  effort  to  please, 
the  audience,  but  throw  their  whole  energy  and  thought 
into  the  play,  and  seem  as  absorbed  as  if  each  role  were  a 
real  one.  At  present  the  great  attraction  of  the  company 
is  Mile.  Sara  Bernhardt,  who  during  the  past  summer  set 
all  London  society  agog  with  her  genius.  Like  many 
other  actresses  of  prominence,  she  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
to  appear  according  to  announcement  in  the  newspapers. 
I  went  to  hear  her  at  London,  and  although  she  was 
specially  advertised  to  take  an  important  part,  she,  for  some 
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reason  best  known  to  herself,  did  not  make  an  appearance. 
However,  I  tried  again  at  Paris,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
hearing  the  Queen  of  the  French  stage.     In  appearance 
Mile.  Bernhardt  looks  something  like  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons, 
that  is  in  size,  figure,  and  the  dignity  of  her  gestures,  but 
her  face  is  not  at  all  so  handsome.     The  secret  of  her 
power,  I  think,  lies  in  her  voice.     She  speaks  deliberately, 
clearly,  and  in  the  most  exquisitely-modulated  tones,  so 
that  every  word  is  distinctly  heard  by  the  audience.     She 
is  evidently  ambitious,  as  her  renown  as  a  painter  and 
sculptor  is  only  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  her  reputation 
as  an  actress.     I  saw  the  exhibition  of  her  pictures  and 
statuary  at  London, and  was  impressed  with  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  the  work.     This  celebrated  theatre  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  has  been  established  for  nearly  300 
years,  and  is  now  controlled  and  supported  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which,  in  addition,  to  its  receipts,  grants  it  a 
yearly  subsidy  equal  to  forty-eight  thousand  dollars.    The 
Opera  House  of  Paris  is  said  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the 
finest  building  of  its  kind  in  existence ;  if  it  is  not  it  ought 
to  be,  as  it  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  nine  millions  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand   dollars,  and  is  fitted  up 
inside  in  a  style  which  I  thought  only  existed  within  the 
covers  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.     Although 
not  first  in  point  of  seating  accommodation,  the  building 
is  the  largest  theatre  in  the  world.     It  is  hard  to  discrim- 
inate where  everything  is  constructed  on  such  a  gorgeous 
scale  of  magnificence,  but  after  looking  over  the  whole 
place,  I  must  say  that  I  preferred  the   grand  staircase. 
This  is  a  most  costly  piece  of  workmanship,  the  hand-rails 
are  of  Algerian  onyx,  and  the  steps,  landing,  etc.,  are  made 
of  different  kinds  of  rare  marbles ;  on  it  fifty  persons  can 
stand  abreast.     No  more  brilliant  sight  can  be  imagined 
than  when  the  staircase  and  the  adjacent  Foyer  are  lighted 
up,  in  the  way  in  which  only  the  Parisians  know  how  to 
light  a  theatre,  and  a  gay  throng  of  men  and  women  in 
full  dress  are  promenading  up  and  down  between  the  acts 
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of  the  opera.  The  number  of  regular  performers  attached 
to  this  place  of  amusement  is  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Like  the  Comedie  FranQaise,  it  is  owned  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  who  vote  it  a  yearly  grant  of  $160,000. 
The  chief  performers  here  are  persons  of  undoubted  social 
position,  and  some  of  them  are  great  swells,  a  good  singer 
sometimes  being  paid  as  high  as  $24,000  per  annum  as  a 
trifling  honorarium  for  appearing  on  an  average  of,  per- 
haps, once  a  week,  and  then  only  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time. 

In  connection  with  education,  I  forgot  to  mention  the 
National  Library  of  Paris.  Amongst  the  libraries  of  the 
world  this  one  stands  first  and  that  of  the  British  Museum 
at  London  second.  This  vast  collection  of  three  million 
books  is  open  free ;  any  person  is  entitled  to  become  a 
reader  and  to  explore  its  priceless  treasures.  Here,  as  in 
the  case  of  its  English  rival,  can  be  seen  novelists  and 
journalists  of  both  sexes,  and  book-makers  and  writers  of 
all  kinds  collecting  material  for  the  work  which  they  have 
in  hand.  I  will  not  advert  to  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
Louvre,  also  open  gratis  to  the  public,  and  whose  saloons 
are  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  nor  to  its 
galleries  of  sculpture,  containing  the  much-admired  Venus 
of  Milo,  as  the  slightest  notice  would  far  transgress  the 
limits  of  a  letter. 

Rather  an  interesting  place  -to  visit  is  the  Bourse. 
Here  between  twelve  and  three  every  day  can  be  seen 
the  stock-broking  business  of  Paris.  From  the  gallery  is 
the  best  place  to  view  the  wild  scene  beneath,  and  a 
crazier-looking  lot  of  mortals  I  don't  think  ever  got  be- 
tween the  four  walls  of  a  building.  In  a  small  circular 
inclosure  near  the  end  of  the  room  are  the  sworn  and 
duly-enrolled  brokers.  Outside  of  this  barrier  are  col- 
lected a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  stock-jobbers,  etc.,  who 
each  instruct  their  broker  within  to  buy  or  sell  certain 
stock.  When  he  has  received  his  instructions  he  hurries 
to  the  inner  circle  and  shouts  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice, 
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accompanying  this  fearful  row  with  violent  gesticulations. 
He  wants  to  purchase  or  dispose  of  stock,  but  he  looks 
like  a  maniac.  This  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  be- 
neath, who  are  each  trying  to  see  who  can  shout  the 
loudest.  I  could  hardly  have  believed  that  such  a  place 
existed  if  I  had  not  actually  seen  it  on  several  occasions, 
or  that  leading  business  men  could  act  in  such  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  The  only  reason  for  this  intense 
excitement  is  the  desire  to  make  a  little  money,  and  if 
possible  get  some  advantage  over  their  neighbours.  It  is 
rather  unpleasant  to  contemplate,  and  especially  when 
one  sees  that  a  great  number  of  that  wild,  money-grab- 
bing crowd  are  old,  white-haired  men,  long  past  the  allot- 
ted three  score  and  ten.  The  din  can  be  distinctly  heard 
across  the  street  from  the  Bourse,  and  that  amidst  the 
noise  of  carriages,  teams  and  pedestrians. 

Every  tourist  who  comes  here  makes  it  a  point  to  go 
out  to  Versailles.  The  town  is  eleven  and  a  quarter  miles 
from  Paris,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  French  Parliament. 
Sunday  is  the  pet  day  for  visitors,  as  then  some  of  the 
fountains  generally  play,  and,  besides  this  attraction,  there 
are  lots  of  people  to  look  at.  The  Hall  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  is  not  worthy  of  the  splendid  palace  in 
which  it  is  situated,  or  worthy  of  the  great  nation  whose 
assembled  wisdom  here  meets.  It  is  small,  and  not  so 
striking  as  even  the  plainly  gotten-up  Reichstag  at  Ber- 
lin. The  House  of  Commons  has  a  much  grander  and 
more  dignified  appearance  than  either  of  them,  and  I 
think  our  own  Canadian  Chamber  beats  them  all.  It 
may  be  that  rny  first  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
House  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa  was  somewhat  exaggerat- 
ed, but  my  present  opinion  is  that  its  halls  for  the  Com- 
mons and  Upper  House  are  finer  than  those  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  or  any  of  the  smaller  northern  nations 
of  Europe.  Versailles  Palace  was  occupied  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  staff  from  19th  September,  1870,  to  6th 
March,  1871.  In  connection  with  this  occupation,  one  of 
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the  rooms  is  particularly  interesting.  The  Galerie  des 
Glaces,  built  by  the  splendour-loving  Louis  XIV.,  the 
Grand  Monarque,  is  240  feet  long,  and  the  most  magnifi- 
cent room  in  the  Palace.  Here,  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1871,  the  German  States,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
called  upon  the  Prussian  monarch  to  be  their  Emperor ; 
and  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  French,  in  the  midst 
of  his  faithful  army,  in  the  atmosphere  of  war  and  vic- 
tory, the  veteran  soldier-king  received  his  reward. 

Among  the  continental  nations,  chess  is  extensively 
plaj^ed,  but,  like  every  other  amusement,  it  finds  the  most 
ardent  votaries  at  Paris.  The  headquarters  of  the  lovers 
of  the  royal  game  are  at  the  Cafd  de  la  Regence,  opposite 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  here  every  evening  are  congregated 
large  numbers  of  players  and  spectators.  At  small  marble 
tables  in  all  directions  are  seated  earnest  and  thoughtful 
men,  quietly  sipping  their  coffee  between  the  moves,  and 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  their  adversary.  Even  the 
waiters  seem  to  partake  of  the  general  interest  in  this 
king  of  all  games.  They  watch  intently  the  contests,  and 
show  their  approbation  or  disapproval  of  a  move  by  a 
smile,  or  a  shrug  and  a  frown.  To  make  the  place  even 
more  a  shrine,  devoted  to  chess,  the  ceilings  are  actually 
covered  with  paintings  of  kings  and  queens,  flanked  by 
sober-looking  bishops,  lively  knights  and  solid  castles, 
all  protected  by  rows  of  faithful  little  pawns.  On  the 
walls  are  records  of  tournaments  now  in  progress,  which 
are  each  night  being  contested.  The  celebrated  French 
player,  Rosenthal,  visits  at  this  cafe',  and  receives  the 
humble  adoration  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  players,  who,  if 
they  can't  beat  him,  can  at  least  admire  his  genius. 
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does  not  sound  like  a  difficult  matter  to  step  over 
the  imaginary  line  dividing  France  from  Spain,  but 
it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task.     A  great  deal 
of  red-tape  formality  has  to  be  gone  through. 

We  were  quietly  sleeping  in  a  railway  carriage  at  four 
a.m.  of  the  2nd  inst.,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
gruff,  brigandish-looking  individual,  who  made  short 
work  of  rousing  us  from  refreshing  slumber,  and  demand- 
ing our  passports.  We  were  on  the  border-line,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  official  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we 
were  not  political  conspirators  or  some  other  equally 
dangerous  characters.  We  forthwith  showed  him  the 
required  papers,  duly  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
and  countersigned  by  the  Spanish  Consul  at  London.  This 
was  satisfactory,  and  he  departed,  slamming  the  door 
behind  him  in  a  way  that  only  a  great  man  could  do.  We 
then  twisted  ourselves  up  on  the  cushions  and  got  well 
under  way  for  another  sleep,  when  a  second  wretch  en- 
tered the  compartment  and  requested  to  see  our  tickets. 
We  again  got  up,  fumbled  in  a  confused  way  in  our  poc- 
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kets,  and  finally  produced  what  he  wanted.  We  con- 
gratulated ourselves  that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  but  no  such  luck  was  in  store  for 
us.  No  sooner  had  we  made  ourselves  comfortable  when 
open  came  the  door  again,  and,  in  a  loud  voice  of  author- 
ity, a  very  small  man  announced  that  we  must  alight, 
and  have  our  baggage  examined  by  the  Douanier.  Sleepy, 
and  inwardly  vowing  vengeance  on  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties in  general,  we  got  out,  and  after  standing  with  others 
in  a  row,  like  a  lot  of  convicts,  we  finally  passed  the  Cus- 
tom House  without  having  any  of  our  goods  and  chattels 
confiscated.  Others,  however,  were  not  so  fortunate.  Two 
men  had  no  passports,  and  were  in  a  most  unenviable 
frame  of  mind.  They  tipped  an  official  pretty  heavily, 
and  he  undertook  to  pull  them  through ;  but  whether 
they  were  sent  back  to  France,  or  whether  their  bribery 
was  successful,  I  was  not  able  to  learn  positively. 

The  costume  of  a  Spanish  peasant  is  somewhat  odd. 
They  are  fond  of  bright  colours,  and  the  combinations  of 
red,  blue,  black,  white  and  green,  that  they  manage  to 
mix  up  in  the  adornment  of  a  single  individual,  is  rather 
amusing.  His  hat  is  red,  something  between  a  Pickwickian 
night-cap  and  a  Turkish  fez,  but  longer.  The  end  hangs 
over  the  side  of  the  band,  and  flops  against  his  right  ear. 
As  an  excuse  for  a  coat,  he  wears  a  loose  blue  blouse, 
which  looks  large  enough  for  two.  His  trousers  are 
generally  of  black  or  dark-blue  velvet,  and  on  his  feet  he 
has  the  most  extraordinary  shoes.  They  are  white,  and 
consist  of  a  light  hemp  sole,  which  is  tied  to  the  ankle  by 
strings  or  ribbons  extending  from  small  pieces  of  canvas 
at  the  heel  and  toe.  There  are  no  uppers,  and  in  many 
instances  no  stockings,  so  that  the  protection  to  the  feet 
is  more  of  a  hollow  formality  than  of  any  practical  use. 

For  some  reason  Spain  is  quite  out  of  the  tourist's 
route,  and  the  country  therefore  appears  to  have  retained 
its  original  characteristics  uncontaminated  by  the  new 
ideas,  customs,  and  extravagance  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish travellers. 
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Barcelona,  With  a  population  of  216,600,  is  the  most 
foreign  place  I  have  yet  visited,  with  its  narrow,  winding 
streets,  its  high  houses  with  numberless  balconies,  its 
people  with  peculiar  costumes,  tawny  Southern  com- 
plexions and  large  black  eyes,  its  spacious  and  peculiar 
promenade,  the  Rambla.  A  few  mornings  ago,  we  strolled 
through  the  city  and  up  to  the  Cathedral.  This  edifice, 
although  anything  but  imposing  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance, is  much  like  what  a  church  should  be  in  the  solem- 
nity and  appropriate  grandeur  of  its  interior.  Although 
not  a  gloomy  morning,  the  light  inside  was  of  the  dimmest 
description.  Service  was  in  progress,  *the  high  altar  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  while  small  boys  in  white  surplices 
carried  many  more  lights,  which  all  served  to  bring  out 
the  surrounding  gloom  in  more  striking  contrast.  The 
bishop,  the  priests  and  the  acolytes  formed  in  a  solemn 
procession,  which  was  followed  by  about  thirty  beggars, 
who  were  either  maimed,  halt  or  blind,  and  each  bearing 
in  his  hand  a  lighted  candle.  This  was,  to  my  mind,  a 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  service.  The  unfortunate  poor, 
who  are  usually  practically  excluded  from  swell  religious 
services,  are  here  not  only  admitted,  but  are  paid  special 
attention  to,  and  are  made  happy  by  being  allowed  to 
take  a  personal  part  in,  or  closely  observe,  a  beautiful, 
and,  to  its  followers,  a  most  comforting  religious  observ- 
ance. The  large  church  was  tilled  at  eleven  a.m.  with  a 
miscellaneous  crowd,  consisting  of  the  poor,  in  tattered  gar- 
ments, mixed  with  richly-attired  senoras  and  fashionably- 
dressed  gentlemen,  who  all,  here  at  least,  met  on  equal 
ground.  The  people  do  not  sit  in  pews,  and  seldom  on 
the  chairs  which  are  provided,  but  walk  quietly  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  altar.  Most  of  them  were  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  or  devotion.  The  whole  scene,  although 
I  have  not  time  to  fully  describe  it,  struck  me  very 
favourably  in  its  charity  and  utter  levelling  of  social 
grades. 

The  Rambla,  speaking  of  it  strictly  as  a  promenade,  is 
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finer  than  anything  of  its  kind  in  Paris,  the  great  city  of 
avenues  and  boulevards.  It  is  about  seventy -five  feet 
wide,  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
street ;  on  each  side  are  ways  for  carriages,  but  the  centre, 
or  the  Rambla,  is  reserved  exclusively  for  pedestrians ;' 
overhead  are  large  trees,  the  branches  of  which  nearly 
meet.  Beneath  this,  after  the  midday  siesta,  and  about 
four  o'clock  p.m.,  a  fashionable  crowd  begins  to  assemble. 
It  is  the  heart  of  the  city.  Everybody  strolls  down  to 
the  Rambla  to  see  everybody  else,  and  no  young  fellow 
is  properly  equipped  to  show  himself  off  unless  he  is  pro- 
vided with  a  cigarette.  Up  to  nearly  midnight  this  inno- 
cent amusement  is  kept  up.  The  ladies,  or  senoras,  have 
a  very  becoming  costume.  They  usually  wear  a  dark- 
coloured  dress,  and  over  their  heads  a  black  lace  mantilla, 
which  is  tied  back  from  the  face  and  hangs  down  over 
the  shoulders.  Instead  of  black,  the  veil  is  sometimes  of 
fine  white  lace.  The  Spanish  women  are  celebrated  for 
beauty,  more  especially  for  the  beauty  of  their  eyes,  and 
when  dressed  in  this  manner,  and  coquettishly  using  the 
inevitable  fan,  they  certainly  look  quite  bewitching. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  people  of  Spain  got  roused,  and 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  old  monarchy  by  driving  Queen 
Isabella  from  the  throne.  An  opportunity  offered,  the 
Royalists  again  came  to  the  surface,  and  elected  Amadeus, 
son  of  the  Italian  king,  to  be  their  Soverign ;  but  the  poor 
young  fellow  soon  got  heartily  tired  of  the  position,  and 
in  1873  threw  up  the  reins  of  power.  He  is  now  leading 
a  gay  life  at  Paris  as  plain  Due  d'Aosta.  The  nation  again 
took  refuge  in  a  Republic.  Like  the  Communists  of  Paris, 
some  factions  then  got  fighting  between  themselves,  and 
ended  the  matter  by  indulging  in  a  serious  civil  war. 
After  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property,  affairs  were 
compromised  in  1874  by  all  parties  uniting  in  calling  upon 
Alfonzo,  the  son  of  their  lately-deposed  Queen  Isabella, 
to  be  their  King,  and  he  now  occupies  the  throne.  The 
young  King  is  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  is  just  about 
to  marry  a  second  wife. 
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The  celebrated  Spanish  institution,  the  bull-fight,  the 
last  relic  of  b}Tgone  days  of  knights  and  tournaments,  is 
here  a  regular  amusement  of  the  people,  and  as  com- 
mon as  a  circus  in  America.  The  bull-ring  in  the  Piazza 
de  Toros  is  a  magnificent  affair,  capable  of  holding  ten 
thousand  persons.  It  is  much  the  same  shape  as  the 
tent  for  Barnum's  hippodrome,  but  there  is  no  roof,  and 
the  seats  are  made  of  brick.  The  wild  bulls  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  opposite  side  from  the  door  through  which 
the  matadores  enter.  When  one  of  the  matadores  is  killed 
in  the  contest,  the  attention  of  the  infuriated  animal  is 
attracted  away  from  its  victim  by  waving  a  red  flag  in  its 
face.  At  this  it  rushes,  and  then  the  fallen  fighter  is  con- 
veyed from  the  ring  through  the  same  door  as  he  entered. 
This  exciting  but  barbarous  pastime  is  patronized  by 
royalty,  and  finds  its  chief  encouragement  at  Madrid. 

In  being  shown  over  the  fine  City  Hall  at  Barcelona, 
yesterday,  we  met  a  man  who  deserves  to  have  a  medal 
presented  to  him.  After  being  shown  all  the  numerous 
rooms  with  the  greatest  care  and  politeness,  and  taking 
up  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  we  offered  our  guide  the 
usual  tip,  or,  in  other  words,  a  peseta  of  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  but  this  he  firmly  declined.  Astonished  at 
this  remarkable  being,  the  first  guide  we  had  met  who 
was  not  hungrily  looking  out  for  every  cent  he  could  get, 
and  filled  with  admiration  for  the  man,  we  doubled  the 
amount  and  pressed  him  to  take  it  just  to  oblige  us.  But 
no,  he  was  delighted  to  do  us  a  service,  but  could  not 
accept  money  for  his  politeness. 

Whilst  riding  in  a  railway  carriage  through  the  Pyre- 
nees, I  got  into  conversation  with  an  agreeable,  well- 
informed  Spaniard,  who  was  just  returning  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  bought  several  books.  Amongst  them  was 
a  French  history  of  a  five  months'  tour  in  Canada.  I  was 
amused  with  the  contents  of  this  book  of  travels.  It 
contained  a  large  engraving  of  Louis  Kiel,  who  appeared 
to  be  one  of  its  chief  heroes,  and  after  skipping  over 
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Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto,  and  never  so  much  as 
noticing  London,  it  devotes  most  of  its  pages  to  the  North- 
West.  The  impression,  no  doubt,  that  would  be  left  on 
the  mind  of  a  continental  reader  would  be  that  Canada 
was  a  land  of  wild  bears,  deer  and  buffalo,  with  some 
excellent  fishing  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  no  one  would  ever  dream  for  a  moment 
that  the  country  had  any  commercial  or  agricultural 
importance. 

In  the  morning  the  Rambla  presents  an  interesting 
appearance.  The  north  side,  for  a  quarter  part  of  its 
length,  is  lined  by  temporary  stalls,  forming  a  sort  of 
market  or  bazaar.  Here  the  swarthy  natives  sell  beauti 
fully-coloured  and  richly-scented  flowers.  For  a  real,  or 
five  Canadian  cents,  a  small  bouquet  of  geraniums,  tube- 
roses and  violets  can  be  bought.  In  other  stalls  are 
exposed  for  sale  monkeys,  parrots,  white  rats,  little  dogs, 
and  singing-birds — all  of  them  cheaper  than  I  have  seen 
such  things  sold  for  elsewhere. 

We  made  an  excursion  to  the  Convent  of  Pedro  Alves, 
situated  in  a  picturesque  spot  high  up  on  the  mountain 
side.  The  view  from  it  is  very  fine.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
city,  with  its  snow-white  buildings,  which,  for  its  popula- 
tion, covers  an  immense  amount  of  ground.  Just  beyond 
it  lay  the  still  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  beau- 
tiful yellowish-red,  hazy  horizon.  From  the  dawn  of  the 
world's  history  up  to  the  present  day  this  sea  has  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  most  famous  exploits  of  man.  Over  it 
Alexander  the  Great  sailed  with  his  Macedonian  hordes 
in  search  of  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  over  it  Caesar  came 
with  a  strong  arm  and  a  fearless  heart  to  reduce  his  ene- 
mies to  subjection  ;  through  this  sea  Hannibal  passed  on 
his  way  to  conquer  Spain,  and  then  fulfil  his  oath  to  his 
dying  father  and  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  power 
of  Rome  ;  over  it,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  Colum- 
bus sailed  with  a  doubting  heart  to  present  his  daring 
scheme  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  greatest  naval 
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power  in  the  world  ;  and  here  in  Spain  his  perseverance 
was  rewarded  by  "Royal  patronage;  over  it,  in  modern  times, 
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Napoleon  the  Great  conveyed  his  trained  hosts  to  win  a 
few  empty  laurels  in  the  lands  of  Bible  history  ;  and,  later 
on,  the  fleet  of  British  iron-clads,  the  most  powerful  naval 
armament  ever  manned,  sailed  proudly  through  Gibraltar 
Straits  and  up  to  the  Turkish  capital,  there,  by  a  simple 
exhibition  of  its  power,  controlling  the  fate  of  nations. 

In  descending  the  mountain  we  passed  the  gardens  of 
a  Spanish  nobleman,  and  there  saw  magnificent  roses  of 
all  shades,  from  pure  white  to  deep  red,  blooming  in  lux- 
uriance in  the  open  air.  Beside  them  were  hedges  of 
cactus,  which  are  here  in  their  native  element,  the  bloom 
usually  growing  as  high  as  twenty  feet. 

Spain  carries  its  protection  ideas  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
tent. Although  its  own  soil  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
growth  of  tobacco,  the  government  forbids  its  cultivation, 
as  they  fear  that  the  local  production  might  interfere 
with  the  trade  of  their  pet  colony,  Cuba,  Every  Span- 
iard has  to  pay  nearly  twice  as  much  as  his  cigar  is  worth 
in  order  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy 
tobacco-growers  of  the  West  Indies.  Speaking  of  Cuba, 
the  great  question  which  now  agitates  the  Spanish  press 
is  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  island ;  and  to  all 
appearances  the  party  of  Reform  will  succeed  in  wiping 
out  this  blot  on  the  reputation  of  Spain.  The  difficulty 
appears  to  be  that  the  country  is  so  poor  that  they  are 
not  able  to  indemnify  the  slave-owners,  and  so,  while 
passing  an  act  of  common  humanity  they  are  at  the  same 
time  working  an  injustice  on  the  Cuban  capitalists  who 
have  invested  their  money  in  this  way. 


ITS  NOTORIOUS  GAMING-TABLES— SCENES  IN  THE  CASINO— AN  ENGLISH  VICTIM 
— GAMBLING  MANIA— VETERAN  GAMESTERS — THE  DEMI-MONDE— A  QUEER 
THRONG. 

MONTE  CARLO, 

Principality  of  Monaco, 

November  18,  1879. 

tHE  gaming-tables  of  Monte  Carlo  are  the  most  no- 
torious in  the  world.     It  is  only  since  the  statute- 
books  of  France  and  Germany  have  declared  gam- 
bling to  be  a  criminal  act  that  these  salons  have  sprung 
into  such  importance,    and  the    once  famous   resorts  of 
Baden-Baden,  Aix  les  Bains,  and  Homburg  have  dwindled 
into  mere  watering-places. 

The  Principality  of  Monaco  is  an  independent  State, 
ruled  over  by  Prince  Charles  III.  Although  only  cover- 
ing an  area  of  about  six  miles,  and  that  mostly  of  barren, 
precipitous  rocks,  it  is  a  place  of  vast  importance  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  society.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  on  a  spur  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  owing  to  its  sheltered  position  has  a  charming  winter 
climate.  In  the  days  of  pirates  and  freebooters,  the  Princes 
of  Monaco  were  celebrated  for  naval  exploits  and  feats  of 
daring,  but  this  reputation  has  long  since  departed.  The 
present  Prince  allows  gambling  in  his  dominions,  and 
this  is  his  sole  passport  to  notoriety.  Some  years  ago  he 
rented  a  piece  of  barren  rock  on  the  sea-shore  to  a  few 
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former  habitues  of.  Baden-Baden.  Here  a  gorgeous  palace 
was  erected,  artificial  gardens  of  princely  magnificence 
arranged  without  regard  to  expense,  and  now  the  place  is 
visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tourists,  idle  men  and 
women  of  means,  and  real  professional  gamesters,  the 
latter  coming  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  money. 
The  establishment  is  called  the  "  Casino,"  and  is  managed 
by  an  administration  who  exercise  entire  control  over  the 
tickets  of  admission ;  no  one  can  enter  the  rooms  without 
a  ticket,  and  this  can  be  refused  by  the  proprietors  with- 
out alleging  any  reason  for  such  refusal.  None  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  principality  are  admitted.  When  I  applied 
for  and  obtained  a  ticket,  a  ma  n  who  entered  the  office  at 
the  same  time  was  refused  one ;  he  blustered  around, 
offered  to  show  his  passport,  and  made  a  great  fuss  about 
it,  but  the  officer  simply  ignored  him.  The  salons  in 
which  the  gaming  is  done,  and  in  which  thousands  of 
pounds  change  hands  every  hour,  are  richly  fitted  up,  far 
exceeding  in  costliness  and  grandeur  those  of  the  Conver- 
sationshaus  at  Baden-Baden.  There  are  four  roulette- 
tables  and  one  for  trente  et  quarante.  The  former  is 
the  favourite  game,  the  reason  being  that  a  stake  as  low 
as  five  francs,  or  an  American  dollar,  can  be  put  up,  while 
at  the  latter  the  lowest  is  twenty  francs.  Each  roulette 
table  will  hold,  beside  the  eight  officers,  about  thirty 
seated  players.  The  middle  of  the  long  table  is  occupied 
by  the  roulette  or  wheel,  which  revolves  on  a  pivot.  The 
wheel  contains  thirty-seven  compartments,  eighteen  white, 
eighteen  red,  and  one  zero.  Each  end  of  the  table  is  a 
complete  game  in  itself.  A  player  can  risk  his  money  on 
a  great  variety  of  chances,  either  on  red  or  black,  odd  or 
even,  manque  or  passe,  also  upon  different  sets  of  figures, 
which  are  delineated  on  the  green  cloth  of  the  table.  One 
of  the  croupiers  gives  the  wheel  a  twist,  then  places  a 
small  white  ball  in  the  ring  of  the  roulette,  giving  it  a 
push  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  wheel 
is  revolving ;  when  the  ball  slackens  its  speed  it  drops 
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down  into  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  wheel,  and 
the  employe*  calls  out  the  result,  as,  "  five,  red,  odd  and 
manque."  All  players  who  have  won  are  then  paid,  while 
the  stakes  of  the  unfortunate  ones,  usually  in  a  large 
majority,  are  raked  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  game  I  ever  watched  or  took  part  in, 
not  so  much  for  the  play  itself  as  on  account  of  the  intense 
earnestness  of  the  players.  The  men  are  usually  cool,  or 
at  least  present  that  outward  appearance,  while  the  wom- 
en are  by  all  odds  the  more  restless  and  excited,  the 
more  reckless  and  daring  of  the  two.  I  saw  one  woman 
so  entirely  absorbed  in  her  play  that  she  quite  forgot  the 
presence  of  the  other  players,  stood  up  excitedly,  placing 
her  five-franc  pieces  on  the  wildest  sort  of  combinations, 
all  the  while  talking  aloud  in  an  incoherent  way.  She 
had  lost  a  great  deal,  and  was  vainly  trying  to  regain  her 
ground.  Many  of  the  frequenters  have  strong  faith  in 
luck.  One  woman  had  a  small  pack  of  cards  in  her 
hands  with  a  different  number  on  the  back  of  each.  She 
would  pick  out  a  card  at  random  and  stake  her  money  on 
the  number  drawn.  This  plan  I  do  not  think  was  as 
successful  as  it  might  have  been,  as  she  almost  invariably 
was  the  loser,  but  still  she  clung  to  her  idea  with  the 
tenacity  of  despair.  Another  woman,  dressed  very  richly, 
did  all  her  playing  through  the  medium  of  her  young 
son,  who  placed  the  money  under  her  directions.  Prob- 
ably she  thought  that  his  innocence  and  youth  might 
win  the  favours  of  the  fickle  Goddess  of  Fortune,  and  cer- 
tainly the  boy  was  wonderfully  lucky.  He  staked  high, 
and  seldom  lost.  It  was  positively  painful  to  watch  the 
glistening  eye,  the  fevered  cheek,  and  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  the  mother,  as  she  awaited  the  announcement  of 
the  fate  of  the  tiny  white  ball.  I  have  spent,  off'  and  on, 
a  considerable  time  in  the  salons,  and  so  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  observing  the  different  players. 
The  play  at  the  Trente  et  Quarante  table,  although  quieter 
than  roulette,  is  more  absorbing  to  those  engaged  in  it. 
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Here  the  game  is  played  with  cards,  and  the  stakes  are 
high,  ranging  from  20  to  12,000  francs.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  play  of  a  successful  gamester.  He 
was  an  old,  wizened-up,  humpbacked  bit  of  humanity, 
and  had  no  more  expression  in  his  face  than  a  piece  of 
cord  wood  ;  but  the  systematic  way  in  which  the  old  fel- 
low won  gold  from  the  usually  successful  bank  appeared 
to  give  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  spectators.  His 
stakes  were  generally  ten  napoleons  at  a  time,  and  in  a 
long  course  of  play  I  only  saw  him  lose  twice.  He  kept 
a  careful  count  of  the  progress  of  the  game,  appeared 
to  play  on  a  system,  and  must  have  won  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  5,000  francs  while  I  was  looking  on.  With  one 
long,  bony  hand  he  supported  his  head,  with  the  other  he 
clutched  his  gains.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  was 
seated  a  Turk  in  Turkish  costume,  with  a  face  exhibiting 
about  the  same  amount  of  emotion  as  an  Egyptian  mum- 
my. He  also  had  a  wonderful  run  of  luck.  Eve^thing  he 
touched  seemed  to  turn  into  gold,  and  his  winnings  must 
have  run  up  into  the  thousands.  At  one  of  the  roulette- 
tables  I  watched  with  interest  the  short  career  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. He  was  a  light-haired,  delicate  young  fellow, 
apparently  spending  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France  for 
his  health.  Evidently  quite  a  stranger  to  the  game,  he 
modestly  put  down  a  live-franc  piece  on  the  red,  and  won. 
Pleased  at  this,  he  again  placed  on  the  red,  and  lost.  He 
then  played  several  times,  losing  more  than  he  won. 
Gradually  the  fatal  passion  laid  hold  of  him ;  he  took  a 
seat  which  was  vacated  by  one  of  the  players,  and  sat 
down  trembling  with  suppressed  excitement.  Drawing 
from  his  purse  six  or  seven  napoleons,  he  changed  them 
at  the  bank,  and  laid  the  silver  before  him.  This  sum 
lasted  him  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  game  looks  so 
simple,  and  the  chances,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  being  quite 
as  much  in  favour  of  a  player  as  the  bank,  makes  it  most 
alluring.  Fresh  players  and  even  old  gamesters  are 
always  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that  the  luck  must  soon 
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turn  in  their  favour.  Anxious  to  retrieve  his  losses,  the 
young  Englishman  pulled  some  bank-notes  from  his 
pocket-book,  changed  them  and  again  commenced.  He 
played  a  simple  game,  and  did  not  try  any  intricate  com- 
binations. Sometimes  he  would  win  a  little,  but  the  tide, 
either  of  luck  or  good  play,  was  against  him,  and  he  finally 
changed  and  lost  what  was,  to  all  appearances,  his  last 
bank-note.  In  all,  he  probably  lost  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  dollars,  and  looked  about  as  down- 
hearted, broken-spirited  a  man  as  I  ever  saw.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  this  young  fellow  had  never  played  at  the 
game  before,  and  simply  came  into  the  Casino  for  amuse- 
ment. His  case  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.  After 
losing  some  small  coins,  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  be 
even  with  the  bank,  and  especially  as  the  game  is  so  evi- 
dently one  of  chance,  and  one  sees  players  on  every  side 
scooping  in  large  gains.  The  real  gambling  mania  does 
not  seize  a  man  until  he  has  lost  enough  to  feel  it,  and 
then  he  is  bound  to  pull  up  again  by  heavy  stakes  and 
large  profits.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  entirely  a  game 
of  chance,  as  it  looks  to  be  completely  beyond  the  ken  of 
man  to  form  the  faintest  idea  where  the  little  white  mes- 
senger will  drop ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  now,  after 
having  observed  the  play  of  several  successful  gamblers, 
that  the  game  can  be  played  by  a  clever  calculator  with 
a  degree  of  safety,  on  certain  systems  of  probability. 

The  upper  classes  of  the  frail  sisterhood  of  the  demi- 
monde, who  are  not  by  any  means  nobodies  on  the  Conti- 
nent, frequent  this  place  in  large  numbers.  They  are 
generally  daring,  and  very  often  successful,  players,  but 
with  them,  as  is  usual  with  other  gamblers,  it  is  a  case  of 
short-lived  prosperity — success  one  day  followed  by  bank- 
ruptcy the  next.  Into  this  maelstrom  thousands  are  drawn 
every  year  and  whirled  on  to  ruin  and  despair.  If  its 
entire  history  for  six  months  were  written  it  would  tell 
of  many  a  tragedy,  many  a  case  of  blighted  hopes  and 
wrecked  prospects. 
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The  late  owner  of  the  Casino,  M.  Blanc,  died  worth 
several  millions,  and  the  enormous  profits  are  yearly 
increasing.  No  doubt  it  must  earn  an  immense  revenue 
for  the  present  administration.  I  am  informed  that  the 
running  expenses  are  about  half  a  million  dollars  per 
annum.  These  expenses  consist,  first,  in  keeping  up  the 
place  itself  with  its  army  of  employe's  ;  second,  in  large 
subsidies  to  the  newspapers  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  south 
of  France  to  suppress  the  reporting  of  numerous  suicides 
of  broken-hearted  gamesters ;  third,  in  lavish  donations 
to  the  poor  of  the  principality  of  Monaco, — this  latter 
fact  goes  forth  to  the  world  and  serves  to  whitewash  the 
reputation  of  Monte  Carlo ;  fourthly,  and  by  far  the 
largest  draw  on  its  resources,  is  the  payment  of  rent  to 
the  Prince  of  Monaco. 

Not  long  ago,  a  wealth}"  Hungarian  nobleman  came 
here,  touched  the  tapis  vert,  plaj^ed  wildly,  and  lost  nearly 
a  million  francs.  In  despair  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  hanging  himself,  but  was  discovered  and  cut 
down  before  life  was  extinct.  The  Monte  Carlo  authori- 
ties tried  to  hush  the  matter  up,  and  gave  the  unfortunate 
man  ten  thousand  francs  to  leave  the  place.  As  one  of 
the  sights  of  Europe,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  to  visit  these  rooms  and  watch  the  players.  There 
is  no  noise  and  no  amusement.  The  gamblers  do  not 
come  here  for  fun,  but  with  a  thirst  for  excitement,  a 
desire  of  gain,  and  a  vain  hope  that  they  may  break  the 
bank.  Neither  are  the  spectators  amused.  The  scene 
before  them  resolves  itself  perhaps  into  a  study  of  the 
various  faces  ;  some  of  them  of  veterans  who  never  dis- 
play the  slightest  emotion  either  when  losing  or  gaining; 
others,  and  the  majority  of  the  players,  are  not  so  weather- 
beaten,  and  apparently  forget  everything  but  the  all- 
absorbing  game,  displaying  a  great  deal  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. Some  spectators  would,  doubtless,  be  painfully 
impressed  to  see  old  ladies  and  fair  young  girls  so  fearfully 
parried  away  by  the  passion  for  play. 
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At  night  the  scene  is  a  brilliant  one.  The  crowds  of 
richly-dressed  men  and  women,  the  strong  glare  of  light 
upon  the  green  cloth,  the  red,  black  and  brass  roulette- 
wheels,  the  piles  of  gold,  silver  and  bank-notes  heaped  up 
in  front  of  the  banks,  and  the  eager,  agitated  faces  of  the 
players,  all  combine  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  a 
stranger. 

These  .are  the  only  recognized  gaming-tables  now  in 
Europe,  and  each  season  they  form  the  rendezvous  of 
roues  and  gamesters  from  every  clime.  Frenchmen 
and  Prussians  bury  the  hatchet  and  sit  down  side  by 
side.  The  Turk,  with  dry  and  solemn  visage,  has  for  a 
vis-&-vis  his  traditional  enemy,  the  stately  Russian.  Swar- 
thy Spaniards,  mixed  with  Greeks  and  Italians,  hob-nob 
over  their  gains  and  losses.  Dignified-looking  English- 
men, moon-eyed  Japanese  and  shrewd  Americans  all  for  the 
nonce  forget  their  nationality  in  the  keen  excitement  of 
rouge  et  noir.  The  most  sensible  man  I  saw  in  the  whole 
crowd  was  an  American,  who  staked  a  five-franc  piece  on 
a  single  chance,  won,  pocketed  his  180  francs  profit,  and 
walked  away  from  the  table.  No  more  risking  for  that 
wily  youth. 
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A  CITY  OF  THE  SEA— THE  BRONZE  HORSES—  THEIR  MARVELLOUS  STORY— THE 
SECRET  COUNCIL  OF  THREE— THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS— LEGENDARY  PIGEONS 
—MOONLIGHT  GONDOLIERING— LORD  BYRON— ST.  MARK'S  AND  ITS  RELICS. 

VENICE,  ITALY, 

November,   1879. 

tHERE  is  not  a  single  horse  used  in  Venice.  For 
streets  it  has  canals,  for  cabs  it  has  four  thousand 
gondolas.  A  few  days  ago,  while  conversing  with 
an  intelligent,  well-educated  Venetian  who  was  born  in 
Venice,  and  had  never  been  outside  of  the  lagune,  he  told 
me  he  had  never  seen  a  horse  used  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  one  is  on  exhibition  here  as  a  curiosity, 
but  that  is  all.  The  effect  is  strange.  When  threading 
through  its  crowded  and  narrow  thoroughfares,  there  is 
no  noise  but  the  patter  of  feet  and  the  soft  sound  of 
Italian  voices.  It  is  an  agreeable  respite  not  to  be  con- 
tinually greeted  with  the  din  of  heavy  carts,  the  crack- 
ing of  whips,  and  the  shouts  of  drivers,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  other  large  cities.  Though  this  is  true,  and  there  is 
practically  not  a  horse  in  the  place,  still  Venice  is  cele- 
brated all  the  world  over  for  its  famous  steeds.  These 
are  the  four  bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark.  They  are  beauti- 
fully-proportioned, noble-looking  animals,  and  have  a  his- 
tory more  remarkable  than  fiction.  In  the  reign  of  the 
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Roman  Emperor  Nero,  they  surmounted  one  of  his  tri- 
umphal arches  at  Rome,  and,  with  war-chariot  attached, 
looked  down  upon  the  soldiers  passing  beneath,  who 
were  then  undisputed  masters  of  the  world.  Later  on,  the 
Emperor  Trajan  removed  the  famous  horses  and  placed 
them  on  an  arch  of  triumph  which  had  been  erected  in 
honour  of  his  own  victories.  Here  they  remained  during 
the  zenith  of  Rome's  power,  and  saw  many  a  Roman  army 
return  in  triumph  with  spoils,  captives  and  glory.  At 
length  the  Emperor  Constantino  took  them  away  to  Con- 
stantinople. Venice  afterward  sprang  into  commercial 
and  then  military  importance.  Dandolo,  her  greatest 
Doge,  and  the  founder  of  her  power,  waged  a  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  in  1204  brought  the  priceless  tro- 
phies to  Venice,  and  had  them  placed  above  the  sacred 
portals  of  St.  Mark's.  For  nearly  six  centuries  the  four 
bronze  steeds  presided  over  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  which 
lies  below  and  in  front  of  them,  and  came  to  be  iden- 
tified as  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  dreaded  greatness 
of  the  State.  They  stood  there  during  the  wonderful 
rise  of  the  power  of  Venice  to  be  mistress  of  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  queen  of  commerce  ;  they  stood  there  while 
the  rotten  system  of  government  caused  the  downfall 
of  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  State;  they  stood  there 
and  saw  a  hostile  army  for  the  first  time  in  occupation  of 
this  proud  city  of  the  sea ;  and  they  stood  there  and  wit- 
nessed the  inglorious  sunset  of  the  career  of  Venice, 
when  its  last  Doge  threw  up  the  reins  of  power  to  the 
new  conqueror,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Napoleon,  whose  victorious  armies  always  returned 
from  their  expeditions  laden  with  spoils  and  treasures, 
brought  the  horses  to  Paris  in  1797.  In  front  of  his 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  he  caused  a  triumphal  arch  to  be 
erected  in  the  Place  de  Carousel,  and  on  it  placed  the 
bronze  steeds.  Here  they  remained  and  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  Corsican  soldier  to  be  First  Consul,  and  then 
Emperor  of  France  and  the  terror  to  Europe,  and  finally 
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his  downfall  and  banishment.  After  the  Powers  had  got 
Napoleon,  as  they  thought,  safely  stowed  away  in  the 
island  of  Elba  they  commenced  to  distribute  to  their 
rightful  owners  the  many  objects  of  art  and  rarity  which 
had  been  carried  to  Paris,  and  had  made  its  palaces  and 
galleries  the  most  attractive  on  the  Continent.  Amongst 
the  rest,  the  horses  of  St.  Mark  were  restored  to  their  old 
places,  where  they  now  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
Venice.  They  have  been  present  at  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Rome,  of  Venice  and  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte — three  of  the 
greatest  epochs  in  history. 

Venice,  with  its  peculiar  beauties,  should  be  seen  by 
moonlight.  To  be  rowed  down  the  Grand  Canal  in  a 
gondola  by  daylight  gives  a  traveller  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment. The  whole  city  is  a  wreck  of  former  magnifi- 
cence, and  will  not  bear  the  strong  glare  of  the  sun ;  but 
in  the  soft  light  of  the  moon  everything  which  might  dis- 
tress the  eye  is  clothed  in  silver  drapery,  and  the  grave 
old  palaces  stand  out  in  all  the  glory  of  their  past  greatness. 
A  row  from  the  railway  station  to  the  palace  of  the  Doges, 
nearly  two  miles,  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
The  first  prominent  object  on  the  left  is  the  Gli  Scalzi, 
the  gorgeously  gotten-up  church  of  the  bare-footed  monks. 
The  high  altar  and  its  surroundings,  although  not  so  large 
as  in  some  of  the  celebrated  cathedrals,  surpass  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  yet  seen  in  point  of  massive  gold  orna- 
mentation. Further  on,  we  pass  beneath  the  bridge  of  the 
Rialto,  an  enormous  affair  in  one  marble  arch.  On  it  are 
three  passages  for  pedestrians  and  two  rows  of  shops.  For 
hundreds  of  years  it  has  been  a  most  important  quarter 
for  commerce  and  commercial  men.  The  haunt  of  old 
Shylock.  was  on  the  R-ialto,  "  where  the  merchants  most 
do  congregate."  After  gazing  upon  palace  after  palace, 
with  many  a  curious  legend  attached  to  them,  we  came 
to  the  Palace  Mocenigo,  which  was  occupied  by  Lord 
Byron  during  his  residence  here  in  1818.  This  remarkable 
young  nobleman  was  quite  a  hero  in  Venetian  society. 
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After  separating  from  his  wife  in  England,  he  resided 
chiefly  at  this  palace,  but  for  a  considerable  period  he 
lived  at  the  Armenian  Convent  on  an  island  in  the 
lagune,  opposite  the  city;  here,  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
learned  Padre  Paschal,  he  studied  the  almost  extinct  Ar- 
menian language,  and  made  some  remarkable  translations 
into  English  from  the  ancient  collection  of  manuscripts 
in  the  convent.  Amongst  them  is  an  epistle  of  the  Co- 
rinthians to  St.  Paul,  and  a  long  reply  of  the  apostle  ;  also 
a  letter  from  Abgar,  the  king  of  the  Armenians,  to  the 
Saviour,  saying  that  he  (the  king)  had  heard  of  the  won- 
derful cures  and  miracles  performed,  and  also  that  the 
Jews  had  begun  to  murmur  against  Him,  and  concluding 
with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Saviour  to  come  and  reside 
in  Armenia.  The  alleged  written  reply  of  Christ,  declin- 
ing the  invitation,  is  in  beautiful  language,  and  regarded 
by  the  friars  of  the  convent  as  a  treasure  entirely  beyond 
price.  Lord  Byron's  warm  admiration  for  the  old  city, 
his  unfortunate  career,  his  commanding  genius,  and  his 
immortal  poetry  have  wreathed  even  modern  Venice  with 
a  halo  of  romantic  interest.  This  canal  in  the  olden  days 
was  the  Belgravia  of  Venice.  Here  the  nobili,  or  patric- 
ian families  of  Venice,  had  their  palaces,  and  from  these 
portals  they  were  wont  to  embark  on  their  gondolas  and 
be  rowed  down  to  the  palace  of  the  Doges.  This  palace, 
which  adjoins  St.  Mark's,  has  been  the  scene  of  more  cruel 
tyranny  than  perhaps  any  other  civilized  State  has  ever 
submitted  to.  Ascending  to  its  interior  by  the  giant's 
staircase,  on  the  top  of  which  the  imposing  ceremony  of 
the  coronation  of  the  Doges  took  place,  we  walked  into 
the  great  Council  Hall,  where  once  sat  the  nobili  in  sol- 
emn state.  The  cause  of  the  utter  downfall  of  Venice 
was  that  the  government  did  not  rest  with  the  people 
themselves.  They  had  no  voice  whatever  in  the  affairs 
of  State.  Thoir  duty  consisted  in  obeying  the  laws  passed 
by  men  with  whom  they  had  no  sympathies  in  common, 
and  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  had 
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their  heads  chopped  off  for  treason.     The  whole  power 
rested  with  the  nobili,  whose  names  were  enrolled  in  the 
Golden  Book.      This  body,  becoming  too  unwieldy  for 
convenience,  the  device  was  hit  upon  of  electing  by  bal- 
lot ten  of  their  number  to  be  a  sort  of  ministry.     As  des- 
potic power  increased,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  again 
limit  the  number,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  celebrated  Coun- 
cil of  Three.     This  was  a  secret  tribunal,  elected  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner ;  no  one  knew  who  they  were.     The  mode 
of  election,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  An  urn  was  filled  with  carefully-folded  papers,  all 
blanks  but  three,  one  for  each  member  of  the  Council ; 
each  noblemen  in  turn  stepped  forward,  chose  a  paper  and 
retired  to  a  solitary  chamber,  where  he  opened  his  choice ; 
if  it  had  a  number  on  he  was  elected  to  be  one  of  the 
secret  Three,  but  it  was  a  secret  trust,  and  he  was  not,  on 
peril  of  his  life,  to  reveal  the  fact  of  his  election.     The 
Council  met  masked,  and  except  by  their  voices  could  not 
discover  who  their  co-judges  were ;    their  proceedings, 
their  discussions,  and  their  places  of  meeting  were  all 
secret,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  judgment.    To 
furnish  them  with  material  for  adjudication,  there  was 
sunk  into  the  wall,  outside  of  an  ante-room,  a  marble 
lion's  head,  into  the  wide  mouth  of  which  accusations 
against  the  citizens  were  dropped.     These  charges  were 
examined  into  by  the  secret  Three,  and,  if  history  be  true, 
the  result  of  the  investigation  depended  entirely  upon 
whether  the  person  charged  were  in  favour  or  not  with  the 
State.     The  sentence  of  death,  which  was  the  most  com- 
mon, was  preceded  by  the   mysterious  disappearance  of 
the  unfortunate  victim,  who  was  securely  lodged  in  the 
prison  hard  by,  separated  on  the  east  from  the  palace  by 
a  narrow  canal.     At  the  summons  of  the  Inquisitors  the 
offender  was  conveyed  across  the  Bridge  of   Sighs  into 
their  presence.     Lord  Byron,  in  writing  of  this  notorious 
bridge,  and  this  vicinity  so  replete  with  interest,  says  ; 
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"  I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  ; 
I  saw  from  out  the  waves  her  structures  rise, 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand. 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles." 

The  bridge  is  enclosed  by  four  stone  walls,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  corridors,  one  for  criminal  and  the  other 
for  political  offenders.  It  has  received  its  dismal  name 
because  the  sight  of  the  bright  world,  which  the  prisoner 
received  through  the  stone  gateway  on  his  way  to  the 
mock  trial,  was  in  all  probability  the  last  he  would  ever 
have,  as  it  was  seldom  that  a  man  escaped.  After  the 
condemnation  of  the  prisoner,  generally,  it  is  said,  on  the 
evidence  of  hired  bravos,  he  was  taken  to  the  cells  be- 
neath the  palace,  and  there,  in  complete  darkness,  chained 
to  the  floor  until  the  time  of  his  execution  arrived.  We 
walked  through  these  cells,  which  have  witnessed  so 
much  cruelty  and  torture,  and  which  were  finally  thrown 
open  by  the  strong  hand  of  Napoleon.  To  arrive  at  these 
horrible  dens,  we  were  led  by  a  guide  bearing  a  candle 
away  down  dark,  narrow  stone  stairways  into  regions 
where  no  light  except  that  of  the  jailor's  lamp  by  any 
chance  ever  found  its  way.  There  were  two  places  of  exe- 
cution in  Venice,  one  in  the  Piazzetta,  between  the  granite 
column  surmounted  by  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and 
the  column  on  which  stands  the  statue  of  St.  Theodore  on 
a  crocodile,  the  patron  saint  of  the  ancient  Republic ; 
here,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  the  executions  which 
it  was  deemed  politic  to  make  public  took  place  ;  but  the 
much-used  place  of  private  murders  within  the  palace  is 
what  has  chiefly  contributed  to  hand  down  the  names  of 
the  Council  of  Three  to  the  hatred  and  loathing  of  pos- 
terity. In  a  remote  portion  of  the  dark  prison,  in  a  nar- 
row passage-way,  the  place  is  now  pointed  out.  About 
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four  feet  high  across  the  passage  stretched  a  heavy  bar  of 
iron,  and  beside  it,  on  the  left,  hung  an  iron  instrument, 
something  between  a  broad-axe  and  a  guillotine  ;  on  the 
right  hung  an  instrument  for  strangling.  With  these 
playful  instruments  the  decrees  of  the  Council  were  car- 
ried out.  In  front  are  gutters  leading  to  several  holes  in 
the  stone  pavement ;  these  told  their  own  tale.  No  man's 
life  or  property  was  safe  in  Venice ;  and,  although  the  in- 
herent strength  of  the  State  long  prevented  its  decay,  it 
was  a  natural  sequence  that,  with  their  wretched  mode  of 
government,  prosperity  could  not  be  lasting. 

The  great  council  hall  contains  a  picture  of  Paradise, 
by  Tintoretto,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  the  largest 
oil  painting  in  the  world.  It  is  quite  bewildering  in  the 
vast  multitude  of  happy-looking  people  it  portrays.  In 
an  adjoining  room  is  an  old  and  celebrated  map  of  the 
world,  by  Fra  Mauro,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  peculiarity  is,  that  although  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
are  delineated  with  fidelity,  there  is  no  America  to  be 
seen.  This  was,  of  course,  before  Columbus  had  convinced 
an  unwilling  court  that  his  bold  scheme  was  not  the  dream 
of  a  visionary. 

One  of  the  oddest  and  most  interesting  features  of 
Venice  are  its  pigeons.  On  the  Piazza  hundreds  are  to  be 
seen  daily.  They  live  in  the  nooks  of  the  Cathedral  and 
the  surrounding  colonnades,  and  owe  their  existence  and 
plump,  contented  appearance  to  a  legend.  The  tradition 
is  that  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago,  when  "  blind  old 
Dandolo,  the  octogenarian  chief,"  as  Byron  calls  him, 
was  fighting  in  the  Levant  to  add  Candia  to  the  posses- 
sions of  Venice,  he  was  materially  aided  in  his  conquest 
of  that  island  by  information  received  through  the  means 
of  carrier-pigeons.  The  birds  were  then  freighted  with 
the  news  of  victory,  and  dispatched  to  Venice.  The 
people,  delighted  with  the  success  of  their  leader,  vowed 
to  respect  and  keep  in  luxury  these  messengers  of  good 
tidings  and  their  descendants.  This  is  a  very  nice  legend, 
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and  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
birds  are  there  in  hundreds  now,  and  unmolested.  Every 
day  they  afford  great  amusement,  especially  to  strangers. 
At  an  adjacent  shop,  an  old  man  makes  his  living  by 
selling  small  portions  of  corn,  which  are  purchased  to  feed 
the  birds.  When  any  person  appears  on  the  square  with 
a  paper  of  corn,  he  is  at  once  surrounded  by  an  eager 
flock  of  pigeons.  I  bought  some  grain,  and  upon  making 
my  appearance  in  the  square  was  quickly  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  a  lot  of  hungry  ones.  My  friend  put  some 
corn  on  my  hat ;  in  a  minute  there  were  four  pigeons 
fighting  for  it,  and  as  many  on  my  arms  picking  at  the 
paper  in  my  hand. 

The  magnificent  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  with  its 
odd  architecture  and  brilliant  mosaics,  I  would  like  to 
describe  ;  but  it  would  transgress  the  limits  of  this  already 
long  letter.  The  relics  preserved  here  are  regarded  as 
authentic,  owing  to  the  early  dates  at  which  they  were 
obtained  and  the  constant  intercourse  which  Venice  kept 
up  with  the  cities  of  the  Levant  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  era.  Beneath  the  high  altar  lie  the  remains 
of  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Christ,  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist, 
which  were  brought  by  the  citizens  of  Venice  from  Alex- 
andria with  much  ceremony.  Another  altar  is  supported 
by  several  pillars.  The  two  in  the  centre  are  of  alabaster, 
partly  transparent.  They  are  alleged  to  have  once  deco- 
rated Solomon's  Temple,  the  most  gorgeous  edifice  ever 
erected  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  the  baptistery,  securely 
guarded,  is  the  stone  upon  which  John  the  Baptist  was 
beheaded.  Nearly  all  the  cathedrals  have  interesting 
treasuries,  but  the  one  of  St.  Mark,  from  its  great  age,  is 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place. 

Last  night  the  weather  was  mild,  a  delightful,  dreamy 
haze  pervaded  the  city,  not  enough  to  obstruct  the  view, 
but  just  sufficient  to  give  the  palaces,  churches  and  canals 
of  Venice  an  unreal,  dream-like  appearance.  The  moon 
was  bright  and  strong,  and  the  Grand  Canal  looked  its  best. 
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We  hired  a  gondola,  not  a  new-fashioned  one,  but  one  of 
the  real  old  piratical -looking  black  fellows,  covered  in  with 
a  rakish  canopy.  On  the  stern  stood  the  gondolier  as  of 
old,  who  guides  and  propels  the  craft  in  a  very  mysterious 
manner.  We  were  rowed  down  past  the  Doge's  palace. 
Here  a  company  of  strolling  musicians  were  singing  in 
rich,  deep  Italian  voices  some  of  the  sweetest  songs  im- 
aginable. The  Piazza  to  our  left  was  brilliantly  lighted 
with  gas  ;  grand  old  St.  Mark's  looked  in  the  moonlight 
as  it  was  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Venice ;  the  sounds  of 
music  were  wafted  to  us  over  the  waters,  and  no  noise 
marred  the  delightful  effect  but  the  regular  plashing  of 
the  oar  of  the  gondolier  as  we  glided  noiselessly  through 
the  lagune.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  extravagant  praise  which  I  have  read  of  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  this  City  of  the  Sea.  After  enjoying 
this  for  some  time,  we  turned  up  again  into  the  Grand 
Canal  and  listened  to  the  stirring  strains  of  martial  music; 
a  band  of  Italian  soldiers  were  slowly  passing  by  on  their 
way  to  barracks. 

After  gliding  beneath  the  shadow  of  palace  after  palace, 
up  as  far  as  the  Rial  to,  we  turned  homewards,  and  decided 
that  it  was  altogether  the  most  charming  scene  that  we 
had  ever  beheld  in  any  city. 

The  gondolier  is  addressed  in  Italian  as  "  Poppe."  The 
canopy  beneath  which  we  sat  in  the  gondola  rather  ob- 
structed our  view  of  the  moon.  My  companion,  not  being 
satisfied  with  this,  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
called  out  "  Poppe,  voulez  vous  movey  this  forward." 
The  ludicrous  mixture  of  Italian,  French  and  English,  and 
the  dumbfounded  look  on  the  face  of  the  gondolier,  were 
too  much  for  our  gravity.  For  some  time  the  silent  old 
canal  rang  with  laughter,  which  the  "  Poppe "  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  to  understand. 
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railway  journey  of  537  miles  from  Paris  to 
Marseilles  takes  twenty-three  hours  to  accomplish, 
and,  although  the  country  is  rich  and  fertile,  it 
becomes  rather  monotonous  to  see  nothing  but  vineyard 
after  vineyard,  and  peasants  who  all  look  as  much  like 
one  another  as  two  peas.  The  first  great  city  arrived  at 
was  Lyons ;  this  place  has  always  been  associated  in  my 
mind  with  Bulwer's  Lady  of  Lyons,  Claude  Melnotte,  and 
his  lady-love.  It  is  a  city  of  importance,  the  second 
largest  in  France,  celebrated  for  its  silks  and  for  being  a 
hotbed  of  Communism. 

After  spinning  along  through  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  we  pulled  up  at  Vienne ;  then  at  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Orange,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  family  of 
Macaulay's  hero,  William  III.  of  England,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  on  we  go  to  the  great  seaport  of  Marseilles. 
This  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  worse  than  Lyons  for  insurrections  and 
periodical  Communistic  outbreaks.  In  the  ups  and  downs 
of  empires  and  republics,  Marseilles  generally  leads  the 
way.  In  the  harbour  opposite  the  city  is  an  isolated, 
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lonely-looking  rock.  Its  precipitous  sides  are  continued 
up  by  heavy  masonry,  which  forms  the  celebrated  prison 
of  Chateau  d'If.  I  can't  fancy  a  safer  place  to  put  a 
political  offender.  Around  the  steep  sides  there  are  no 
comfortable  little  ledges  where  a  boat  might  land  and  a 
prisoner  escape.  The  rocks  plunge  right  down  into  the 
blue  sea,  and  the  waves  dash  up  as  high  as  the  prison  grat- 
ings, altogether  a  most  discouraging  sort  of  a  habitation. 

Here  Mirabeau,  the  famous  French  statesman,  lover, 
wit  and  writer,  was  confined ;  but  his  fame  was  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  This  im- 
aginary and  impossible  being,  the  creation  of  the  wild 
brain  of  Alexander  Dumas,  is  now  almost  a  household  word 
in  every  civilized  country.  In  the  Chateau  d'If  this  hero 
was  confined,  and  down  its  perpendicular  walls,  near  the 
round  tower,  one  dark  night  he  escaped  into  the  sea ; 
after  surmounting  untold  difficulties,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  turning  to  account  the  old  monk's  secret,  and  went  to 
Paris  probably  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  In  coming 
from  Barcelona  to  Marseilles  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, our  ship  passed  close  to  the  old  chateau.  The 
mate  pointed  out  all  the  places  of  interest,  and  said  that 
the  story  of  Monte  Cristo  was  partly  founded  on  fact. 

The  ride  from  Marseilles  to  Nice  is  interesting ;  I  en- 
joyed it  particularly ;  nearly  the  whole  way  we  skirted 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  passed  by  many 
a  group  of  fishermen  with  their  wives  and  children,  mending 
the  nets  and  cleaning  the  tackle  just  as  their  fathers  had 
been  doing  before  them  for  two  thousand  years  back.  I  had 
often  heard  of  people  wintering  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
always  thought  it  was  a  very  swell  thing  to  do.  Nice,  the 
favourite  wintering-place,  is  a  charming  little  spot,  beauti- 
fully and  warmly  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 
It  is  the  haunt  of  wealthy  English  and  Americans.  The 
walk  along  the  sea-shore  is  a  grand  one ;  it  is  called  the 
Promenade  Anglaise,  and  is  lined  with  palm  and  almond 
trees.  This  place,  with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Can- 
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nes  and  Mentone,  is  a  great  winter  resort,  not  only 
because  of  its  really  delightful  climate,  but  because  of  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  fatally-attractive  gaming-tables 
of  Monte  Carlo.  Between  Nice  and  Genoa  runs  the  cele- 
brated Corniche  Road,  on  which,  some  authorities  say, 
there  is  the  finest  scenery  in  Europe.  This  road  was 
built  by  the  Romans  to  connect  Italy  with  their  posses- 
sions in  Spain;  it  is  better  made  than  anything  one  sees 
nowadays,  is  as  hard  and  almost  as  smooth  as  a  billiard- 
table,  and  certainly  for  coast  scenery  caps  anything  I  have 
yet  met  with.  All  along  the  road  the  Alps  come  down 
to  the  sea  and  make  oddly-shaped  capes  and  bays ;  add  to 
this  bare  cliffs,  ever  so  many  hundred  feet  high,  and  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  cactus,  wild  roses,  palms,  almonds, 
and  oranges,  and,  as  the  crowning  feature  to  the  whole, 
the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  filling  up  the 
bays  and  stretching  away  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  This  region  is  called  the  Riviera,  and  it  is 
considered  the  correct  thing  to  be  romantic  and  enthusi- 
astic about  it. 

Genoa  was  once  a  rival  of,  and  overcame,  Venice  in  the 
contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Adriatic ;  but,  unlike 
Venice,  it  still  retains  much  of  its  old  vim,  and  is  now  the 
most  important  seaport  in  Italy.  It  is  a  city  built  on  a 
hill,  and  has  some  palaces  erected  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence which  greatly  surprised  me ;  but  it  is  not  for  its 
commerce,  nor  yet  for  its  palaces,  that  Genoa  is  familiar 
to  every  school-boy.  It  is  the  shrine  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. Everywhere  one  is  reminded  of  the  great  navi- 
gator. Upon  emerging  from  the  railway  station,  the  first 
object  which  arrests  the  eye  is  a  fine  monument.  On 
it  stands  the  figure  of  Columbus,  who  is  represented  as  a 
man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  handsome, 
thoughtful  face  and  a  splendid  physical  development ; 
from  the  pedestal  four  ships'  prows  appropriately  project, 
and  at  the  great  man's  feet,  which  rest  on  an  anchor, 
kneels  the  figure  of  America — an  imposing  monument, 
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but  erected  rather  late  in  the  day,  being  only  put  up  in 
1862.  From  his  youth  upwards,  Columbus  was  an  astute 
mathematician,  as,  after  many  voyages  and  much  study,  he 
had  finally  satisfied  himself,  from  the  geography  and  pro- 
portions of  the  globe,  that  there  must  be  a  continent,  and 
a  vast  one,  between  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  Asia.  The  last  embers  of  the  Crusades 
were  still  smouldering  in  Europe,  and  were  only  kept 
from  bursting  into  flame  by  the  fact  that  no  available 
capital  was  left  to  carry  them  on.  Columbus,  however, 
vowed  that  the  proceeds  of  his  expedition  would  be  de- 
voted to  a  pilgrimage  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In 
the  Town  Hall  of  Genoa,  the  handwriting  of  this  grand 
old  pioneer  is  shown  to  the  curious  traveller.  There  are 
three  of  his  letters,  all  written  in  Spanish,  but  evidently 
by  one  who  was  quite  master  of  his  pen. 

The  Genoese  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their 
spirit  of  freedom  and  admiration  of  great  men  of  any 
nation  who  have  had  the  courage  and  ability  to  use  thejr 
voice  and  pen  against  oppression,  and  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  their  native  land.  In  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
there  is  a  bust  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  the  Irish  liberator  and  patriot.  It  made  me 
feel  quite  at  home  to  see  the  well-known,  strong,  intelli- 
gent face  of  O'Connell  looking  down  from  its  place  of 
honour  upon  the  busy  throng  of  Italians  passing  beneath. 

We  next  sojourned  at  Milan.  This  is  a  fine  city,  rather 
reminding  one  of  Berlin.  It  is  celebrated  for  two  things, 
the  Cathedral  and  "  The  Last  Supper."  The  former  is 
the  most  beautiful,  airy,  refined  piece  of  architecture 
in  Europe,  and  is  called  by  the  Milanese  the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world.  Just  fancy,  in  the  numberless  nooks  of 
this  gothic  edifice  there  are  over  two  thousand  marble 
statues,  large  and  small,  each  one  having  had  to  pass  the 
severe  scrutiny  of  the  chief  builder.  The  view  from  the  roof 
and  top  of  the  tower  is  grand  ;  the  spot  where  the  world- 
famed  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  passes  for  eight  miles  through 
the  Alps  is  pointed  out ;  further  to  the  right,  the  ice-clad 
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summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe; 
then  Mont  St.  Bernard,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  coura- 
geous band  of  holy  monks  have  a  monastery,  where  many 
a  lost  and  half-frozen  traveller  has  found  safety  and  good 
cheer ;  further  on,  is  the  Matterhorn,  which,  during  the 
past  summer,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  disaster. 
The  ascent  of  this  glacier  and  peak  is  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  danger.  An  American  physician  tried  it  last 
August,  missed  his  footing  on  a  jagged  crag,  and  fell ;  but 
what  a  blood-curdling  fall — down,  down  through  space  for 
a  thousand  feet  before  he  struck  the  first  ledge  of  rocks ! 
When  he  first  slipped,  he  slid  for  about  twenty  feet  before 
he  went  over  the  precipice.  This  slide  of  a  few  seconds 
was  agony  for  his  companions.  The  poor  fellow  was  an 
experienced  Alpine  climber,  and  knew  the  full  extent  of 
his  danger.  He  turned  around  like  lightning  and  grasped 
some  shrubs  and  grasses,  but  they  were  too  weak  to  hold 
him,  he  had  gained  such  an  impetus  ;  so,  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  awful  position,  he  was  hurled  into  the 
abyss.  Amongst  other  peaks  to  be  seen  is  that  of  the 
Simplon.  Over  the  pass  on  this  mountain  Napoleon 
made  his  celebrated  forced  march  into  Italy,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  Alpine  guides  and  monks,  who  had  taught 
that  the  feat  was  impossible  for  an  army  and  its  impedi- 
menta. The  other  great  object  of  note  at  Milan  is  "  The 
Last  Supper,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This  painting — 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  existence — is  upon  the  wall 
of  what  was  once  the  refectory  of  a  monastery,  but  is  now 
a  cavalry  barrack.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  years  a^o 
Leonardo  worked  here  at  his  great  masterpiece.  It  is 
related  that  such  was  his  enthusiasm  that  he  would  fre- 
quently start  at  dawn  and  never  descend  from  his 
platform  or  lay  down  his  brush  till  dusk,  when  the 
departing  day  forced  him  unwillingly  to  cease  work. 
The  picture  represents  the  Saviour  with  His  twelve  dis- 
ciples as  they  are  at  supper.  The  Master  has  just  said, 
"  One  of  you  shall  betray  me,"  arid  all  the  company  are 
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deeply  agitated  at  the  words.  Artists  say  that  the  expres- 
sions of  the  different  faces  are  perfect ;  but  unfortunately 
the  painting  is  in  such  a  bad  state  of  preservation  that  it 
is  difficult  for  one  having  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  art 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  its  true  merits.  I  looked  at 
it  carefully,  and  must  say  I  wa,s  much  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene  and  the  beautiful  grouping  of  the 
figures.  Its  size  is  about  eight  feet  by  twenty.  From 
Milan  we  made  an  excursion  to  Monza.  In  the  Cathedral 
here  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in 
Europe.  It  is  called  "  The  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,"  and 
is  guarded  by  the  monks  with  great  vigilance.  This  crown 
consists  of  a  broad  hoop  of  gold,  curiously  graven,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones ;  around  the  interior  is  a 
thin  strip  of  iron  made  from  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  nail 
of  the  true  cross,  and  brought  from  Palestine  by  the  hand 
of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Empress  Helena.  We  were 
courteously  received  by  a  monk,  who  was  not  long  in  get- 
ting ready  to  show  the  treasure ;  but  it  is  not  very  easily 
got  at.  The  high  altar  has  every  appearance  of  being 
solid,  with  a  large  gilded  cross  on  its  face  ;  however,  the 
monk,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  placed  a  step-ladder 
near  the  front,  applied  a  key  to  the  centre  of  the  cross, 
and  opened  wide  two  doors ;  inside  was  a  gorgeous  cross 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  surrounded  by  hangings 
of  the  richest  silks.  Another  key  was  inserted  into  this 
cross,  and  upon  opening  it  we  saw  resting  in  its  centre  a 
casket ;  this  was  carefully  taken  out  and  opened.  At  last 
we  had  got  at  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy;  there  it  was 
in  a  glass  case,  tenderly  handled  by  the  monk,  who  vouch- 
safed copious  explanations  of  its  wonderful  history.  Like 
the  Stone  of  Scone,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  this  relic  is 
associated  with  the  memory  of  no  one  less  distinguished 
than  a  king.  With  it  thirty-four  sovereigns  of  Lombardy 
have  been  crowned.  The  second  last  time  it  was  used  it 
wreathed  the  brow  of  the  greatest  soldier  and  the  most 
king-like  personage  that  it  had  ever  fallen  to  its  lot  to 
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honour.  Napoleon,  with  his  rich  taste  and  love  of  such 
glory  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  Eoman  Emperors  of  old, 
could  not  refrain,  while  in  Italy,  from  ratifying  his  subju- 
gation of  the  country  by  having  a  public  coronation,  and, 
with  his  unconquerable  guards  at  his  back,  this  soldier  of 
soldiers  ordered  out  the  precious  relic  of  the  ancient  House 
of  Lombardy  and  had  himself  crowned  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony. 

From  Milan  we  went  to  Venice ;  on  the  way  we  passed 
near  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  where  Napoleon  the  First  won  the 
idolatry  of  his  soldiers  by  personally  leading  one  of  the 
most  desperate  charges  on  record.  Eight  in  the  face  of 
blazing  cannon  and  musketry,  almost  certain  death, 
the  "  petit  caporal "  led  a  forlorn  hope,  and  carried  the 
bridge  against  fearful  odds  ;  after  this,  his  soldiers  would 
have  followed  him  down  the  mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon. 

From  Venice  I  passed  over  the  Adriatic  to  Trieste.  This 
is  the  finest  seaport  of  Austria,  and  its  second  largest  city. 
It  is  charmingly  situated  for  a  summer  resort,  but  is 
known  chiefly  as  the  former  residence  of  Maximilian,  Em- 
peror of  Mexico,  and  his  beautiful  wife  Carlotta ;  near 
the  town  on  the  sea-shore  is  the  chateau  of  Miramar,  which 
is  famous  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  its  costly  ap- 
pointments and  picturesque  grounds.  There  Carlotta  lived 
during  her  happy  days.  In  a  principal  square  of  the 
city  a  monument  is  erected  to  the  ill-fated  Maximilian, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  rear-admiral  in  the  Austrian 
navy,  and  was  well  known  and  much  beloved  at  Trieste. 
The  people  are  much  the  same  as  the  Germans  of  the 
North,  but,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  athletic  in  appearance. 

From  Venice  we  came  to  Bologna,  and  ate  some  of 
their  celebrated  sausages,  which  they  call  "  mortadella ; " 
they  are  as  pleasant  to  eat  as  one  could  wish.  The  old 
University  here  is  a  great  curiosity  and  very  interesting. 
Thomas  a'Becket  was  once  a  professor  of  jurisprudence 
here ;  they  had  lots  of  lady  professors  for  all  branches  of 
learning,  and  in  the  hey-day  of  its  prosperity  it  had  ten 
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thousand  students.  It  had  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
received  pupils  from  every  quarter.  From  here  we  came 
on  to  Florence,  passing  through  what  Macaulay  calls 
"  The  purple  Appennines."  As  a  cradle  of  Art,  this  city 
takes  the  first  place.  In  the  good  old  days,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  three  of  the  greatest  paint- 
ers that  ever  lived  resided  here  at  the  same  time — Raphael. 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  picture- 
galleries  of  the  Pitti  and  Ufuzzi  Palaces  are  the  pride  of 
Florentines  and  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
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MODERN  ROME. 

A  PROSPEROUS  CITY— THE  CAPITOLINE  WOLF— THE  CORSO  AND  THE  CARNIVAL- 
HOUSE  OF  PAUL— NEAPOLITAN  MODELS— THE  FASHIONABLE  PINCIAN  GAR- 
DENS—ITALIAN SUNSETS— THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  ROME. 

ROME,  ITALY, 

Dec.,  1879. 

OME  is  a  curious  old  place.  West  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill  is  seen  a  bright  city,  which,  in  the  winter 
season,  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  fashionable 
capitals  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  looking  eastward, 
immediately  at  one's  feet  are  the  stately  ruins  of  tem- 
ples, palaces  and  baths,  the  great  relics  of  a  time  when 
the  Caesars  ruled  the  world,  and  spent  the  millions  raised 
by  foreign  tribute  in  beautifying  the  City  of  the  Seven 
Hills. 

Modern  Rome  is  apparently  rich  and  prosperous.  It  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  the  increasing  population,  as, 
in  the  new  quarter,  building  operations  are  now  being 
actively  carried  on.  The  people  number  285,000,  having 
increased  50,000  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Standing  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Capitol,  facing  the  city, 
there  is,  on  the  left,  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatori,  which 
contains,  amongst  many  other  reminiscences  of  ancient 
Rome,  the  celebrated  Capitoline  wolf.  The  bronze  group 
re  presents  a  she- wolf  suckling  two  muscular-looking  babes, 
Romulus  and  Remus.  This  strange  tradition  about  the 
early  life  of  the  founders  of  Rome  has  ever  been  treas- 
ured by  the  people,  and  to  this  day  the  story  is  valued 
so  highly  that  two  live  wolves  are  always  kept  at  the 
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people's  expense,  as  a  public  recognition  of  the  legend. 
The  cage  stands  in  an  arbour  close  to  the  steps  descend- 
ing from  the  Piazza,  and  now  contains  two  fine  large  ani- 
mals which  are  a  credit  to  their  kind.  The  famous  bronze 
wolf  is  over  two  thousand  years  old,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  having  been  struck  by  lightning  sixty-five  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  On  the  right  leg,  the  injury 
made  by  the  electric  fluid  is  now  plainly  to  be  seen. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  is  the  Capitoline 
Museum.  In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  is  the  sculpture, 
"  The  Dying  Gladiator,"  a  favourite  theme  of  poets  and 
writers.  It  consists  simply  of  an  athlete,  who  has  been 
mortally  wounded  in  one  of  the  terrible  combats  for  which 
early  Rome  was  so  celebrated.  He  is  leaning  upon  one 
arm,  with  blood  flowing  from  his  side.  The  dignity  of 
his  face  is  very  much  detracted  from  by  a  moustache,  and 
one  arm  has  been  badly  restored  by  Michael  Angelo.  To 
one  not  skilled  in  criticising  statuary,  this  famous  work 
looks  inferior  to  many  of  the  groups  of  Canova  or  Thor- 
valdsen.  Next  to  the  museum  is  the  Church  of  Aracceli, 
containing  the  Bambino.  This  is  an  image  of  the  infant 
Christ,  and  is  believed  to  possess  miraculous  powers.  I 
was  informed ,  when  I  went  to  see  it,  that  it  is  in  almost 
daily  requisition  for  healing  the  sick,  being  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  the  believer  in  charge  of  a  priest.  Every 
visible  part  except  the  face  is  thickly  covered  with  prec- 
ious stones,  being  the  offerings  of  those  who  have  bene- 
fited by  their  faith  in  its  supernatural  attributes. 

If  it  be  not  a  plagiarism  on  Dr.  Johnson,  I  would  say, 
"  Let  us  take  a  walk  down  the  Corso,"  the  chief  street  of 
Rome.  For  the  main  artery  of  a  great  modern  city,  it  is 
an  odd  old  thoroughfare.  The  stone  sidewalks  vary  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  the  space  for  carriages  is 
about  seven  yards.  In  the  late  afternoon,  this  street  is  a 
fashionable  resort.  Crowds  of  people  come  to  see  the  fine 
horses  and  costly  equipages  sweep  by,  and  to  gaze  into 
the  shop  windows,  which  rival  the  boulevards  of  Paris  for 
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brightness  and  a  tempting  display  of  jewellery,  pictures 
and  bric-a-brac.  During  the  Carnival  this  is  the  scene  of 
the  famous  horse-races.  From  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile,  the  rider- 
less horses  tear  along  through  the  gaily-decorated  Corso 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  masked  multi- 
tude. This  custom  of  the  Carnival,  with  the  races,  the 
masks,  and  the  long  holiday  of  license,  is  about  the  last 
relic  of  the  days  when  the  haughty  barons  granted  to  the 
plebeians  of  Rome  a  season  of  festivities  ;  but  the  fun  of 
to-day  would  not  have  suited  the  Romans  of  old,  whom 
nothing  short  of  battles  between  gladiators  and  wild  beasts 
would  satisfy. 

Walking  up  the  Corso  past  the  Palazzo  Bonaparte, 
where  Madame  Lsetitia,  mother  of  the  founder  of  the 
French  Empire,  died  in  1836,  we  come  to  the  church  of 
"  St.  Maria  in  Via  Lata,"  built  upon  the  spot  where  "  Paul 
dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house."  Two 
rooms  below  the  church  are  now  shown  where  the  Evan- 
gelist St.  Luke  and  the  Apostle  Paul  lived  and  taught. 
On  the  wall  is  pointed  out  an  almost  obliterated  picture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  it  is  said  St.  Luke  painted. 

Passing,  further  on,  the  Palazzo  Sciarra,  and  many 
another  huge  pile,  with  legends  and  the  dark  history  of 
ages  of  oppression  and  revolution  attached  to  them,  we 
turn  to  the  right  at  the  Via  Condotti,  and  across  to  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  large  English 
and  American  population.  Here  one  might  almost  fancy 
it  was  an  English  square  ;  the  numerous  bookstores,  lend- 
ing libraries,  photograph  shops,  hotels  and  banks  all  have 
English  clerks,  and,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  having 
to  pay  about  twice  the  value  of  everything,  it  feels  quite 
like  home.  Opposite  is  the  Scala  di  Spagna,  a  magnifi- 
cent flight  of  125  steps  ascending  the  Pincian  Hill.  This 
is  the  favourite  resort  of  a  curious  colony  of  Neapolitans, 
composed  of  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  pretty  girls 
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and  handsome  boys,  in  costumes  purposely  of  the  most 
picturesque  description.  Instead  of  a  hat,  the  girls  wear 
a  piece  of  pure  white  linen  about  two  feet  long,  which  is 
several  folds  in  thickness,  and  of  an  oblong  shape.  Almost 
every  garment  is  of  a  different  bright  colour.  Take  one 
girl,  for  instance,  who  is  a  sort  of  belle,  and  dressed  better 
than  most  of  her  neighbours  :  the  dress  is  bright  red, 
over  this  a  large  green  apron,  then  a  yellow  bodice  and  a 
small  pink  shawl,  large  white  sleeves,  red  coral  necklace, 
yellow  ear-rings,  snow-white  head-dress,  and  throughout 
the  whole  costume  vari-coloured  trimmings.  This,  com- 
bined with  jet  black  hair  and  a  beautiful  face,  makes 
an  odd  but  attractive  picture.  The  men  wear  leggings, 
yellow  trousers,  red  vests,  sometimes  velvet  coats,  and 
always  a  brigandish -looking  soft  felt  hat,  and  frequently 
abundant  tresses  of  long  hair.  The  children  are,  almost 
without  exception,  handsome,  but  the  older  they  get  their 
complexion  begins  to  assume  a  sort  of  leathery  look,  which, 
although  not  ugly,  takes  away  the  fresh  beauty. 

These  people,  probably  the  laziest  in  the  world,  are 
models,  and  hire  themselves  to  the  Schools  of  Art  and  the 
large  number  of  painters  and  sculptors  at  Rome,  to  be 
painted  or  chiselled  as  Madonnas,  saints,  heroes,  or  any 
other  character  required.  One  little  boy  can  make  a  very 
respectable  living  in  the  double  capacity  of  an  imp  of 
darkness  and  a  cherub ;  an  old  man  with  snowy  locks 
will  sit  alternately  as  a  Roman  Senator  and  a  Christian 
martyr ;  a  handsome  young  woman  may  one  day  repre- 
sent Venus,  or  Cleopatra,  the  voluptuous  queen  of  the 
East,  and  the  next  day  sit  for  a  stern  vestal  virgin  of  the 
Pagan  days  of  Rome.  There  are  many  ways  of  making  a 
living,  but  that  of  being  a  model  is  probably  the  easiest. 

On  the  top  of  the  steps  we  turn  to  the  left  and  stroll 
along  a  fine  avenue  of  evergreen  oaks,  with  here  and 
there  a  pretty  fountain  sending  its  cooling  streams  up 
between  the  trees.  This  avenue,  from  its  lofty  position, 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  city,  and  is  a 
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famous  spot  to  get  such  a  view  as  will  do  justice  to  St. 
Peter's.  Further  on,  and  higher  up,  we  enter  the  Pincian, 
•where  once  were  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  in  which  Cicero 
and  Pompey  were  entertained  with  regal  splendour,  and 
in  which  the  notorious  orgies  of  Messalina  were  cele- 
brated. Here,  between  four  and  five  nearly  every  after- 
noon, a  fine  military  band  plays,  and  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  Rome  congregate.  Although  the  crowd  is  never  so  large 
as  on  Rotten  Row  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  carriages 
and  their  appointments  are  quite  as  fine  as  seen  anywhere. 
It  is  the  custom  to  drive  here  and  to  pay  and  receive 
visits  in  the  carriages.  The  band  plays  in  an  open  place 
situated  immediately  above  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and 
from  this  place  paths  diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  delight- 
ful little  park.  On  every  side  are  groups  of  statuary 
and  busts  of  celebrated  Italians.  The  main  fountain  is 
adorned  with  a  very  fine  group  in  marble,  representing 
the  mother  of  Moses  depositing  the  child  in  the  ark  of 
bulrushes.  This  forms  the  central  figure  of  one  of  the 
most  charming  views  at  Rome.  Standing  about  fifty  feet 

from  the  fountain,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  city,  one  sees 
first  the  fountain  playing 
around  its  beautiful  orna- 
ment ;  next,  a  graceful  arch 
of  evergreen  oaks ;  then  the 
gay,  fashionably-dressed 
throng,  and  the  bandsmen  in 
their  picturesque  uniforms; 
further  on  are  the  fine  car- 
riages, bright  costumes,  liv- 
eried coachmen  and  pranc- 
ing horses;  far  beyond  all 
is  the  great  landmark  of 
CUPOLA  OF  ST.  PETER'S.  Rome,  the  Dome  of  St. 

Peter's,  which  towers  above  every  other  object  for  miles 
around.  In  the  distant  horizon  is  an  Italian  sunset, 
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lighting  up  the  sky  with  tints  which  seem  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  land.  This  scene  is  a  favourite  subject  of  photo- 
graphers, and,  in  truth,  very  deservedly  so.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  music,  the  Roman  youths  and  maidens 
may  be  observed  to  quietly  stroll  off  to  the  avenue  over- 
looking the  Villa  Borghese ;  the  place  is  apparently  a  sort 
of  lovers'  walk,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  "  the  old, 
old  story." 

Speaking  of  sunsets,  I  expected  from  what  I  had  read 
and  heard  to  find  the  "  sunny  skies  of  Italy  "  so  grand 
and  beautiful  that  they  would  entirely  eclipse  anything 
in  Canada.  In  this  I  was  greatly  mistaken.  Neither  in 
Italy  nor  France  have  I  seen  the  blaze  of  rich,  deep  colour- 
ing in  the  horizon  which  can  be  seen  on  almost  any  fine 
autumn  evening  in  Canada.  The  sunsets  in  Italy  are  of  a 
mild  description ;  the  tints  are  delicate  and  pretty,  but 
there  is  none  of  that  warm  glow  of  colour  which  seems  to 
put  life  into  a  Canadian  scene. 

The  fountains  of  Rome  deserve  mention.  Comparatively 
speaking,  there  are  none  at  London.  Paris  I  thought  was 
a  City  of  Fountains  ;  but  even  beautiful  Paris  must  give 
way  to  Rome  in  point  of  prodigality  in  this  charming 
mode  of  beautifying  a  city.  The  main  reason  why  Rome 
has  so  many  is  because  of  her  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  which  is  chiefly  conveyed  through  the  ancient 
aqueducts  from  the  Sabine  and  Alban  hills.  The  fountain, 
which  is  said  by  Italians  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  is 
that  of  "  The  Trevi,"  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It 
covers  the  whole  of  the  end  of  a  block,  and  takes  up  a 
little  square  for  itself.  The  supply  of  water  comes  to 
Rome  by  an  underground  channel  fourteen  miles  long.  It 
was  constructed  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  to  sup- 
ply the  baths  of  Agrippa  behind  the  Pantheon.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Trevi  reclines  a  gigantic  figure  of  the  old 
heathen  god  of  the  sea.  On  each  side  are  colossal  mermen 
with  sea  horses ;  in  every  direction  are  fantastic  little 
figures,  and  from  dozens  of  odd  nooks  streams  of  water 
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pour  forth  and  tumble  in  orderly  confusion  over  green 
sedge  and  mossy  rocks  into  a  huge  wide  basin.  An  old 
legend  says  that  a  traveller  quaffing  some  of  this  pure 
water  and  tossing  into  the  basin  an  old  coin  just  before 
leaving  the  Eternal  City  will  be  certain  to  eventually  re- 
turn, however  great  the  obstacles  to  prevent  him  may 
apparently  be.  The  Acqua  Paola  on  the  hill  of  Janiculus 
is  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Trevi.  Many  other  fountains, 
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in  every  shape  that  art  can  devise,  are  scattered  through- 
out the  city,  and  certainly  do  not  constitute  one  of  the 
least  attractive  features  of  Rome. 

King  Humbert  now  resides  here,  and,  by  his  presence 
and  that  of  his  court,  contributes  greatly  to  making  Rome 
a  centre  of  fashion  for  Southern  Europe.  I  saw  him  in  his 
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carriage  last  night  as  he  was  being  driven  into  the  Royal 
Palace.  He  is  a  young,  rather  handsome-looking  fellow, 
and  is  very  courteous  to  the  people.  His  father,  Victor 
Emanuel,  I  believe,  prided  himself  on  having  the  largest 
and  longest  moustache  in  Europe.  The  present  King  is,  in 
this  respect,  evidently  following  in  his  parent's  footsteps. 
The  Italians  have  not  the  faintest  idea  how  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  in  the  winter.  The  weather  here, 
although  generally  mild,  is  sometimes  for  several  days 
together  cold  and  disagreeable  ;  then  the  Italian  appears 
at  his  worst.  He  has  an  inveterate  prejudice  to  stoves,  and 
can't  be  induced  to  build  a  decent,  comfortable  fire.  Most 
of  them  just  loury  themselves  in  their  capacious  cloaks, 
pull  down  their  soft  felt  hats  over  their  eyes,  and  look  as 
wretched  as  fish  out  of  water.  Some,  however,  such  as 
the  custodians  of  picture-galleries  and  museums,  and  the 
vendors  of  chestnuts  and  wax  matches,  who  have  little 
stands  on  the  streets,  and  lead  an  inactive  life,  are  forced 
to  do  something  to  keep  themselves  alive,  so  they  carry 
around  a  small  jar  containing  live  coke  coals,  over  which 
they  hover  like  a  hen  over  a  solitary  chicken.  The  winter 
climate  is  usually  very  pleasant  at  Rome ;  but,  when  the 
cold  north  winds  from  the  Alps  sweep  over  the  level 
Campagna,  it  takes  all  the  life  out  of  the  vivacious  Italians. 
Usually  gay  and  polite,  they  become  sullen  and  grumpy 
when  not  basking  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 
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ANCIENT  ROME. 

THE  FORUM— THE  PRISON  OP  PETER  AND  PAUL— THE  GORGEOUS  PALACE  OF 
THE  CAESARS— THE  COLOSSEUM— APPIAN  WAY— POMPEY'S  STATUE— HORA- 
TIUS  AND  THE  BRIDGE. 

ROME, 

22nd  December,  1879. 

tHE  Ruins  of  Rome,  which  are,  perhaps,  its  most 
interesting  feature,  are  centred  within  a  compara- 
tively small  space. 

From  the  Oapitoline  Hill,  looking  eastward,  the  best 
general  view  of  the  chief  of  these  reminders  of  past  splen- 
dour and  power  can  be  got.  Immediately  at  our  feet 
stretches  the  Roman  Forum,  with  which  almost  every 
important  event  in  the  local  history  of  Rome  was  inti- 
mately associated. 

Attention  is  first  attracted  by  the  eleven  columns  of 
the  Colonnade  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  in  front  of  which  the 
images  of  the  heathen  deities  were  placed  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  bigoted  defenders  of  the 
ancient  creed. 

Descending  at  this  point  into  the  excavations,  and  walk- 
ing along  the  Via  Sacra,  one  can  trace  on  the  left  the 
massive  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  founded 
twenty-one  centuries  ago  in  honour  of  the  termination  of 
the  protracted  fight  for  freedom  between  the  Plebeians 
and  Patricians. 

From  the  rostra  of  this  famous  Temple  of  Peace,  Cicero, 
the  Prince  of  Latin  orators,  thundered  against  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cataline.  In  strange  connection  with  the  place 
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where  these  philippics  were  delivered  there  stands,  a  few 
yards  distant,  the  Mamertine  Prison,  still  in  good  preser- 
vation, under  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph.  This  old  prison 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  at  Rome,  having  been 
built  in  the  half- mythical  period  of  the  Kings.  The  ad- 
venturous Romans,  who  conspired  with  the  haughty  Cata- 
line  to  burn  the  city  and  quietly  pocket  the  contents  of 
the  public  treasury,  were  confined  and  executed  here. 
Many  other  illustrious  prisoners  occupied  the  gloomy  cells, 
as  the  old  custodian  will  inform  any  traveller ;  but  the 
place  is  now  surrounded  by  a  sacred  interest,  and  is 
chiefly  visited  because  of  its  having  been  the  prison  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Protected  by  a  heavy  iron  grat- 
ing, a  stone  pillar  is  shown,  to  which  the  disciples  were 
bound  by  chains.  In  the  pavement  is  a  spring  of  pure, 
sweet  water,  which  believers  say  Peter,  by  a  miracle, 
caused  to  flow  so  that  he  might  baptize  his  newly-con- 
verted jailors. 

Returning  to  the  Forum,  we  find,  a  few  yards  east  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  the  massive  Triumphal  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  erected  to  commemorate  victories  in  the 
east.  Before  the  finest  parts  of  this  monument  were 
destroyed,  in  order  to  furnish  marble  for  the  Palaces  of 
Colonnas,  Orsinis,  and  other  tasteless  patricians  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  must  have  looked  very  imposing,  sur- 
mounted as  it  was  by  a  brazen  chariot,  drawn  by  six  war- 
horses,  and  occupied  by  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Emperor, 
crowned  by  a  wreath  of  victory,  looking  down  upon  his 
marble  palaces  and  temples,  the  costliest  in  the  world — a 
fitting  emblem  of  the  power  of  Rome,  which  then  ex- 
tended with  its  giant  arms  over  every  known  nation, 
from  Britain  in  the  North  to  Egypt  and  Persia  in  the  East. 

Until  recent  times,  the  Forum  was  occupied  as  a  cattle 
market.  It  was  nearly  level  with  the  surrounding  streets, 
and  was  only  distinguished  by  having  here  and  there  over 
its  surface  a  protruding  column,  with  capital  defaced,  but 
under  Napoleon  III,,  during  the  French  occupation  of  the 
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city,  and  under  other  recent  auspices,  a  large  amount  of 
excavating  has  been  done.  However,  a  portion  of  the 
debris  in  the  centre  was  not  removed,  and  it  now  serves 
as  a  public  highway.  Under  the  road,  near  the  Arch  of 
Severus,  we  pass  into  the  more  interesting  part  of  the 
Forum. 

On  the  left  tapers  up  the  lofty  column  of  Phocas,  which, 
in  the  days  of  Byron,  was  "a  nameless  column  with  a 
buried  base";  but,  through  the  munificence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  is  now  unburied  and  its  inscriptions  deci- 
phered. A  little  further  on  is  the  open  place  of  the  Comi- 
tium,  where  the  noisy  and  memorable  assemblies  of  the 
Roman  people,  always  struggling  for  liberty,  were  wont 
to  take  place.  Here,  according  to  Macaulay,  the  graven 
image  of  brave  Horatius  was  "  set  on  high,  plain  for  all 
folk  to  see." 

On  the  right,  running  for  the  length  of  about  a  hun- 
dred yards,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  founded  by 
Caesar.  The  valuable  marbles  of  the  pavement,  and  the 
costly  finish  to  the  numerous  rows  of  shattered  columns, 
are  ample  evidence  of  what  a  princely  edifice  this  must 
once  have  been.  East  of  the  Basilica  stood  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  erected  by  the  imaginative  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  Twin  Gods,  for  the  timely  assistance 
which  it  was  believed  they  rendered  to  the  Roman  army 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  If  anything  further  was 
necessary  to  immortalize  this  legend,  it  has  been  furnished 
by  one  of  the  charming  lays  of  ancient  Rome.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  this  celebrated  Temple  of  the  Republic  but 
three  stately  columns  of  Parian  marble.  In  form  they 
are  pure  Corinthian.  The  delicacy  of  the  workmanship 
on  the  fluting  and  the  capitals  shows  what  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  the  ancients  bestowed  upon  details.  These 
columns,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  ruins, 
are  forty-six  feet  high,  and  are  said  to  be  the  finest  of 
their  kind  in  existence.  To  my  unskilled  eye,  however, 
there  is  a  lofty  column  adorning  the  square  in  front  of 
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the  Church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Opposite  the  Temple  of  the  Brother  Gods  on  the  north 
was  the  Temple  of  Csesar.  In  front  of  this  was  placed 
the  Tribune,  from  whence  the  famous  Roman  orators 
were  wont  to  sway  tjie  excitable  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude. After  the  murder  of  Csesar  by  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  and  the  other  "  honourable  men,"  the  mutilated  body 
of  the  dead  dictator  was  brought  by  the  tribune  Mark 
Antony  from  the  Senate  House,  through  the  Comitium 
and  up  to  this  rostrum,  from  whence,  with  the  permission 
of  Brutus,  he  delivered  that  marvellous  speech,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  is  said  to  have  worked  so  powerfully 
on  the  passions  of  the  citizens  as  to  change  their  feelings 
from  hatred  of  Csesar's  tyranny  to  a  thirst  for  speedy 
vengeance  on  his  murderers.  The  oration,  as  embellished 
by  the  magic  pen  of  Shakespeare,  is  enough  to  arouse  the 
most  sluggish  to  a  sense  of  Csesar's  virtues.  Beneath 
the  Comitium  is  a  structure,  well  known  by  name  to 
every  student,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  most  remark- 
able relic  of  antiquity.  The  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  great 
sewer,  was  built  six  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  swampy  land  near  the 
Forum.  For  nearly  a  generation  of  centuries  it  has  been 
in  constant  practical  use,  and  to  day  it  is  the  wonder  of 
antiquarians  and  a  faithful  servant  to  Rome.  Goths,  Van- 
dals, and  Huns  have  burnt  temples,  slain  the  citizens,  and 
destroyed  the  most  costly  monuments  above  and  around 
it,  but  this  still  remains  as  a  monument  to  the  marvellous 
skill  of  its  ancient  builders. 

These  different  points,  cursorily  mentioned,  form  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  Forum.  To-day  this  place, 
from  whence  once  issued  decrees  which  ruled  the  world, 
is  a  little  desert.  Stumps  of  columns  and  broken  walls 
are  all  that  can  be  seen.  We  now  ascend  a  number  of 
steps ;  upon  reaching  the  road,  we  turned  to  the  left  and 
walked  along  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  hill  is 
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the  one  upon  which  Romulus  founded  his  little  city,  and 
around  its  base  can  now  be  seen  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls,  made  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  piled  one  on  top  of 
another,  and  standing  by  their  own  weight  without  the 
assistance  of  mortar.  The  grounds  are  now  protected  by 
government  aid,  and  a  charge  made  for  admission.  The 
chief  point  of  interest  on  the  hill  is  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
where  once  the  Emperors  held  their  court,  administered 
justice,  and  presided  at  feasts  and  revelries,  prepared  and 
carried  out  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  and  disregard  of  ex- 
pense, which  we,  of  modern  practical  days,  never  dream 
of. 

The  luxury  enjoyed  by  the  autocrats  and  patricians 
in  the  palmy,  or  rather  declining,  days  of  Imperial  Rome, 
was  most  extravagant.  Downy  couches  to  recline  upon 
while  dining;  costly  dishes,  it  is  said,  of  nightingales' 
tongues,  and  other  extravagant  epicurean  fancies ;  bands 
of  skilled  musicians  and  troops  of  dancing  girls  to  amuse 
the  guests;  with  fountains  of  delicately-scented  water  to 
cool  the  atmosphere  ;  were  the  ordinary  concomitants  of 
the  dining-room  of  a  wealthy  noble. 

Gibbon,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  says :  "  Every  wealthy  house  possessed  a 
semi-circular  table  of  massive  silver,  such  as  two  men 
could  scarcely  lift ;  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight  of 
forty  pounds,  cups  and  dishes  of  the  same  metal." 

The  historian  Olympiodorus  says  that,  when  Rome  was 
besieged  by  the  Goths,  several  of  the  richest  senators  re- 
ceived from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold,  or  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  American  money. 

The  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cresars  are  now  pretty 
thoroughly  excavated,  and  one  can  trace  the  rooms  quite 
distinctly.  In  the  dining-hall,  the  marble  and  porphyry  of 
the  pavement  are  still  there  in  portions.  In  the  Academia, 
or  lecture-room,  there  are  the  tiers  of  seats  where  the 
youthful  nobles  sat  and  listened  to  the  wisdom  of  some 
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man  of  learning.  This  room  is  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ; 
from  here  one  can  look  down  on  what  was  once  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus.  This  circus  was  the  most  enormous  affair 
of  the  kind  ever  constructed  ;  it  held  385,000  spectators. 
Furnished  with  massive  stone  seats  by  Cfesar,  and  after- 
wards, when  Rome  ran  riot  with  luxury  and  extravagance, 
gorgeously  decorated  and  lavishly  supported  by  the 
splendour-loving  Emperors,  the  place,  at  last,  became  the 
most  extensive  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Colosseum, 
the  grandest  place  of  amusement  the  world  ever  saw.  Re- 
tracing our  steps  through  the  broken  pillars,  defaced 
pavements  and  fragments  of  walls,  we  again  stood  on 
the  road  near  the  Forum,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  in  a 
few  minutes  passed  under  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Titus. 
This  arch  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  thirty-seven  years  after  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees of  the  Jewish  nation  had  caused  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Saviour  on  Calvary.  On  the  interior  right-hand  side 
is  a  bas-relief,  representing  the  captive  Jews  being  led  in 
triumph  into  Rome,  and  borne  aloft  is  a  representation  of 
the  sacred  seven-branched  candlestick  of  pure  gold  made 
by  Moses  at  the  command  of  God.  Beneath  this  Arch  of 
Victory  no  Jew  ever  passes ;  a  beaten  track  at  the  north 
side  marks  the  route  taken  by  the  Israelites.  Roman  tri- 
umphs, perhaps  the  most  imposing  and  splendid  pageants 
of  a  barbarous  age,  have  actually  passed  over  this  pave- 
ment and  through  this  arch.  In  the  front,  leading  an 
army,  would  be  the  successful  Emperor,  or  General,  stand- 
ing in  his  war-chariot ;  behind  him  would  follow  captives 
in  chains,  sometimes  kings  and  nobles;  then  waggons  laden 
with  rich  spoils.  The  whole  procession  Would  be  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  exultant  and  excited  citizens.  Walk- 
ing slowly  forward  from  the  arch,  an  excellent  view  is  got 
of  a  structure  which,  taken  altogether,  is  perhaps  more 
famous  than  any  other — a  structure  with  which  every 
student  of  Roman  history  is  so  familiar  that  it  hardly  ap- 
pears a  novelty  when  he  first  beholds  it ;  a  structure  that 
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has  witnessed  within  its  walls  such  bloody  struggles  be- 
tween human  beings  and  wild  beasts,  for  the  amusement 
of  a  warlike  people,  that  were  they  not  fully  proved  by 
authentic  history  they  would  certainly  be  thought  quite 
incredible — the  Colosseum,  the  mightiest  edifice  of  all 
time.  Who  can  look  upon  even  its  ruins  without  a 
species  of  awe  and  admiration !  Measuring  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  external  circumference  and  156  feet  in 
height,  it  has  from  very  early  times  been  regarded  as  the 
great  symbol  of  the  power  of  Rome.  The  early  Saxon 
pilgrims  to  the  Eternal  City  were  wont  to  chant  the  omin- 
ous prophecy : 

"  While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ; 
When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  world." 

The  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
was  completed  by  Titus.  On  the  work,  it  is  said  that 
12,000  captive  Jews  were  employed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  outside  walls  are  now  torn  down  ;  but  a  portion  still 
remains  at  its  original  height.  The  interior  is  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation,  A  good  idea  can  still  be  got  of 
what  a  stupendous  affair  this  largest  theatre  in  the  world 
was.  From  the  vast  arena  there  arose  four  tiers  of  seats, 
resting  upon  arches  of  masonry.  In  the  first  row,  called 
the  Podium,  sat  the  Emperor,  on  either  hand  the  Roman 
Senators  and  the  Vestal  Virgins.  During  the  gladiato- 
rial combats,  it  was  this  tier  that  controlled  the  fkte  of  a 
fallen  gladiator.  The  victor  was  wont  to  look  up  into  the 
faces  of  the  pious  (?)  virgins  for  a  sign.  If  the  conduct 
of  the  defeated  athlete  had  been  such  as  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  priestesses  of  Vesta  they  would  turn 
their  thumbs  up,  and  a  life  was  spared;  but  usually  it  was 
a  case  of  thumbs  turned  down,  and  the  poor  wretch  was 
dispatched  without  further  ceremony.  The  other  rows 
were  arranged  in  social  grades,  the  highest  one,  a  colonnade 
running  the  whole  way  around  the  building,  contained 
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the  great  unwashed.  On  the  top  of  this  colonnade  stood 
the  sailors  of  the  Imperial  fleet,  whose  duty  consisted  in 
stretching  a  mammoth  canvas  across  the  whole  theatre, 
and  thus  protecting  the  spectators  from  the  scorching  sun 
of  an  Italian  summer. 

The  seats,  the  walls,  and  the  columns  were  all  of  marble. 
Beneath  the  arena  were  the  dens  for  wild  animals,  and  the 
machinery  for  arranging  the  combats.  The  inauguration 
of  the  Colosseum  must  have  been  a  sight  such  as  has  never 
been  equalled  for  excitement  and  a  species  of  grandeur. 
During  a  hundred  days  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
a  city  having  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from 
a  million  and  a  half  to  six  millions,  was  in  a  state  of  furore. 
Every  day  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people  crowded  to 
the  amphitheatre  to  revel  in  the  barbarous  exhibition  of 
men  struggling  for  life  with  hungry  wild  beasts. 

Now,  as  one  stands  where  the  highest  colonnade  once 
was,  with  ruins  and  utter  loneliness  on  every  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  the  scenes  here  must  once  have 
been — to  people  the  countless  seats  with  shadows  of  so- 
called  Vestal  Virgins  ;  of  haughty  Roman  patricians  and 
warriors ;  and  of  ignorant,  excitable  and  debased  multi- 
tudes ;  to  clothe  the  decaying  brick  walls  and  seats  with 
their  original  raiment  of  costly  marble;  and  to  fill  the  naked 
and  disfigured  arena  with  gladiators,  beasts  of  prey,  and 
helpless  Christian  martyrs.  I  have  often  wandered  through 
the  Colosseum,  but  last  night  saw  it  by  moonlight.  I 
went  with  my  friend,  with  whom  I  am  travelling,  and  a 
Canadian  gentleman  who  has  resided  at  Rome  for  several 
years.  A  Neapolitan  guide,  bearing  a  torch,  led  the  way 
up  dark  stairways  and  along  gloomy  corridors,  until  we 
stood  on  the  lofty  balcony  erected  during  the  regime  of 
Pius  IX.  The  softening  silver  light  of  the  moon  gave  to 
the  stupendous  ruins  a  ghost-like,  unreal  appearance. 
Away  in  the  distance,  the  gas-lamps  of  the  city — not  a 
cloud  in  the  heavens,  and  the  moon,  almost  full,  shone 
right  down  into  the  arena.  This  magnificent  scene  is  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  Rome  and  of  the  world, 
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Probably,  the  Colosseum  will  be  known  in  the  future 
chiefly  as  the  scene  where,  during  the  days  of  the  early 
Christian  persecutions,  so  many  hundreds  of  men  and 
women,  beautiful  girls  and  brave  youths,  preferred  to  be 
torn  limb  from  limb,  for  the  amusement  of  a  Pagan  multi- 
tude, rather  than  renounce  their  creed. 

For  many  centuries  this  amphitheatre  was  the  quarry  of 
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Rome.  Numbers  of  palaces  now  standing  in  the  city  are 
built  from  material  taken  from  it;  but  still,  so  vast  was  the 
amount  of  material  originally  employed,  it  is  estimated 
that  what  remains  is  worth,  at  least,  two  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  Returning  from  the  Colosseum,  towards 
the  Forum,  there  is  on  the  left  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
built  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  extended  his  protec- 
tion to  the  Nazarenes.  Passing  through  this,  the  best- 
preserved  arch  at  Rome,  a  short  walk  leads  to  the  famous 
Appian  Way.  We  .went  out  a  few  days  ago  for  a  nine- 
mile  walk  on  this  road,  which  the  Italians  still  term 
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with  pride  "  The  Queen  of  Highways."  It  leads  over  the 
level  Campagna,  past  the  Catacombs  and  the  Alban  hills, 
and  away  to  Brundusium.  Although  constructed  over 
twenty-one  centuries  ago,  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  finest 
public  highways  I  have  seen  anywhere ;  along  its  sides 
for  miles  are  the  ruins  of  massive  tombs  of  the  Roman 
nobility.  This  walk  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  all  the  sub- 
urbs of  Rome.  The  view  of  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills  en- 
veloped in  a  purple  haze,  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  aqueducts 
standing  up  like  huge  skeletons  against  the  sky,  is  fine. 

Before  closing  this  already  long  letter,  I  must  not  omit 
two  other  memorable  spots  in  the  history  of  Ancient 
Rome,  but  which  chiefly  owe  their  world-wide  renown  to 
the  genius  of  English  writers.  The  first  is  the  old  Senate 
House  or  Theatre  of  Pompey,  lying  between  the  Forum 
and  the  Tiber.  Here,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  B.  C.  44,  fell 
Julius  Caesar,  a  man  equally  famous  as  soldier,  writer, 
statesman  and  orator.  A  man  who  forms  one  of  the  trio, 
Alexander,  Csesar  and  Napoleon — the  greatest  military 
commanders  who  ever  lived.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
the  old  Senate  House.  The  Church  of  St.  Andrea  del 
Valle  is  built  upon  its  foundations.  The  famous  statue  of 
Pompey,  beside  which  the  murder  took  place  now  stands 
in  the  Spada  Palace,  not  far  distant.  It  is  a  fine,  com- 
manding marble  figure,  about  ten  feet  high.  In  the  left 
hand,  Pompey  holds  a  marble  globe;  the  right  is  out- 
stretched, as  if  he  were  addressing  his  soldiers.  Shakes- 
peare has  not  only  immortalized  the  event,  but  has  ren- 
dered all  the  circumstances  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
English  : 

"  Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey 's  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell," 

From  the  Spada  Palace,  walking  southwards  for  about 
half  an  hour,  we  reach  an  interesting  point  on  the  banks 
of  the  classic  Tiber. 

Near  to  the  beautiful  and  well-preserved  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  is  the  place  where  once  the  "  Pons 
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Sublicius,"  the  only  bridge  of  Rome,  spanned  the  yellow 
Tiber.  Here,  "  iu  the  brave  days  of  old,"  the  whole  army 
of  Lars  Porsena,  assisted  by  other  enemies  of  Rome,  had 
marched  against  the  city,  slain  all  those  who  had  not 
escaped  within  the  walls,  and  had  carried  the  outposts  by 
storm — then  the  Consul  and  the  fathers  in  despair  thought 
all  was  lost : — 

"  When  out  spake  brave  Horatius,  the  captain  of  the  gate, 
To  every  man  upon  this  earth,  death  cometh  soon  or  late, 
And  how  can  man  die  better  than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers  and  the  Temples  of  his  Gods  ? " 

Macaulay's  ballad,  setting  forth  in  stirring  language 
how  Horatius,  with  SpuriusLartius  on  his  right  and  strong 
Herminius  on  his  left,  kept  the  whole  "  thrice  thirty  thou- 
sand foes  "  at  bay  in  the  narrow  path  until  the  senators 
and  citizens  had  hewn  down  the  bridge,  and  how  Hora- 
tius swam  for  his  life,  is  too  well  known  to  allow  of  repe- 
tition. The  stone  foundations  of  the  old  bridge  are  just 
now  being  removed  to  make  way  for  a  new  structure.  I 
stood  upon  the  spot  where  the  "  dauntless  three  "  set  out 
to  meet  almost  certain  destruction, and  also  in  the  vicinity 
where  the  bravest  Tuscans  tasted  the  "  Roman  cheer." 
The  vast  improvements  which  Rome  has  undergone  in 
the  nineteenth  century  have  not  yet  reached  this  part  of 
the  city,  and  it  remains  as  degraded  as  it  was  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  when  the  city  sunk  to  a  population  of  less  than 
20,000. 
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RELICS  OF  ROME. 

THE  TRUE  CROSS — THE  ORIGINAL  INSCRIPTION — THE  SACRED  CRADLE— PAINT- 
ING BY  ST.  LUKE — THE  HEART  OF  O'CONNELL— THE  GHASTLY  GRAVES  OF  THE 
CAPUCHIN  MONKS  —  THE  CATACOMBS  —  A  VAST  LABYRINTH  —  LOADS  OF 
MARTYRS. 

ROME,  ITALY, 

28th  December,  1879. 

OME  is  a  city  of  churches.  It  is  known  to  the  world 
as  the  great  centre  of  a  powerful  religious  body, 
and  nearly  every  nation  has  a  representative 
church  here.  Of  the  300  places  of  worship,  80  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  "  Blessed  Virgin,"  and  almost  all  of  them  have 
relics  of  more  or  less  interest.  To  these  relics,  which  form 
one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Rome,  I  will  chiefly  de- 
vote my  letter. 

Saint  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  is  believed  to  have  found  the  true  cross  on  which 
the  Saviour  was  crucified,  together  with  the  nails,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  the  inscription,  during  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ.  Many  other  reminiscences  were  brought  from 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders.  Probably  the  most 
precious  relic  in  Rome  is  that  of  the  "  inscription  on  the 
cross."  It  is  preserved  in  the  innermost  sanctum  of  the 
church  of  St.  Croce  in  Gerusalamme,  which  was  erected 
by  the  Empress  Helena  in  honour  of  her  finding  of  the 
cross.  The  inscription  is  on  a  piece  of  board  about  an 
inch  thick,  twelve  inches  long,  and  six  inches  wide.  The 
board  must  have  originally  been  about  two  feet  long,  and 
have  extended  on  each  side  of  the  cross,  as  only  the 
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middle  portion  is  preserved  now,  the  ends  having  appa- 
rently  worn  away.  According  to  St.  John's  account  of 
the  crucifixion,  Pilate  wrote  a  title  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  put  it  on  the  cross,  and  the  writing  was,"  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  old  blackened 
relic  contains,  in  three  languages,  all  written  from  right 
to  left,  a  portion  only  of  the  writing.  That  in  Latin  is 
"  er  sunerasan,"  which  is  a  part  of  the  inverted  words, 
"  Jesus  Nasarenus  Rex  Judeorum."  Many  people  do  not 
doubt  that  this  relic  is  bona  fide.  On  either  side  of  "The 
Inscription"  are  cases  containing  two  thorns  from  the 
crown  of  thorns,  a  nail  of  the  cross,  and  three  small  pieces 
from  the  cross  itself.  All  these  relics  are  guarded  with 
religious  zeal,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  monks  as  of  a 
value  entirely  beyond  price. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  there  is  preserved 
the  "  sacred  cradle,"  which  on  the  occasion  of  great  fes- 
tivals is  shown  to  the  people,  and  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession around  the  aisles.  The  cradle  consists  of  five 
pieces  of  very  ancient-looking  wood,  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  long;  and  perhaps  seven  or  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference. They  are  tied  together  by  some  thongs,  and  in- 
closed in  a  magnificent  casket.  This  casket  is  very  much 
the  same  shape  as  an  ordinary  baby's  cradle.  It  is  of 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  the  cover  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  golden  reclining  figure  of  the  infant  Christ. 
Through  the  crystal  sides  can  be  seen  the  bits  of  wood 
which  are  believed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  manger.  In  the 
Borghese  chapel  of  this  church  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  painted  by  St.  Luke  during  his  sojourn  at  Home. 
It  is  almost  black  with  age,  but  is  valued  highly,  from 
the  fact  that  St.  Luke,  having  seen  the  mother  of  the 
Saviour,  was  able  to  make  a  correct  portrait. 

In  the  splendid  church  of    St.  John  Lateran,  below 

the  fine  canopy  in  the  centre  of  the  transept,  are  kept 

the  heads  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.     The  ancients 

did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  objection  to  burying  the 
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head,  heart,  body,  and  perhaps  the  right  hand  of  a  great 
man,  in  different  places  ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
the  man  himself  to  direct  that,  after  his  death,  his  body 
should  be  judiciously  distributed  amongst  his  mourning 
friends.  This  custom  would,  of  course,  only  obtain  amongst 
the  sects  who  did  not  burn  the  dead,  as  the  Romans  did. 

Close  to  the  Lateran  is  a  building  containing  the  Scala 
Santa.  This  is  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps, 
brought  from  Palestine  by  the  Empress  Helena.  The  steps 
once  adorned  the  palace  of  Pilate,  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  walked  up  them.  They  can  only 
be  ascended  on  the  knees.  During  the  time  I  was  there, 
perhaps  half  an  hour,  about  twenty  people  ascended.  It 
is  customary  to  say  a  short  prayer  on  each  step.  At  the 
top  is  a  chapel,  "  The  Sancta  Sanctorum  ;  "  it  can  only  be 
entered  by  the  Pope,  and  that  generally  once  a  year.  It 
contains  a  portrait  of  Christ,  painted  on  wood  by  Saint 
Luke. 

Outside  the  walls  of  Rome  is  situated  the  church  of 
St.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura,  once  considered  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  church  in  the  Eternal  City.  In  the  days 
of  Paul,  the  eloquent  apostle,  there  lived  here  a  pious 
woman  named  Lucina ;  who,  after  the  death  of  Paul, 
buried  his  body  on  her  own  property.  On  this  site  was 
founded  the  present  church,  and  the  body  now  rests  in  a 
grand  sarcophagus. 

In  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Via  Nationale,  is  the 
church  of  St.  Agata  in  Suburra,  belonging  to  the  college 
for  Irish  priests.  In  the  left  aisle  is  a  monument  to 
Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  friend  of  the  people,  and  lib- 
erator of  his  country.  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  is : 
"  This  monument  contains  the  heart  of  O'Connell,  who, 
dying  at  Genoa  on  his  way  to  the  Eternal  City,  bequeathed 
his  soul  to  God,  his  body  to  Ireland,  and  his  heart  to 
Rome."  A  bas-relief  below  represents  him  at  the  bar  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1829,  when  he  refused 
to  take  the  anti-Catholic  declaration,  in  these  remarkable 
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words  :  "  I  at  once  reject  this  declaration ;  part  of  it  I 
believe  to  be  untrue,  and  the  rest  I  know  to  be  false." 

The  church  of  the  Capuchin  monks,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill, 
contains  the  most  extraordinary  cemetery  I  ever  saw.  In 
the  crypt  are  four  burial  vaults,  decorated  in  a  curious, 
ghastly  way.  The  bones  of  over  4,000  monks  are  used  to 
ornament  the  place.  The  vaults  are  each  about  fifteen  feet 
square,  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  arms,  legs, 
fingers,  ribs,  back-bones,  hip-joints,  knee-caps,  and  toes, 
all  arranged  in  the  oddest  shapes,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity.  The  walls  are  surrounded  with  layers  of  skulls 
reclining  happily  on  cross-bones,  and  wearing  a  sort  of 
lazy,  contented  leer.  Every  head  is  known,  and  one  can 
touch  the  skull  of  a  great,  wise,  and  learned  monk,  with 
a  certainty  that  you  have  got  hold  of  the  right  man. 

Between  the  skulls,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  feet, 
stand  up  the  entire  skeletons  of  monks,  clothed  in  their 
ordinary  long  brown  gown,  waist  cord,  and  gloomy  cowl; 
each  one  is  labelled  with  his  name,  and  date  of  death. 
This  is  a  stage  prior  to  his  distribution  on  the  ceiling. 
The  floor  is  of  earthffrom  Mount  Calvary,  and  occupied 
with  ten  graves  of  recently-deceased  monks.  After  a 
Capuchin  dies,  he  is  first  interred  decently  in  the  ground, 
but,  to  make  room  for  him,  the  deceased  monk  who  has 
been  longest  buried  is  exhumed  and  stood  up  between 
the  cheerful-looking  skulls;  and  so  on,  stage  by  stage,  until 
each  pious  brother  finds  a  resting-place  on  the  ceiling, 
The  guide  who  showed  us  through  this  suite  of  rooms 
was  one  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  seemed  to  take  the  live- 
liest interest  in  explaining  matters. 

Closely  connected  with  churches,  are  the  famous  Cate- 
combs  of  Rome.  In  these  dismal,  underground  haunts, 
the  early  Christians  were  forced  to  live,  perform  their  re- 
ligious services,  and  bury  their  dead.  According  to  the 
ancient  Roman  law,  it  was  forbidden  to  bury  either  the 
ashes  or  the  bodies  of  the  dead  within  the  city  walls. 
The  result  of  this  was,  that  in  every  direction,  for  miles 
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around  the  city,  are  now  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  mas- 
sive tombs  of  the  Emperors  and  the  nobility ;  also,  the 
Columbaria,  for  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  These 
latter  burial-places  are  peculiar.  It  was  the  custom  at 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  most  other  European  countries,  to 
dispose  of  the  dead  by  cremation,  on  a  funereal  pyre ;  the 
ashes,  and  any  bones  remaining,  were  then  gathered  up 
and  placed  in  a  cinerary  urn.  If  the  deceased  had  been 
rich,  the  urn  was  of  costly  material,  and  was  deposited  in 
a  grand  tomb ;  but  if  of  limited  means,  the  modest  urn 
would  be  placed  in  a  Columbaria.  This  burial-place  is 
generally  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  about  twenty  feet 
square  and  thirty  feet  deep.  Around  the  walls  are  little 
niches,  about  a  foot  square,  in  which  were  placed  one  or 
two  urns,  and  then  the  aperture  was  closed  by  a  slab,  and 
the  names  of  the  deceased  engraved  upon  it.  We  were 
in  one  Columbaria  which  held  600  urns.  The  Christian 
sect,  who,  in  common  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews, 
believed  in  an  actual  resurrection  of  the  body,  did  not 
cremate  their  dead,  but  buried  the  bodies  entire ;  and  thus 
originated  the  vast  subterranean  cemeteries  of  the  Cata- 
combs. At  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
the  Catacombs  were  in  existence,  and  thither  the  Naza- 
renes  fled  for  safety ;  here  the  thousands  of  martyrs  were 
buried,  and  here  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  kept  together 
the  persecuted,  but  ever-increasing,  flock.  Pope  Sixtus 
the  Second  died  in  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  as  a 
martyr ;  his  noble  fortitude  adding  greatly  to  the  zeal  of 
his  followers.  There  are  more  than  sixty  different  Cata- 
combs. Those  of  St.  Calixtus  are  the  most  extensive.  We 
walked  out  to  them  about  three  weeks  ago.  The  road 
lies  along  past  the  Colosseum,  through  the  gate  of  St. 
Sebastiano,  and  out  for  about  two  and  a  half  miles  on  the 
Appian  Way.  There  is  nothing  in  the  vicinity  to  betoken 
that  one  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  memorable  a  spot. 
The  entrance  to  the  underground  passages  is  not  marked 
by  any  building.  The  old  caretaker  of  the  place  provided 
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himself  with  a  couple  of  yards  of  candle,  and  we  descended 
by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  earth.  About  twenty-five 
feet  down  we  arrived  at  the  first  landing,  and  were  con- 
ducted through  a  series  of  narrow  passages.  On  each 
side  were  horizontal  excavations,  large  enough  to  contain 
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the  body  of  a  man.  When  a  burial  took  place,  it  was 
customary  to  place  a  slab  before  the  opening,  with  the 
name  of  the  deceased  engraved  upon  it.  The  height  of 
the  ceiling  is  very  irregular ;  sometimes  I  had  to  stoop  to 
get  along,  while  at  other  times  there  was  three  or  four  feet 
space  above  us.  At  intervals  we  found  chapels,  which 
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consist  simply  of  a  space,  perhaps  twelve  feet  square, 
with  an  altar  and  crucifix  against  one  wall.  In  one  of 
them  is  the  tomb  of  Saint  Cecilia,  a  great  heroine  of  the 
early  church.  Once  every  year,  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  mass 
is  celebrated  here,  when  the  whole  place  is  illuminated, 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  Catacombs  form  a 
vast  town  in  themselves,  extending  all  around  the  city. 
The  passages  run  one  above  another,  sometimes  as  many 
as  five  being  thus  placed,  and  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet.  It 
has  been  calculated  that,  if  the  whole  of  the  subterranean 
halls  were  placed  in  one  continuous  line,  their  entire  length 
would  be  over  500  English  miles,  or  about  as  far  as  from 
Montreal  to  Detroit.  I  have  been  through  the  Catacombs 
at  Paris,  but  they  are  not  at  all  the  same  as  those  at 
Rome.  At  Paris,  the  excavations  were  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  a  stone  quarry.  When  the  city  authorities 
were  selling  some  cemeteries  for  building  purposes,  they 
removed  all  the  bones  to  the  quarries,  which  were  pre- 
pared for  them  in  neatly -built,  lofty  passages.  Some  cun- 
ning workmen  were  employed  to  utilize  the  pile  of  bones 
by  decorating  the  walls  and  little  chapels  in  much  the 
same  way  as  I  have  described  in  the  Capuchin  church. 
Nobody  was  ever  buried  there,  and  to-day  it  is  nothing 
but  a  ghastly,  hideous  show-place.  At  Rome  the  case  is 
different.  The  original  purpose  of  the  Catacombs  was  to 
bury  the  Christian  dead,  in  a  Christian  manner,  and  the 
passages  were  rudely  excavated,  just  as  they  were  required. 
They  are  not  neat  or  commodious,  being  only  from  two 
to  three  feet  wide.  The  place  is  sanctified  by  the  murder 
of  hundreds  of  Christian  martyrs  in  its  chapels  and 
recesses.  While  at  Paris  it  is  a  vast  charnel  heap  of  bones, 
at  Rome  all  these  have  been  long  ago  removed.  It  is 
recorded  that,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Pantheon  as  a 
Christian  church,  the  Pope  caused  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  waggon-loads  of  these  bones  of  saints  to  be  deposited 
beneath  the  altar  of  the  new  Temple.  Another  record 
says  that,  in  the  year  817,  there  were  2,300  skeletons  of 
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martyrs  removed  from  the  Catacombs,  to  sanctify  the 
church  of  St.  Prassede.  Besides  this  wholesale  removal, 
it  was  the  custom,  when  the  Goths  and  other  heathens 
of  the  North  came  down  for  a  pleasure  excursion  to 
plunder  Rome,  for  each  soldier  of  any  spirit  to  take  home, 
as  a  souvenir  to  his  family,  a  few  martyrs. 
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ST.  PETER'S  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

THE  PIAZZA  OF  ST.  PETERS — ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
THOSE  ON  THE  CONTINENT— TOMB  OP  THREE  ENGLISH  WOULD-BE  KINGS 
IN  ST.  PETER'S— HIGH  MASS  AT  CHRISTMAS  -RAPHAEL'S  TRANSFIGURATION 
— THE  SCULPTURE  GALLERIES  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

ROME,  January  3rd,  1880. 

fT.  PETER'S,  the  great  Cathedral  of  the  Mother 
Church  of  Christendom,  is  the  largest  place  of 
worship  in  the  world.  Built  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Circus  of  Nero,  the  spot  is  hallowed  by  the  blood  of 
the  first  Christian  martyrs.  It  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  being  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  Corso.  The  way  is  through  narrow  streets, 
with  no  sidewalks,  and  along  which  one  passes  at  con- 
siderable risk  of  being  knocked  over  by  cabs,  which  are 
in  Rome  very  numerous,  and  are  driven  in  a  manner  quite 
careless  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pedestrians. 

After  crossing  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  passing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Castle,  one  comes,  in  a  few 
moments,  in  sight  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  This  piazza, 
with  its  famous  obelisk,  its  two  beautiful  fountains,  and 
its  vast  colonnades,  supported  by  281  massive  columns 
and  surmounted  by  colossal  figures  of  162  saints  of  the 
Church,  is  well  known  everywhere.  The  Cathedral  itself 
at  first  disappointed  me.  I  had  heard  so  much  and  read 
so  much  about  this  wonderful  edifice,  that  I  suppose  noth- 
ing could  have  quite  fulfilled  my  expectations.  The 
building  did  not  look  old  enough  nor  lofty  enough  to  suit 
me.  The  cathedrals  of  England  are,  in  some  respects, 
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much  more  beautiful  than  any  on  the  Continent.  In  Eng- 
land, they  are  generally  surrounded  by  trees,  and  very 
often  approached  by  an  avenue  of  oaks,  while  from  niches 
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and  eaves  hang  the  beautiful  ivy — for  instance,  the  church 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  Shakespeare  is  buried.  There, 
nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  its  situation  and 
surroundings.  By  the  side  runs  the  Avon,  with  so  many 
associations  of  the  immortal  bard.  Several  avenues,  over- 
topped by  stately  trees,  lead  up  to  the  church-door.  The 
ivv  clinging  to  the  venerable-looking  walls,  and  the  green 
sward  stretching  down  to  the  river, all  tend  to  give  a  home- 
like charm  to  the  place.  The  case  is  very  different  on  the 
Continent ;  here  all  the  churches  depend  for  their  attrac- 
tiveness solely  upon  the  beauty  of  their  architecture.  They 
are  generally  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  surrounded 
by  busy  streets,  and  not  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass  in  sight. 
It  is  over  a  month  ago  since  I  first  saw  St.  Peter's.  The 
impression  I  then  received  has  gradually  worn  away,  and  I 
now  never  approach  the  magnificent  Piazza  and  Cathedral 
without  seeing  some  new  beauty  in  them.  From  the  first, 
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I  was  not  in  the  least  disappointed  with  the  interior. 
Standing  near  the  front  entrance,  and  looking  up  the  nave, 
the  sight  is  a  grander  one  than  I  ever  saw  before  inside 
any  edifice.  The  high  altar  is  placed  beneath  the  dome. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  marble  stairway,  leading  down,  by  a 
double  flight  of  steps,  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  the  Apos- 
tle. A  railing  surrounds  the  confessio  ;  around  it  I  counted 
ninety-seven  lamps  of  gold,  which  are  never  extinguished. 
I  have  been  in  St.  Peter's  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  have 
tried,  from  different  points  of  view,  to  form  a  proper  idea 
of  its  vast  proportions.  I  know  that  St.  Paul's — Wren's 
great  masterpiece,  and  the  largest  Protestant  Cathedral- 
could  be  placed  inside  this  enormous  structure,  and  still 
leave  room  for  several  respectably-sized  churches,  or  an- 
other St.  Paul's  ;  but  still  so  wonderfully  is  St.  Peter's 
proportioned,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  appreciate  it 
properly.  I  found  the  golden  lamps  somewhat  of  a  guide. 
When  standing  near  the  entrance,  these  lights  look  to  be 
about  two  or  three  feet  raised  from  the  marble  pavement, 
perhaps  not  so  high  ;  still  I  saw  men  passing  to  and  fro, 
and  their  heads  did  not  reach  as  high  as  the  lamps.  This 
seemed  to  explain  the  magnitude  of  the  place.  The  fact 
is,  we  judge  everything  by  comparison,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing small  to  compare  with  its  dimensions.  The  marble 
statues  of  apostles  and  saints  in  surrounding  niches  are 
figures  sixteen  feet  high  ;  the  high  altar,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  beauty  but  not  of  magnitude,  stretches  ninety- 
five  feet  into  the  air,  and  the  celebrated  dome,  the  pride 
and  masterpiece  in  architecture  of  Michael  Angelo,  towers 
up  438  feet.  St.  Peter's  is  the  largest  sacred  edifice  in 
existence,  and  a  worthy  gathering  centre  of  the  great  people 
for  whom  it  was  erected.  In  the  left  transept  are  confes- 
sional boxes  for  eleven  different  nations,  the  name  of  each 
particular  language  being  engraved  over  the  door. 

Even  to  the  eyes  of  an  outsider  this  is  a  grand  and 
suggestive  provision.  Pilgrims  and  travellers  of  every 
nation,  rich  and  poor  alike,  find  in  this  church  a  welcome 
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always  ready  for  them,  and  words  of  encouragement  and 
consolation  in  case  of  need.  The  church  is  open  all  day 
long,  and  entrance  is  free  to  everyone. 

On  the  right,  near  to  the  high  altar,  is  the  sitting 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter.  Before  this  is  generally  to  be 
seen  a  group  of  devotees,  who  conclude  their  prayers  by 
kissing  the  foot  of  the  apostle.  This  has  been  continued 
for  so  many  years,  and  with  such  zeal,  that  the  toes  of  the 
protruding  foot  are  almost  entirely  worn  away. 

In  the  days  when  Raphael  and  Michael  Aiigelo,  the  two 

freatest  architects  of  their  time,  directed  the  building  of 
t.  Peter's,  labour  was,  of   course,  much  less  expensive 
than  it  is  now,  but  still  the  cost  of  erection  amounted  to 
over  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  now  costs  more  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  is  a  tomb  \yy 
Canova,  which  looks  strange  in  this  foreign  land.  The 
inscription  records  the  death  of  James  III.,  Charles  III., 
and  Henry  IX.  of  England.  These  were  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Stuarts  who  died  in  exile,  but  never  ceased  to 
assert  their  rights  of  sovereignty  over  Protestant  England. 
These  titles  are  never  seen  in  a  history  of  England,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  exist  elsewhere'  than  on  this  marble  slab. 

The  ascent  to  the  roof  and  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  as  inter- 
esting a  way  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  as  any  at  Rome. 
The  roof  is  reached  by  a  winding  inclined  plane.  On  the 
side  walls  are  tablets  engraved  with  the  names  of  cele- 
brated persons  who  have  climbed  the  same  path,  amongst 
them  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia. 
The  roof  is  a  little  town  in  itself;  it  looks  something 
like  a  public  square,  and  the  gigantic  dome  like  a  church. 
Up  in  this  elevated  atmosphere  a  large  number  of  work- 
men live  in  a  row  of  cottages.  Climbing  higher  up,  one 
finally  reaches  the  lantern,  and  there  a  splendid  view  can  be 
had  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna  for  miles  around;  even  Os- 
tia  and  the  Mediterranean  can  be  indistinctly  seen.  Those 
who  are  of  an  adventurous  frame  of  mind  can  go  still 
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higher, for  a  narrow  perpendicular  iron  ladder  extends  from 
the  lantern  up  to  the  copper  ball  on  the  summit.  I  feel 
sure  a  fat  man  could  never  get  up.  The  place  is  so  nar- 
row that  one  can  hardly  bend  one's  knees.  The  ball, 
which  looks  from  the  ground  like  a  small  ornament,  will 
hold,  it  is  said,  sixteen  persons.  When  I  went  up  there 
were  twelve  of  us  there  at  once ;  it  was  crammed  full. 

We  attended  High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's  on  Christmas 
morning.  The  weather  was  delightful ;  not  so  warm  as 
a  Canadian  August  day,  but  a  good  deal  like  Indian  sum- 
mer. The  service  at  St.  Peter's  is  not  now  what  it  once 
was,  in  the  days  when  the  Pope  officiated  in  person.  Then 
to  see  High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  Pope  has  not  officiated  or  left  the  Vatican 
since  the  Italian  occupation  of  the  city  in  1870.  The 
service  now,  although  much  inferior  to  that  of  former 
days,  is  still  the  grandest  to  be  seen  anywhere.  An  emi- 
nent Cardinal  conducted  the  mass,  and  was  assisted  by 
about  ninety-five  priests.  Although  the  chapels  of  the 
church  were  not  even  fairly  filled,  there  were  several 
thousand  people  present,  consisting  chiefly  of  pilgrims  and 
tourists.  The  Roman  citizens  patronize  the  other  three 
hundred  churches  of  Rome.  The  famous  Sistine  choir 
furnished  the  music,  so,  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
grander  services  of  the  past,  everything  looks  exceedingly 
imposing. 

Immediately  adjoining  St.  Peter's  is  the  Vatican,  which 
for  extent  stands  unrivalled  amongst  the  palaces  of  Eu- 
rope. This  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  system  of  government 
more  perfect  in  its  detail,  and  more  powerful  in  its  influ- 
ence, than  any  other  government  in  existence.  If  unity 
means  strength,  then  the  Church  of  Rome  is  indeed  built 
on  a  rock,  and  welded  there  with  bars  of  iron.  Its  emis- 
saries, picked  men  of  strength  and  intelligence,  are  to  be 
found  working  steadily  amongst  every  nation,  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  keeping  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Vatican.  The  Vatican 
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is  a  maze  of  corridors  and  galleries,  with  over  4,000  rooms. 
The  grand  entrance  is  from  the  colonnade  of  the  Piazza. 
After  passing  a  number  of  the  Swiss  guard,  in  their 
hideous  black  and  yellow  costumes,  and  walking  up  the 
royal  staircase,  we  entered  the  celebrated  Sistine  chapel. 
The  ceiling  is  covered  with  paintings  by  Michael  Angelo, 
representing  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  gem 
of  the  chapel  is  his  masterpiece,  "  The  Last  Judgment," 
which  covers  the  whole  of  the  end  wall.  The  grouping 
represents  the  Saviour  on  high,  with  the  saved  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  lost  on  the  left.  Below  is  a  most  dis- 
mal representation  of  hell,  as  described  by  Dante.  The 
picture  is  full  of  force  and  attraction,  but  has  been  rather 
spoilt  by  some  odd  alterations  which  were  ordered  to  be 
made  by  one  of  the  Popes.  The  subordinate  figures  were 
all,  of  course,  nude,  but  now  they  are  draped  and  look  as 
if  they  had  carried  all  their  good  clothes  down  to  Hades 
with  them. 

Michael  Angelo  would,  I  fancy,  smile  if  he  could  see 
his  grand  masterpiece  so  robbed  of  its  original  design. 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  Stanza  of  Raphael, 
containing  a  series  of  paintings  by  that  master.  My  fa- 
vourite was  a  picture  in  three  sections,  representing  the 
liberation  of  Peter.  In  the  centre  section  Peter  is  in 
a  dungeon  faced  by  heavy  iron  grating.  He  is  sleeping 
between  two  guards,  and  is  awaked  by  an  angel,  who  has 
a  face  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  ethereal  light  in  which  the 
angel  is  enveloped  is  quite  dazzling.  The  side  sections 
portray  the  angel  leading  the  Apostle  away,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  terror-stricken  guards. 

Further  on  is  the  picture-gallery,  said  to  contain  a  more 
select  collection  of  paintings  than  any  other  rooms  in  the 
world.  Many  are  the  attractions  here ;  but  I  will  only 
mention  one.  Raphael,  in  the  sphere  of  painting,  is  now, 
I  think,  generally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  master  that 
ever  lived,  although  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  people  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
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Titian,  Rubens,  or  Murillo,  to  that  envied  position.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  masterpiece  of  Raphael,  "The 
Transfiguration,"  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of  paint- 
ings. It  is  not  large,  being  only  about  twelve  feet  high 
and  six  feet  wide.  Although  this  subject  has  been  por- 
trayed in  hundreds  of  different  styles  of  grouping,  no 
painter  that  I  have  seen  has  succeeded  in  giving  such  a 
sublime  and  realistic  appearance  to  the  scene  as  Raphael. 
The  Saviour  in  mid-air  between  Moses  and  Elias,  and  the 
Apostles  prostrate  on  the  ground,  are  almost  startling  in 
their  fidelity  to  what  one  would  imagine  the  scene  must 
have  appeared  like.  This  was  Raphael's  last  picture,  and 
at  his  death  he  left  the  lower  part  unfinished.  When  his 
body  was  lying  in  state,  "  The  Transfiguration"  was  hung 
beside  his  coffin,  a  fitting  memorial  to  his  great  genius. 
Napoleon  I.  carried  this  famous  picture  to  Paris,  as  not 
the  least  amongst  his  trophies  of  war;  but  when  the  great 
soldier  was  a  prisoner  at  Elba,  the  Church  got  back  its 
own,  and  "  The  Transfiguration"  was  brought  to  adorn 
the  Vatican. 

The  almost  endless  galleries  of  sculpture  are  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  pictures.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
reflect  that  every  object  on  which  the  eye  rests  is  from  the 
chisel  of  a  master.  I  will  only  advert  to  three  small 
rooms,  containing  statues  which  are  regarded  as  the  most 
valuable  extant.  The  first  is  devoted  solely  to  "The 
Laocoon."  The  aged  Trojan  priest  of  Apollo,  in  a  figure 
over  life-size,  is  represented  as  struggling  in  mortal  agony 
in  the  toils  of  two  huge  sea-serpents ;  his  terror  is  in- 
creased from  the  fact  that  his  two  young  sons  have  also 
been  caught  in  the  deadly  folds.  The  group  is  eighteen 
hundred  years  old,  and  was  made  by  three  sculptors  of 
Rhodes.  Every  artist,  every  man  who  properly  under- 
stands sculpture  and  the  proper  proportions  of  the  human 
figure,  says  that  "  The  Laocoon"  is  as  near  perfection  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  piece  of  marble.  It  would  be  rank 
heresy  for  me  to  say  that  I  liked  some  works  of 
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valdsen  or  Canova,  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  better 
than  this  wonder  of  the  Rhodian  School. 

The  next  room  contains  the  famous  "  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,"  by  an  unknown  Greek  master,  and  dug  up  out  of 
some  ruins  nearly  400  years  ago.  This  is  really  a  mag- 
nificent figure,  and  in  a  graceful  attitude.  The  face, 
although  youthful,  has  an  expression  of  lofty  serenity  and 
conscious  power.  Judging  from  the  various  sculptures  I 
have  seen,  the  forte  of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  been  the 
marvellous  fidelity  with  which  the.y  could  reproduce  the 
thousand  and  one  expressions  of  a  human  face.  In  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris,  there  is  a  more  than  human  look  of 
dignity  and  command,  and  a  serene  contempt  for  the 
ordinary  cares  of  humanity. 

The  third  cabinet  contains  three  figures  by  Canova. 
As  one  not  initiated  in  the  hidden  mysteries  of  design, 
which  artists  insist  upon  saying  belong  only  to  the  Old 
Masters,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  works  of  Canova 
surpass  any  thing  that  I  have  yet  seen.  Against  the  wall 
is  a  figure  of  Perseus,  with  the  winged  sandals  and  the 
helmet  of  Pluto.  He  holds  aloft  the  head  of  the  slain 
Medusa.  The  head  and  face  of  Perseus  are  grand,  just  as 
good  as  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  The  ancients  frequently 
worshipped  a  great  work  of  art.  I  verily  believe  that  if 
they  had  possessed  this  Perseus  the  statue  would  have 
become  deified.  The  other  two  figures  form  a  pair — 
"The  Boxers," — and  are  perhaps  the  masterpieces  of 
the  many  grand  works  of  Canova.  One  is  a  large 
athlete  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is  apparently  making  a 
feint  with  his  open  right  hand,  and  contenting  himself 
with  guarding  the  wild  attacks  of  his  opponent.  The 
attitude  is  a  common  one  for  pugilists  ;  the  head  and  chest 
thrown  back,  and  both  arms  ready  for  instant  defence  or 
attack  in  case  of  his  adversary  leaving  his  guard  open. 
The  strong,  handsome  face  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of 
keen  attention  to  the  work  before  him,  namely,  of  trying 
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to  quietly  demolish  his  antagonist.  The  other  figure  is  of 
lighter  build,  or  what  would  be  called  in  our  days  a  light 
weight.  He  is  evidently  exasperated  by  the  coolness  and 
power  of  the  man  opposite.  He  has  raised  his  clenched 
hand  above  his  head  and  is  about  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  break  down  the  citadel  of  flesh  and  muscle 
opposed  to  him.  The  perfect  proportions,  the  natural 
attitude,  and  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  faces  of  this 
pair  make  them,  in  rny  opinion,  the  gems  of  the  Vatican. 
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AUDIENCE  WITH  THE  POPE— HIS  HOLINESS  DRESSED  IN  PURE  WHITE— SPECIAL 
BLESSING— SOLEMN  BENEDICTION — NO  TEMPORAL  POWER  NOW— INTERVIEW 
WITH  CARDINAL  HOWARD,  THE  HANDSOMEST  MAN  AND  MOST  POLISHED 
GENTLEMAN  IN  EUROPE— GORGEOUS  SUITE  OP  APARTMENTS— CARDINAL  DE 
FALLOUX'S  ADVICE  -  PRINCE  GORTSCHAKOFF. 

ROME. 

'E  had  the  honour  of  an  audience  with  his  Holi- 
ness Pope  Leo  XIII.  At  noon  of  Monday  last 
we  drove  to  the  Yatican,  and  passed  through 
lofty  corridors  and  groups  of  the  Swiss  Guard  till  we 
arrived  at  the  private  reception-rooms  of  the  Palace. 

A  number  of  persons  were  in  waiting  for  presentation. 
At  1.30  p.m.  the  Pope  entered,  accompanied  by  a  retinue 
of  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  and  followed  by  a  body-guard 
of  Italian  nobles. 

I  was  introduced  by  Mgr.  Mackay  as  a  young  Cana- 
dian Protestant,  who  was  making  an  extended  pleasure 
tour.  The  Pope,  in  kindly  tones,  said  (in  Italian)  that  he 
was  much  pleased  to  meet  a  young  man  from  Canada,  and 
hoped  that  our  stay  at  Home  had  been  a  pleasant  one. 
Altogether,  his  Holiness  spoke  to  us  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  and  closed  by  placing  his  right  hand  on  each 
of  our  heads  in  succession,  uttering  a  solemn  benedic- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  universal  custom,  which  is 
never  departed  from,  I  knelt  and  kissed  his  ring. 

After  he  had  passed  on,  the  English  Bishop  of  Salford, 
while  in  conversation,  said  to  me,  "  The  Pope  has  given 
you  a  special  blessing."  His  Holiness  is  tall,  thin,  and 
stoops  a  good  deal.  His  hair  is  white  as  snow,  and  I 
liked  very  much  the  ingenuous,  benign  expression  of  his 
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face.  He  was  dressed  entirely  in  white,  and  looked  a 
very  symbol  of  purity. 

After  all  the  presentations  were  made,  the  Pope  walked 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  raised  both  his  hands,  at 
which  sign  all  knelt,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  uttered  a  short 
prayer.  Then,  with  his  stately  retinue,  the  Great  Pontiff 
proceeded  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  this  leader  of  a  mighty 
Church,  clad  in  the  raiment  of  his  high  office,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  insignia  of  a  sovereign,  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  conscious  power,  pronouncing  a  solemn 
and  impressive  benediction. 

Since  1870,  when  all  the  Papal  States  were  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  Pope  has  had  but  little  tempo- 
ral power,  yet  he  still  owns  the  Vatican  and  its  extensive 
precincts.  This  is  now  a  little  kingdom  in  itself.  No 
Italian  soldier  dare  come  within  its  limits.  In  no  palace 
in  Europe  is  there  more  pomp  and  state  of  its  peculiar 
kind. 

I  also  had  the  honour,  in  company  with  a  friend  who 
resides  at  Rome,  of  calling 'upon  Cardinal  Howard,  the 
chief  representative  of  England  at  the  Vatican. 

The  Cardinal  is  a  first  cousin  of  the  English  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  man  and  the 
most  polished  gentleman  in  Europe. 

He  is  very  wealthy,  and  his  suite  of  receiving  apart- 
ments are  gorgeously  gotten  up.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
tapestries,  and  heavy  silk  curtains  are  at  the  entrance 
to  each  room.  The  furniture  is  of  curiously- wrought  rare 
woods,  partly  covered  with  satin.  Ancient  family  portraits 
are  upon  the  walls,  and  around  the  rooms  are  rare  articles 
of  vertu,  bric-a-brac,  mosaics  and  other  curios,  which  only 
a  rich  taste  and  unlimited  purse  can  secure. 

The  Cardinal  received  us  most  graciously,  asked  me  to 
take  a  seat  beside  him,  and  at  once  easily  glided  into  a 
pleasant  conversation  on  general  topics.  He  asked  me  at 
length  about  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  particularly  about 
the  French  Canadian  element. 
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Our  pleasant  interview  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  Cardinal  who  had  come  to  make  a  business 
call. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  handsome  men  in  America 
and  on  the  Continent,  but  never  before  did  I  see  such  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  manhood  as  Cardinal  Howard. 
He  commenced  life  in  the  British  Guards,  is  over  six  feet 
in  height,  and  has  the  manner  of  a  sovereign. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  least  forced  about  him;  but  he 
has  a  certain  gracious  dignity  which  some  men  are  born 
with,  but  which  never  can  be  acquired — others  who  have 
seen  this  English  Cardinal  concur  in  my  opinion. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  world  the  Pope  is  regarded  as 
more  than  human,  not  exactly  as  a  divinity,  but  as  the 
living  impersonation  of  Christ.  The  Cardinals  are  but  a 
step  lower,  and  are  looked  upon  with  more  respect  and 
reverence  than  the  King  on  airy  throne  in  Europe. 

Without  having  been  in  Italy,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  Church  and 
people. 

On  another  occasion  we  had  an  audience  with  Cardinal 
de  Falloux,  one  of  the  French  nobility.  He  lives  in  a 
palace  on  the  Corso,  and  has  a  rich  suite  of  apartments. 
His  collection  of  curiosities  and  antiquities  is  most  inter- 
esting. We  found  the  Cardinal  standing  before  a  mantel- 
piece and  rubbing  a  small  silver  ball  between  his  hands. 
It  was  a  cold  day,  and  the  ball  was  filled  with  hot  water. 
The  aged  Cardinal  stood  my  friend  and  me  up  before 
him  and  gave  us,  in  French,  a  long  piece  of  advice,  in  the 
shape  of  a  running  conversation. 

He  told  us  when  to  marry,  who  to  marry,  and  how  to 
marry.  Before  leaving,  he  asked  if  we  intended  on  our 
travels  to  visit  Russia,  and  hearing  that  we  would  prob- 
ably go  to  Odessa,  he  gave  us  a  flattering  note  of  intro- 
duction to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  a  particular  friend  of  the  Cardinal. 
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VESUVIUS  AND  POMPEII — ASCENT  OF  THE  CONE — THE  VOLCANO  IN  AN 
ACTIVE  STATE— THE  FORGE  OF  VULCAN— HOME  OF  HIS  SATANIC  MAJESTY 
— SUNSET  FROM  THE  CRATER — THE  RUINS  OF  POMPEII,  WITH  ITS  BEAU- 
TIFUL FALACES. 

NAPLES,  January  6th,  1880. 

of  the  two  great  attractions  of  the  vicinity  of 
Naples  is  the  world-renowned  Vesuvius,  or,  as 
Mrs.  Partington  calls  it,  "  Mount  Vociferous." 
From  my  bedroom  window,  in  the  St.  Lucia,  there  is 
a  splendid  view  of  the  mountain.  It  is  immediately  across 
the  bay,  and  although  fully  five  miles  distant  as  the 
crow  flies,  it  does  not  look  more  than  a  mile.  In  the 
daytime  a  steady  volume  of  smoke  and  steam  issues  from 
the  crater ;  but  at  night,  when  all  around  is  dark,  there 
shines  out  a  lurid  and  heavy  mass  of  fire,  illuminating 
the  heavens  like  a  giant  torch.  I  will  never  forget  the 
ascent  of  Vesuvius ;  it  was  the  most  fatiguing  day's  work 
I  ever  went  through.  It  was  the  9th  of  January,  and  no 
doubt  in  Canada  was  a  cold  winter's  day.  Here  the  sun 
was  strong  and  warm.  We  breakfasted  most  pleasantly 
in  the  open  air  at  a  cafe  kept  in  a  garden. 

It  is  regarded  as  dangerous  to  attempt  the  ascent  of 
Vesuvius  without  a  guide.  After  procuring  an  experienced 
man  at  the  guide-office,  my  friend  and  I  at  last  mounted 
two  disreputable  nags,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
reared  on  a  diet  of  oyster-cans.  For  some  distance  beyond 
the  town  limits  we  were  followed  by  a  ragged  retinue  of 
youthful  Vesuvians,  who,  in  true  Italian  fashion,  were 
clamouring  to  be  paid  for  services  which  they  were  under 
the  impression  they  had  rendered  us ;  but  this  impression 
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gradually  wore  off.  The  ride  up  is  along  narrow  paths, 
and  across  the  lava  streams  of  different  eruptions.  The 
stream  which  issued  in  1872  was  a  gigantic  torrent.  The 
red-hot  molten  lava  belched  forth  in  vast  quantities,  and 
flowed  down  the  mountain  in  a  course  a  thousand  yards 
wide  and  averaging  about  twenty  feet  deep.  That  por- 
tion which  cooled  on  the  way  down  now  remains  as  an 
evidence  of  what  a  terrible  sight  the  eruption  must  have 
been.  The  intense  heat,  sometimes  exceeding  2,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  has  twisted  and  gnarled  the  lava  into 
grotesque  shapes.  In  some  places  it  looks  like  the  surface 
of  the  sea  in  a  storm. 

The  horse  I  rode  was  a  remarkable  animal — it  could 
neither  trot  nor  canter,  but  kept  up  a  sickly  sort  of  wob- 
ble. It  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  keep  any  kind  of 
time  with  the  beast,  so  I  gave  up  in  despair.  Following  the 
example  of  the  guide,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  bump  help- 
lessly up  and  down,  and  got  nearly  shaken  to  pieces. 
Finally,  we  reached  the  Hermitage.  Those  who  drive  up 
are  compelled  to  alight  here  and  walk  to  the  foot  of  the 
cone ;  but  horsemen  are  able  to  follow  further  the  narrow 
path.  When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  after  a 
two  hours'  ride,  or  rather  jolt,  we  were  at  once  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  a  lot  of  able-bodied  fellows  who  wanted 
to  either  carry  or  pull  us  up  to  the  crater.  Declining  all 
assistance,  we  gave  our  three  horses  in  the  charge  of  a  boy 
and  commenced  the  ascent.  This  famous  climb  is  only 
500  yards  long ;  but  I  think  I  would  rather  walk  twenty 
miles  at  a  stretch  than  try  it  again.  The  incline  is  at  a 
pitch  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  cone  consists  of 
loose  ashes  and  small  stones,  in  which  one  sinks  ankle  deep 
and  recedes  about  half  the  length  of  every  step ;  this  was 
discouraging,  more  especially  as  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun 
were  beating  down  upon  us.  It  was  a  wearisome  struggle 
for  nearly  two  hours,  with  many  rests  by  the  wayside, 
before  we  at  last  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  crater. 

The  mouth  of  the  volcano  alters  at  every  eruption.  The 
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present  one  is  that  remaining  after  the  disturbance  in 
1872.  The  crater  is  an  abyss,  averaging,  perhaps,  forty 
feet  in  depth  and  200  yards  in  diameter.  The  bottom 
consists  of  lav  a  from  fissures  in  which  steam  and  sulphur- 
ous gases  hiss  forth  ominously.  In  the  centre  of  the  era- 
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ter  is  a  small  fresh  cone,  about  a  hundred  feet  high.  This 
works  something  like  a  gigantic  railway  locomotive.  From 
its  red-hot  mouth,  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  there  is 
continually  puffing  forth  smoke,  steam  and  flames — at  in- 
tervals showers  of  scoriae,  or  small  stones,  are  thrown  up. 
Our  guide  seemed  to  be  used  to  the  business,  and  at  once 
descended  into  the  crater.  We  followed.  Walking  on 
the  lava,  it  feels  and  sounds  as  if  it  were  about  an  inch 
thick,  and  as  if  nothing  but  this  slight  crust  separated 
us  from  the  boiling  lava  underneath.  As  we  were  pro- 
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ceeding  around  to  the  east  side  of  the  small  cone,  a  terrific 
burst  of  stones  and  flame  came  out  of  the  crater  close  above 
us.  The  guide  looked  up  quickly  and  remarked,  as  if  to 
reassure  us,  that  this  was  the  way  Vesuvius  always  went 
off  just  prior  to  one  of  its  worst  fits.  We  commenced  to  feel 
shaky;  but  it  would  do  no  good  to  turn  back,  so  we  tried 
to  look  bold  and  unconcerned,  and  went  on  over  a  pile  of 
sulphurous  matter  just  fresh  and  hot  from  the  interior. 
We  soon  arrived  at  the  worst  spot  in  the  whole  volcano. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  small  cone,  red  molten  lava  was 
pouring  down  the  side,  and  at  the  base  had  formed  a  little 
hissing,  seething  lake.  At  first  the  smell  of  sulphur  and 
the  heat  were  such  that  we  could  not  approach.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lava  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fresh  liquid 
soon  gets  comparatively  cool,  and  forms  a  thin  but  strong 
crust,  beneath  which  the  fiery  lava  runs.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  guide  led,  and  we  followed,  on  to  this  crust. 
The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  odour  almost  suffocating. 
The  ancients  called  this  place  "  The  Forge  of  Vulcan."  If 
the  biblical  description  of  Hades  is  to  be  taken  literally, 
I  think  the  place  might  be  more  fitly  called  the  Retreat 
of  his  Satanic  Majesty  the  Devil.  I  never  before  stood 
face  to  face  with  Nature  in  so  terrible  an  aspect  as  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.  Every  pufFof  the  giant  engine  seemed 
to  suggest  an  unlimited  reserve  of  power.  We  could  not 
remain  very  many  minutes  on  the  hot  crust,  as,  even  with 
heavy  boots  on,  our  feet  got  unbearably  hot.  When  we 
moved  on  further,  although  the  other  part  of  the  crater 
was  quite  warm,  it  seemed  like  stepping  out  into  a  cold 
breeze. 

We  timed  our  ascent  so  that  we  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  sunset  from  the  summit.  After  sitting 
for  about  half  an  hour  on  the  upper  ledge  of  the  crater,  and 
listening  to  the  guide's  tales  of  the  accidents  and  eruptions 
which  had  occurred  in  his  day,  we  witnessed  a  sunset  over 
the  Bay  of  Naples  and  the  sea  beyond.  Fortunately  there 
were  some  clouds  in  the  western  sky,  so  the  colouring  was 
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more  than  usually  brilliant — the  valley  below  us  quite 
dark,  the  sun  having  left  it  nearly  halt  an  hour  before. 
This  made  a  strange  effect,  and  one  that  can  never  be 
enjoyed  except  upon  a  lofty  mountain  summit.  We  were 
bathed  in  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  while  below  us  we  could 
distinctly  see  the  thousands  of  gas-lights  in  the  streets  of 
Naples.  When  the  glorious  orb  of  day  had  sunk  into  the 
sea  it  became  rapidly  dark,  and  we  had  to  make  quick 
work  to  get  down  to  Resina.  The  guide  led  down  the 
cone  in  fine  style,  taking  strides  like  Hiawatha,  and  at 
double-quick  march.  Although  the  pitch  of  the  cone  is 
so  precipitous,  it  is  quite  easy  to  -go  down  rapidly,  as  one 
sinks  over  the  ankles  at  every  step,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  falling.  The  descent  was  jolly,  and  only  took 
eleven  minutes,  a  very  different  matter  from  the  laborious 
scramble  up.  In  excellent  spirits  we  moun-ted  our  horses 
and  proceeded  homewards  as  fast  as  possible.  In  riding 
down  the  mountain  we  got  badly  jolted.  In  the  darkness, 
the  road  was  invisible,  so  we  had  to  give  the  horses  free 
rein.  They  adopted  a  pace  to  suit  themselves.  I  think 
the  pace  is  peculiar  to  this  region.  It  would  take  a  life- 
time to  get  accustomed  to  the  short,  jerking,  tumbling 
gait.  When  we  alighted  at  the  guide-office,  every  bone 
in  my  body  felt  as  if  it  had  been  standing  too  long  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  a  kicking  mule. 

A  couple  of  days  after  seeing  Vesuvius,  we  went  over 
to  Pompeii.  This  place  owes  to  Bulwer  Lytton  what 
Scotland  owes  to  the  magic  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  charming  novel,  "  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  which  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, the  excavated  city  would  not  be  visited  by  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  tourists  that  now  flock  to  the  place 
every  year.  The  city  is  entered  at  the  Porta  Marina.  On 
the  right  is  an  interesting  museum ;  in  glass  cases  are 
exhibited  exact  casts  of  human  bodies  as  they  were  found 
among  the  ashes.  There  are  two  men,  two  women  and  a 
girl ;  the  latter  has  a  ring  on  her  finger ;  the  limbs  are 
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fearfully  contorted,  showing  with  what  agony  the  victims 
suffered  death ;  the  outline  and  some  expression  on  the 
faces  may  also  be  traced.  The  figure  of  a  small  dog,  lying 
on  its  back  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved.  The  people  apparently  lived  a  good  deal  in 
the  open  air.  The  houses  are  built  on -a  different  plan 
from  what  one  sees  nowadays.  The  entrance  was 

through  a  vestibule 
into  a  square  court 
^  surrounded  by  a  col- 
'  onnade  or  verandah, 
from    which    doors 
opened   into  differ- 
ent   rooms.       This 
court,  with  a  little 
fountain  or  tank  in 
the  centre,  was  gen- 
erally the  gossiping- 
place  and   common 
SCENE  IN  POMPEII.  meeting-room  of  the 

family  and  their  friends.  Most  of  the  houses,  however, 
were  much  more  elaborate  than  this  simple  plan.  They 
had  other  courts,  waiting-roorns,  inclosed  gardens,  etc.,  but 
the  open  court  was  the  chief  distinction  between  a  mod- 
ern European  and  an  ancient  Roman  house.  On  many 
of  the  deserted  streets  there  are  palaces  of  considerable 
pretensions,  the  walls  being  richly  decorated  with  frescoes 
painted  in  bright,  almost  gaudy,  colours,  the  columns  of 
the  colonnades  being  of  highly-finished  marble,  with 
showy  Corinthian  capitals. 

One  of  the  houses  is  kept  locked.  No  ladies  are  ad- 
mitted. It  contains  frescoes  which  would  bring  a  blush 
to  the  cheek  of  a  Parisian  photograph-seller,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal. 
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APLES  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  largest, 
the  most  beautifully- situated,  and  the  dirtiest  city 
in  Italy.  It  is  the  end  of  the  tourist  world,  a  sort 
of  jumping-off  place.  Every  traveller  who  undertakes  to 
make  anything  like  a  decent  European  tour  comes  down 
to  Rome,  and  ends  up  by  taking  a  run  over  to  Naples  to 
see  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii.  After  doing  this,  his  ambition 
is  satisfied ;  and  he  then  makes  his  way  homeward  with 
all  convenient  speed. 

The  chief  attraction  at  Naples  itself  is  the  National 
Museum,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Here  are  collected 
all  the  wonders  of  excavated  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
The  frescoes  are  particularly  good ;  perhaps  the  colouring 
is  too  brilliant ;  but  the  spirited  designs  and  the  natural 
life-like  groups  would  not  disgrace  the  school  of  Raphael. 
The  collection  of  statuary,  although  not  so  large  as  those 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre  or  the  British  Museum,  at  the 
same  time  contains  a  fine  lot  of  master-pieces.  The  cele- 
brated group  called  "  The  Farnese  Bull "  is  the  largest 
group  of  statuary  I  have  seen,  and  I  think  it  is  the  largest 
in  existence.  It  consists  of  the  figures  of  two  men,  two 
women,  a  boy,  a  wild  bull  and  a  dog,  all  over  life  size, 
and  originally  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  The 
scene  represented  is  that  of  the  two  powerful  sons  of  Anti- 
ope  binding  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull.  The  bull 
has  lashed  itself  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  fury,  and  can 
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hardly  be  held  for  an  instant  in  check.  The  trouble  arose 
out  of  a  family  disturbance ;  there  was  a  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Dirce,  who  was  a  handsome  girl,  had  been 
flirting  with  the  husband  of  Antiope.  The  latter  (i.e., 
Antiope)  got  jealous,  and  the  sons  got  mad.  The  result 
was,  that  in  simple  Spartan  fashion  they  took  the  law  in 
their  own  hands.  Already  the  unfortunate  creature  is 
bound  to  the  back  of  the  infuriated  animal.  In  a  moment 
it  will  be  ofT.  All  the  group  are  in  the  most  intense 
state  of  excitement.  Antiope  has  relented,  and  is  implor- 
ing her  stern  sons  to  save  the  other  woman's  life — but  too 
late.  The  figure  of  the  bull,  as  it  is  being  with  difficulty 
held  down  by  the  horns,  is  a  marvel  of  the  sculptor's  art. 
The  group  was  dug  up  at  Rome  and  restored  by  Michael 
Angelo.  This  museum  is  altogether  very  recherche;  noth- 
ing is  allowed  in  it  unless  it  is  a  gem  of  its  kind. 

The  fashionable  drive  of  Naples,  where  the  West  End 
swells  congregate,  is  on  the  Chiaja.  This  is  an  avenue 
over  a  mile  long,  and  flanked  on  one  side  by  some  of  the 
finest  hotels  and  residences  in  the  city.  Like  Rotten  Row 
at  London,  it  has  a  sort  of  "ladies'  mile,"  running  parallel 
with  it,  which  is  used  exclusively  for  horsemen.  Between 
five  and  six  p.m.  every  night  this  is  the  liveliest  place  in 
the  city.  The  vehicles  and  the  people  do  not  appear  to 
be  such  swells  as  the  upper  ten  at  Rome ;  but  there  are 
more  of  them.  Near  the  end  of  the  Chiaja  is  the  peculiar 
Grotto  of  Posilipo,  a  lofty  tunnel  nearly  half  a  mile  long. 
It  is  lighted  constantly  with  gas,  and  is  one  of  the  busiest 
thoroughfares  at  Naples.  Above  the  entrance  to  this 
grotto  is  the  grave  of  the  poet  Virgil.  Near  this  spot 
the  immortal  bard  composed  the  Georgics  and  the  ^Eneid, 
and  here  the  urn  containing  his  ashes  was  laid  in  the  year 
B.C.  19. 

"  See  Naples  and  die."  This  hackneyed  phrase  has,  I 
suppose,  been  used  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters 
from  all  shades  of  travellers — little  girls  up  to  old  men. 
I  can't  see  the  meaning  of  it.  The  city  is  not  half  so  at- 
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tractive  as  Venice,  Florence,  or  Rome.  It  must  be  meant 
to  be  taken  literally.  Judging  from  the  disgusting  odours 
in  most  of  the  back  streets,  even  in  the  winter  season,  it 
must  be  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  in  summer  to 
"  see  Naples  and  not  die." 

Some  of  the  street  scenes  are  rather  odd.  The  cabmen 
are  a  queer  lot,  even  for  an  Italian  city.  They  are 
unusually  numerous.  They  seem  to  regard  life  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  joke,  and  can't  refrain  from  laughing  at  it. 
They  run  galloping  races  with  their  fellow-cabbies,  quite 
regardless  of  the  opinions  or  safety  of  their  fares.  They 
shout  loudly,  but  good-naturedly,  to  every  well-dressed 
person  who  passes  their  stand,  and  volunteer  all  sorts  of 
information  about  the  city  to  any  one  who  employs  them. 
The  horses  are  not  driven  with  bits,  but  are  steered  by 
means  of  a  strap  tied  round  the  nose  ;  a  piece  of  steel  pro- 
trudes from  each  side,  to  which  the  reins  are  attached. 

The  Neapolitans  are  a  happy-go-lucky  crowd.  Nothing 
seems  to  disturb  them  ;  nobody  is  in  the  slightest  hurry ; 
in  other  words,  the  place  and  the  people  are  fearfully 
behind  this  age  of  telegraphs,  railways  and  keen  competi- 
tion in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  earthly  hero  of  Naples  is  Garibaldi.  Ever  since 
that  glorious  little  chap  coolly  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
revolutionary  army  into  the  city  of  Naples,  and,  from  his 
lofty  position  as  the  chosen  dictator  of  the  people,  declared 
Victor  Emanuel  of  Sardinia  to  be  King  of  all  Italy,  the 
people  have  regarded  him  as  a  little  god.  The  Garibaldi 
hymn,  when  played  by  the  band,  is  always  received  with 
the  loudest  acclamations.  Alas  !  how  frail  is  human 
nature.  Even  this  unselfish  liberator  of  his  countrymen, 
who  is  immortal  if  ever  man  was,  is  not  free  from  the 
weaknesses  of  everyday  life.  He  has  just  been  granted  a 
divorce  by  the  Italian  courts.  It  is  said,  on  respectable 
authority,  that  he  is  about  to  take  a  pretty  young  girl  to 
his  island-home  as  "  a  second  wentur,"  as  old  Mr.  Weller 
used  to  say. 
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But  to  return  to  the  street  scenes.  Under  the  colon- 
nades of  the  Opera  House,  at  each  column,  are  seated  pub- 
lic scribes.  Their  desk  is  usually  a  small  deal  table.  The 
scribe  is  generally  an  old  man,  and  by  his  side  is  seated  a 
person  who  is  unable  to  write,  and  is  dictating  a  letter. 
All  of  these  public  writers  were  engaged  on  the  two  or 
three  occasions  when  I  passed  through  the  Arcade.  The 
best  customers,  apparently,  are  girls  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  They  all  appeared  intensely 
interested  in  getting  down  in  writing  their  exact  feelings 
on  the  subject.  Perhaps  they  were  dictating  letters  on 
business.  The  old  scribes  look  very  stoical.  It  seemingly 
makes  no  difference  to  them  whether  they  are  inscribing  a 
pathetic  love-letter  or  a  sharp  dun.  Another  odd  feature 
of  the  public  streets  is  the  little  banks.  Italian  money  is 
at  a  discount  of  about  twelve  per  cent.  There  is  no  gold 
or  silver  in  circulation.  The  bank-bills  vary  in  value  from 
fifty  centissimi,  or  ten  Canadian  cents,  up  to  very  high 
figures.  The  copper  coins  range  in  value  from  one  up  to 
ten  centissimi.  At  Naples,  the  smallest  paper-money  is 
one  lira,  or  100  centissimi.  This  gives  rise  to  a  great  and 
constant  demand  for  coppers.  To  meet  this,  the  large 
banking-houses  have  established  all  over  the  city  num- 
bers of  small  exchange-banks.  They  consist  simply  of  a 
small  common  table  on  the  public  sidewalk,  behind  which, 
squeezed  against  the  wall,  is  generally  seated  an  old  wom- 
an. The  table  is  thickly  covered  with  regular  piles  of 
pennies,  each  pile  worth  a  lira.  Isn't  this  a  primitive  mode 
of  banking  for  a  city  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  people  ? 

The  patron  saint  of  Naples  is  St.  Januarius.  This  saint 
was,  in  the  early  days  of  Christian  persecution,  one  of  the 
leading  martyrs,  and  the  people  still  revere  his  shade  as 
one  having  great  influence  in  the  world  beyond.  Three 
times  a  year  religious  festivals  are  held  in  his  honour.  At 
the  Cathedral,  in  two  vials,  is  kept  some  blood  of  the 
martyr,  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  executioner's  block, 
about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  vials  are  doubly 
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secured  by  two  complicated  locks,  for  one  of  which,  a 
monk  informed  me,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the 
key ;  of  the  other,  the  civic  powers  are  the  custodians,  so 
the  precious  relics  can  never  be  seen  save  by  the  joint  con- 
sent of  church  and  state.  Three  times  a  year  the  miracle 
of  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  takes 
place.  Thus  the  people  are  assured  of  the  continued  pro- 
tection and  good- will  of  their  patron.  It  is  said  that  the 
bottles,  which  are  always  closely  sealed,  are  left  out  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  congealed  blood  actually 
liquifies  on  these  occasions.  The  miracle  has  for  ages  been 
the  subject  of  much  scientific  inquiry ;  but  never  yet  has 
its  supernatural  character  been  explained  away.  This  saint 
has  special  charge  of  the  dreaded  Vesuvius.  When  that 
volcano  has  a  bad  attack  of  eruption,  and  is  hurling  forth 
death  and  destruction  all  around,  the  Neapolitans  trust 
implicitly  in  their  protector.  The  belief  is,  that  although 
other  towns  may  be  destroyed  and  overwhelmed,  Naples 
never  will  be  as  long  as  the  saint  remains  propitious. 

The  further  south  we  travel  in  Italy,  the  less  energetic 
and  enlightened  the  people  appear  to  be.  At  Genoa,  Milan, 
Venice,  Florence,  and  even  Rome,  we  found  the  people 
vivacious,  comparatively  clean,  and  unusually  good-look- 
ing ;  but  when  we  got  down  as  far  as  Naples,  it  appears 
like  a  different  country.  Here  the  inhabitants  are  lazy 
and  innocent  of  soap,  and  there  is  not  a  good-looking 
woman  in  the  place.  I  have  looked  in  vain  on  the  Toledo, 
the  principal  business  street,  and  on  the  Chiaja,  the  fash- 
ionable resort,  for  one  of  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  beau- 
ties— one  with  liquid,  melting,  southern  eyes,  with  jet- 
black  silken  hair,  coral  lips,  and  a  complexion  of  purest 
Italian  type,  such  as  the  costliest  cosmetics  of  Rimmel 
could  not  pretend  to  rival ;  in  fact,  such  an  ethereal  being 
as  one  reads  about  and  sees  pictures  of,  I  have  looked 
in  vain ;  there  are  none  at  Naples. 


THE  OCEAN  VOYAGE  FROM  NAPLES— SCYLLA  AND  CHARYBDIS—  JETNA— A 
STEAMBOAT  RACE — GREEK  FUNERAL — THE  GREEK  PARLIAMENT  IN  SES- 
SION—A STORMY  ASSEMBLY— PERFECT  RAILWAY  SYSTEM— A  GREEK 
"  TUG  OF  WAR." 

ATHENS,  GREECE, 

24th  January,  1880. 

"E  came  to  Athens  by  steamer  from  Naples.  Sev- 
eral interesting  spots  were  passed  on  the  voyage 
— the  first,  when  we  entered  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
sina, dividing  the  toe  of  the  boot  from  the  Island  of  Sicily. 
Here,  on  the  left,  we  saw  the  rock  of  Scylla,  which,  from 
the  time  when  Homer  described  it  as  a  terrible  sea-mon- 
ster, has  been  the  theme  of  poets,  and  an  object  of  super- 
stitious dread  to  navigators.  Opposite,  on  the  Sicilian 
coast,  we  looked  upon  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
great  whirlpool,  Charybdis.  Ancient  mariners  are  repre- 
sented as  when  wishing  to  avoid  Charybdis  falling  on 
Scylla.  The  currents  and  eddies  are  still  strong ;  but  the 
passage  is  not  at  all  dangerous  to  a  vessel  so  thoroughly 
under  control  as  a  modern  merchantman  or  steamer. 

We  put  in  at  Messina,  which  has  a  harbour  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  The  city  is  a  busy,  active 
place  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  including  its  suburbs. 
The  old  cathedral  is  a  venerable  and  handsome  building ; 
the  high  altar  is  gorgeous ;  it  cost  over  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ;  beneath  it  is  kept  a  celebrated  and 
precious  relic.  The  faithful  believe  that  within  the  recep- 
tacle is  preserved  an  epistle  sent  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to 
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the  citizens  of  Messina,  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
We  passed  over  the  Straits  to  Reggio,  the  place  where 
Garibaldi  landed  with  his  few  troops  and  commenced  his 
marvellous  career  in  Italy.  The  next  morning  we  awoke 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  harbour  at  Catania.  Eagerly  we 
rushed  to  the  cabin  port-holes  to  get  a  first  glimpse  at  the 
world-renowned  volcano,  Mount  2Etna,  the  big  brother  of 
Vesuvius,  which  we  had  climbed  a  few  days  before.  The 
first  view  was  disappointing.  Catania  is  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  went  on  shore  and  had 
views  of  ^Etna  from  different  stand-points — bought  a  large 
photograph  of  it — but  still  we  were  disappointed.  It 
looked  squatted,  there  was  no  fire  issuing  from  the  crater 
— only  a  little  steady  stream  of  smoke.  Altogether,  we 
returned  to  the  ship  feeling  that  ^Etna  was  a  fraud. 
After  a  time,  we  started  out  to  sea.  When  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  one  of  us  happened  to  look  towards  land, 
and  behold,  what  a  magnificent  sight  was  before  us  !  I 
have  seen  the  principal  mountains  of  Europe,  but  never 
before  did  I  see  anything  s'o  majestic,  so  shapely,  so 
sublime  as  ./Etna  is,  as  it  appears  when  viewed  from  the 
ocean. 

It  is  not  so  high  as  Mont  Blanc  and  several  other 
peaks,  but  it  looks  higher  than  any  of  them.  This  appear- 
ance is  caused  by  the  fact  that  ^Etna  arises  directly  from 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  spectator  gets  the  full  benefit 
of  every  inch  of  its  great  height.  The  other  celebrated 
summits  rise  irregularly  from  land  already  very  much 
elevated,  and  as  the  altitudes  are  all  calculated  from  the 
level  of  the  sea,  one  loses  altogether  the  height  of  the 
elevated  land  in  an  ordinary  view. 

^Etna  is  10,870  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  volcano  in 
Europe,  and  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  stature  of 
Vesuvius.  When  we  saw  it,  about  one-third  of  the  slope 
was  covered  with  snow.  The  sun  glinted  on  this,  on  the 
green  trees,  and  on  the  grass  below,  making  a  very  beau- 
tiful picture. 
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.  Ktna  stands  alone.  No  other  peaks  lift  up  their  heads 
within  sight  to  mar  the  effect  or  detract  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  stately  queen  of  Italian  mountains.  Our  steamer 
was  a  swift  one,  but  for  hours  we  remained  in  sight  of 
snow-capped  ^Etna.  When  Sicily  faded  from  sight,  and 
there  was  no  light  in  the  heavens  but  the  pale  moon  and 
the  twinkling  stars,  still  the  tremendous  volcano  was  in 
view  towering  like  a  giant  into  the  sky,  The  difference 
between  looking  at  it  from  the  town  of  Catania  and  from 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  at  sea  is  astonishing. 

We  passed  by  some  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
look  like  orphans — so  lonely,  so  bare,  so  neglected.  WTe 
had  a  race  with  a  steamer  of  a  rival  line.  Our  captain, 
three  mates,  the  engineer  and  the  two  Canadian  passen- 
gers were  all  in  a  state  of  keen  excitement.  The  other 
boat  piled  on  the  coal,  but  we  gained  on  her  rapidly.  In 
despair  they  rushed  up  a  sail.  This  helped  her  some;  but 
when  our  captain  saw  this  base  attempt  to  use  wind  as 
well  as  steam,  he  ordered  the  engineer  to  put  our  craft  at 
her  topmost  speed,  and  "To  Hades  with  the  expense!"  We 
fairly  new  through  the  water.  Our  screw  revolved  like 
lightning,  and  we  had  the  ineffable  satisfaction  of  victory. 
We  rushed  by  with  flying  colours,  and  soon  left  the  de- 
feated Frenchman  far  in  our  wake.  In  about  half  an 
hour  later  we  entered  the  first  portion  of  the  Piraeus,  the 
harbour  of  Athens.  A  wise  man  has  said,  "  Pride  cometh 
before  a  fall."  I  think  we  were  too  proud  about  that  vic- 
tory over  the  French  steamer.  Through  some  bungling 
in  the  steering  of  our  vessel,  we  were  delayed  a  consider- 
able time  in  veering  around  in  the  bay,  and  while  our 
captain  was  swearing  away  and  trying  to  get  us  straight 
to  enter  the  harbour,  we  were  horrified  to  see  our  late  an- 
tagonist rapidly  approaching  us.  We  preter.ded  not  to 
notice  her,  and  tried  to  cross  over  her  bows  and  stop  her 
onward  career,  but  it  was  no  go.  The  great  object  and 
rivalry  is  to  get  into  the  harbour  first.  After  all  our  glo- 
rification, we  actually  had  at  last  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
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see  that  little  Frenchman  go  first  into  the  harbour.  The 
engineer  said  "  he  felt  bad,  after  having  licked  her  clean 
and  clever,  to  have  the  little  beggar  sneak  by  us  like 
that." 

The  harbour  at  Piraeus  presented  a  busy  scene.  I  never 
saw  so  many  men-of-war  collected  together  before.  There 
were  English,  Russian,  Austrian,  Italian,  French,  Egyp- 
tian, Turkish  and  Greek.  We  were  pleased  also  to  notice 
the  familiar  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  All  these  engines 
of  war  lay  peacefully  side  by  side,  and  doubtless  the 
officers  and  men  who  could  understand  each  other's  lan- 
guage were  on  the  best  of  terms.  One  word  from  Beacons- 
field,  Gortchakoff,  or  the  First  Minister  of  any  of  the  other 
States — men  whom  probably  none  of  these  sailors  had 
ever  seen — and  this  pleasant  friendship,  nurtured  in  the 
peaceful  harbour  of  the  Pirreus,  would  be  turned  into 
the  bitterest  animosity. 

From  this  harbour  Athens  is  situated  about  four  miles 
distant  inland.  We  drove  along  a  road  shaded  with  large 
trees  nearly  the  whole  distance.  Finally,  we  reached 
Athens — a  city  which,  in  its  brilliant  past,  was  the  cradle 
of  civilization  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  serving  as  a  model 
for  even  imperial  Rome — a  city  which  could  boast  of  citi- 
zens more  renowned  in  philosophy,  oratory  and  art  than 
any  other  men  that  ever  lived,  either  before  or  since — a 
city  which,  even  in  the  less  noble  pursuit  of  war,  was  for 
ages  the  most  gallant  champion  of  the  then  known  world. 
With  the  exception  of  the  ruins  of  departed  glory,  there 
is  little  in  modern  Athens  to  interest  a  traveller.  The 
people  who  compose  the  46,000  inhabitants  are  a  strange 
mixture  of  nationalities.  There  is  the  native  Greek,  with 
his  fine  bearing  and  his  picturesque  costume  ;  there  is  the 
strong  Turkish  element  left  here  after  ages  of  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  then  there  is  the 
element  composed  of  a  colony  of  Germans  who  came 
hither  with  King  Otho  of  Bavaria ;  lastly,  there  is  the 
court  of  the  young  Danish  Sovereign,  or,  as  he  is  styled, 
George  I.,  King  of  Hellenes. 
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There  are  two  chief  thoroughfares.  The  most  fashion- 
able one  leads  from  the  Royal  Palace  to  the  railway 
station,  and  is  called  Hermes  Street.  Running  at  right 
angles  to  the  latter  is  the  Oxford  Street  of  Athens.  On  it 
are  the  market-place  and  bazaar,  with  their  crowd  of 
loungers,  and  the  principal  banks  and  stores ;  it  is  called 
^Eolus  Street — thus  is  the  memory  of  the  Pagan  gods  of 
Eloquence  and  of  the  Winds  still  kept  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  Athenians. 

The  prevailing  religion  here,  of  course,  is  that  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Its  priests  are  seen  frequently  on  the 
streets.  They  wear  black  hats  with  very  high  crowns, 
but  no  rims ;  long,  black  flowing  gowns ;  they  never 
shave  nor  have  their  hair  cut;  their  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow  as  it  will,  and  it  is  tied  up  in  a  knot  behind  like  a 
woman's.  They  do  not  live  in  brotherhoods,  but  are 
generally  married  and  reside  with  their  families. 

I  saw  a  strange  funeral  procession  pass  by  the  King's 
palace  and  down  Hermes  Street  the  other  day.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  military  band,  playing  an  air  which 
was  dismal  without  being  solemn,  and  very  slow  with- 
out being  in  the  least  impressive.  The  leaders  of  the 
procession  were  two  men  carrying  a  coffin  lid  before 
them  in  an  erect  position.  The  lid  was  adorned  with 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  with  some  silver  orna- 
ments. Next  came  several  priests  in  the  costumes  of  their 
order,  the  centre  one  solemnly  chanting  the  service 
for  the  dead.  Then  followed  a  company  of  soldiers, 
and  then  a  number  of  men  bearing  the  coffin  between 
them.  The  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  whole  cere- 
mony was,  that  the  body  of  the  dead  man  was  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  people.  In  fact,  the  head  was  raised 
from  the  coffin,  and  could  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  Thus  to  carry  the  dead  through  a  busy 
public  thoroughfare  is  an  odd  custom,  and  rather  repug- 
nant to  English  ideas  of  propriety.  Behind  the  bier  came 
some  mourners,  and  then  the  band  bringing  up  the  rear. 
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The  Greek  Parliament  is  now  in  session.  Last  night 
we  attended  a  debate.  We  were  courteously  admitted  to 
the  strangers'  gallery,  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 
House.  The  Chamber  is,  in  form,  semi-circular,  and  is 
the  smallest  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  European  capitals. 
The  galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  are 
commodious, — at  least  three  times  as  much  room  as  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  The  members  present  num- 
bered about  seventy-five.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  them  were 
dressed  in  the  national  Greek  costume.  This  costume  is 
worth  while  describing.  In  the  first  place,  the  men  wear 
a  bright  red  fez  with  a  blue  tassel;  then  a  blue  jacket, 
with  red  lining  or  trimmings,  open  sleeves,  richly  em- 
broidered. The  vest  fits  tightly,  and  is  either  blue  or 
white,  according  to  taste.  The  white  shirt  has  an  elabor- 
ately-embroidered front,  and  wide,  flowing  sleeves.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  costume,  however,  is  what  is 
called  the  "  fustanella."  This  consists  of  a  white  linen 
skirt,  reaching  from  the  waist  almost  to  the  knees.  It  is 
apparently  well  starched,  and  is  heavily  pleated.  The 
only  dress  I  ever  saw  that  looked  like  it  is  that  of  a  bal- 
let girl  in  the  Alhambra,  at  London.  Were  it  not  for  the 
manly  bearing  of  the  Greeks,  this  would  look  ridiculous 
to  a  foreigner.  The  breeches  are  skin-tight,  and  reaching 
a  little  below  the  knees.  Red  leggings  extend  from  the 
knees  to  the  feet.  Then  come  the  boots,  which  make  as 
conspicuous  an  extremity  as  the  scarlet  fez ;  they  are  of 
red  Russian  leather,  and  have  turned  up,  pointed  toes. 
On  the  points  are  heavy  silk  tassels,  either  red  or  blue. 
At  first,  I  felt  like  laughing  at  seeing  members  of  a  solemn 
deliberative  body,  met  to  discuss  weighty  affairs  of  state, 
attired  in  this  outlandish  costume.  After  a  while  we 
became  accustomed  to  it.  I  am  not  sure  now  that  it  is  not 
more  dignified  and  more  stately  than  the  gloomy,  mean- 
ingless dress  of  the  other  members,  who  thought  fit  to  fol- 
low the  Parisian  fashions.  It  is  certainty  more  pleasing 
and  attractive  than,  the  uglv  tile  hat  and  clawjmmiuer 
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coat  of  an  Englishman.  All  the  members  sit  facing  the 
Speaker.  When  one  desires  to  speak,  he  must  ascend  the 
rostrum,  in  front  of  the  Speaker,  and  address  the  House. 
The  assembly  is  a  stormy  little  one.  I  fancy  that  popu- 
lar parliaments  are  the  same  all  the  world  over.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  people  are  generally  supposed  to  rival  the 
Turks  for  taciturnity  and  reserve,  I  found  the  House  of 
Commons  a  perfect  Bedlam  for  noise  and  helter-skelter 
confusion  when  a  division  was  about  to  take  place,  or 
when  an  obnoxious  member  was  speaking.  It  is  the  same 
at  Athens.  Everybody  talks  at  once,  and  very  often  the 
bell  of  the  Speaker  has  little  effect  in  restoring  order.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Alexander  Koumoundouros,  is  ap- 
parently of  a  peaceable,  politic  turn  of  mind.  He  tried 
to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  but  there  were  a  couple 
of  young  fellows  in  the  Opposition — perfect  firebrands — 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  carry  their  point,  and 
•would  not  be  put  down  by  the  evasive,  but  conciliatory, 
speech  of  the  Premier.  Another  talkative  member,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  seemed  to  be  "  inebriated  with  the 
exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity."  We  couldn't  under- 
stand a  word  that  was  said,  but  thought  we  could  follow 
the  general  tenor  of  the  debate  from  the  gestures  and 
tones  of  the  speakers. 

The  railway  system  of  Greece  is  admirably  managed. 
All  the  trains  are  through  trains.  The  traveller  is  not 
annoyed  by  the  anxiety  of  having  to  change  cars  at  a 
busy  railway  junction.  There  are  no  Bradshaw's  time- 
tables to  confuse  one's  mind  and  make  life  a  burden. 
The  times  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  trains  are  clearly 
and  explicitly  set  down,  so  that  the  simplest  inhabitant 
can  understand.  Accidents  are  unheard  of.  "A  Tay  Bridge 
disaster  would  be  impossible.  There  are  no  railway  kings 
coining  colossal  fortunes  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
people.  In  the  whole  kingdom  of  Greece  there  are 
exactly  seven  miles  of  railway,  extending  from  Athens  to 
the  Piraeus,  The  one  intermediate  station  is  quite  harm- 
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less.  You  can't  change  cars.  There  is  no  bustle  or  con- 
fusion, for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  one  but  the 
station-master,  a  soldier,  and  a  small  boy  to  bustle.  The 
trains  run  each  way  every  hour,  so  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
looking  at  the  small  written  time-table  hung  up  in  the 
station. 

When  at  the  Athens  station  an  amusing  episode  occur- 
red. My  friend  gave  his  heavy  valise  to  a  boy  to  carry 
from  the  carriage  to  the  railway  train.  Another  boy  fan- 
cied he  had  a  right  to  be  porter.  They  lugged  and  pulled 
at  the  valise  like  demons,  each  having  a  handle.  Then  a 
man  came  up  and  gave  the  biggest  boy  a  fearful  beating, 
slapping  his  face  and  punching  his  head,  but  neither  boy 
let  go  the  valise.  Finally,  however,  both  rushed  together 
into  the  waiting-room,  each  still  holding  a  handle  and 
jerking  with  all  his  might.  Then  the  station-master,  who 
evidently  befriended  the  large  boy,  came  up,  and  gave 
the  small  youngster  a  regular  trouncing,  cuffing  him  right 
and  left  out  of  the  station.  A  crowd  had  collected  and 
were  laughing  heartily  at  the  plucky  little  Greeks  and 
their  mimic  "  tug  of  war." 
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ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

THE  STATELY  WRECK  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS— WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF  THE  PARTHENON  — 
THE  ELGIN  MARBLES  —  ANTIQUITIES  —  PAUL'S  SPEECH  FROM  MARS'  HILL— 
THE  ROSTRUM  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 

ATHENS, 

31st  January,  1880. 

tHE  ruins  of  departed  splendour  at  Athens  are  its 
greatest  attraction  to  the  traveller. 
On  the  beautiful  warm  morning  last  week  when 
we  approached  and  sailed  into  the  harbour  at  Piraeus,  the 
first  object  which  fastened  our  attention  in  the  distant 
landscape  was  the  Acropolis.  This  stately  rock,  on  which 
were  erected  some  of  the  grandest  temples  ever  raised  by 
the  hand  of  man  to  the  praise  of  a  deity,  has  been  the 
pride  of  Athenians  and  the  wonder  of  travellers  for  over 
two  thousand  years.  We  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
going  over  and  spending  a  few  hours  roaming  through 
the  interesting  ruins.  The  rock  stands  500  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  on  all  sides  rises  precipitously  from  the 
plain.  Approaching  it  from  the  west,  we  entered  the  Pro- 
pylsea,  which  is  a  vast  porch  or  entrance  of  lofty  columns, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  temple  of  great  beauty.  After 
passing  through  the  Propylsea,  and  ascending  the  incline 
of  the  Acropolis,  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
stupendous  grandeur  of  the  scene  before  us. 

On  the  highest  part  of  the  rock,  to  the  right,  rises  the 
Parthenon,  still  the  most  majestic  ruin  in  Greece ;  to  the 
left,  the  delicately-constructed  Erechtheum;  in  all  direc- 
tions?  fragments  of  smaller  shrines,  and  of  statues  chiselled 
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by  the  hands  of  masters  out  of  the  finest  marbles.  It  is 
a  sea  of  shattered  marble,  not  in  rough  blocks,  but  every 
inch  of  it  hewn  and  carved  with  the  greatest  skill  and  the 
utmost  nicety.  Well  might  Aristophanes,  in  his  enthusi- 
astic admiration,  write  :  "  O,  thou,  our  Athens,  violet- 
wreathed,  brilliant,  most  enviable  city  !  " 

The  Parthenon  is  a  huge  temple  243  feet  long  and  108 
feet  wide.  When  completed,  B.  C.  438,  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  wilderness  of  columns.  Those  still  standing  are  of 
the  severest  type  of  the  Doric  order — plain,  massive  and 
grand — no  showy  Corinthian  capitals  to  please  a  luxury- 
loving  age.  The  frieze  which  surrounded  the  walls  was 
adorned  with  scenes  of  battles,  etc.,  in  high  relief.  The 
master-mind  of  Phidias,  said  to  be  the  greatest  sculptor 
that  ever  lived,  superintended  the  production  of  these 
reliefs.  Lord  Elgin,  while  in  the  occupation  of  Athens, 
had  the  best  of  these  removed  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  are  now  known  as  the  Elgin  marbles.  Critics 
say  they  are  the  best  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art  in 
existence,  and  the  most  precious  antiquities  in  the  whole 
collections  of  the  British  Museum.  I  remember  seeing 
them  at  London,  but  must  say  that  to  my  eyes  they  were 
less  admirable  than  reliefs  I  have  seen  by  Thorvaldsen,  a 
man  of  our  own  day. 

Erected  to  the  honour  of  Minerva,  the  Goddess  of  Athens, 
the  Parthenon  has,  during  its  chequered  existence,  been  a 
Pagan  temple,  a  Christian  cathedral,  a  Turkish  fort  and  a 
Mahomedan  mosque.  Those  not  liable  to  dizziness  may 
ascend  a  dark,  break-neck  sort  of  a  stairway  within  one 
of  the  walls,  and  from  the  summit  of  some  broken  columns 
enjoy  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  view  in  Greece.  Philhel- 
lenists  say  that  there  is  no  finer  or  more  interesting  view 
in  the  world.  To  the  north,  at  one's  feet,  lies  the  city  of 
Athens,  having  an  air  of  thrift  and  comparative  prosperity 
which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  had  for  ages  been  an  aspect 
quite  unknown  to  it.  The  view  extends  past  the  market- 
place where  Paul  disputed  daily  with  the  Athenians,  and 
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up  JEolus  Street,  beyond  the  city  limits.  Further  to  the 
right,  on  a  hill,  is  the  King's  palace,  rising  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  fine  grove  of  orange  trees,  now  heavily  laden 
with  ripe  fruit,  and  looking  most  refreshing  in  treeless 
Athens.  Near  the  palace  is  what  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympus,  with  its  gigantic  columns,  sixty- 
four  feet  high,  iinished  in  the  grandest  style  of  the  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  order  ;  further  to  the  right,  in  the  hazy 
distance,  can  be  seen  Pirseus,  with  its  little  forest  of  masts 
and  its  miscellaneous  gathering  of  iron-clads ;  beyond 
Piraeus,  the  calm,  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  right 
at  our  feet,  to  the  south,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
theatre  of  Bacchus.  This  place,  though  elaborately  fitted 
up,  was,  according  to  ancient  custom,  without  a  roof.  The 
best  seats  were  marble  arm-chairs,  which  still  remain,  and 
are  exceedingly  comfortable  to  sit  in.  Here  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  exhibited  by  their  authors 
to  the  imaginative  Greeks,  and,  it  is  recorded,  created  at 
times  such  a  profound  sensation  that  the  people  had  to  be 
carried  out  in  fainting  fits.  The  view  from  the  top  of 
the  columns  is  grand  in  extent,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
nearly  every  object  which  history  tells  us  formed  the 
world  of  the  polished  and  learned  Athenians. 

In  descending  from  the  Acropolis,  we  were  importuned 
by  some  degenerate  sons  of  Athens  to  purchase  antiqui- 
ties. There  were  tear-bottles,  in  which  the  ancients 
gathered  their  tears  for  a  dead  friend,  and  then  piously 
placed  them  beside  the  corpse.  The  price  asked  for  these 
dismal  little  mementoes  was  four  drachma.  I  exhibited 
one  drachma  (equal  to  about  a  franc).  The  old  merchant 
could  not  resist  the  sight  of  the  silver,  and  I  got  a  prettily- 
shaped  one  at  my  own  price.  The  old  man,  however,  in- 
sisted upon  an  obolos  or  two,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  for 
his  sacrifice.  There  were  also  for  sale  waiJing-urns,  or 
bottles.  By  blowing  gently  on  the  top  of  these  the  friends 
and  mourners  at  an  ancient  funeral  raised  a  sad  and 
doleful  tune,  which  was  continued  until  the  ashes  of  the 
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deceased  were  duly  and  decently  interred.  All  these  were 
found  in  the  graves  which  surround  Athens  in  every 
direction.  They  are  probably  antique,  as  such  things  are 
found  in  large  numbers,  and  not  enough  tourists  visit 
Athens  to  make  it  profitable  to  have  regular  manufac- 
tories of  ancient  coins,  lamps  and  vases,  as  it  is  done  to- 
day at  Rome. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis,  about  a  hundred 
yards  to  the  west,  is  Mars'  Hill,  or  the  Areopagus,  proba- 
bly better  known,  and  certainly  more  often  read  about, 
than  any  other  feature  of  Athens.  Twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  Paul  sojourned  at  Athens — "  Now 
while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was 
stirred  in  him,  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.  Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  market  daily  with 
them  that  met  with  him.  Then  certain  philosophers  of 
the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics  encountered  him.  .  . 
.  .  .  And  they  took  him  and  brought  him  unto  Areo- 
pagus, saying,  '  May  we  know  what  this  new  doctrine, 
whereof  thou  speakest,  is  ?  *  Then  Paul  stood  in  the 
midst  of  Mars'  Hill,  and  said,  .  .  ."  It  is  said  that  the 
Areopagus  stands  to-day  unaltered,  exactly  the  same  as  it 
did  on  the  day  when  the  fearless  disciple  delivered  his 
famous  sermon  to  the  Athenians.  The  Areopagus,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Greeks,  with  characteris- 
tic solemnity  and  strange  simplicity,  held  its  sittings  on 
this  rock  during  the  night,  with  no  light  but  the  moon 
and  stars  to  illuminate  the  open-air  court.  The  judges, 
suitors,  defendants  and  witnesses  all  ascended  by  the  six- 
teen steps  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  to  the  irregular  pla- 
teau above.  The  room  above  is  probably  about  ten  square 
yards.  Standing  near  the  summit  of  the  steps,  with  the 
gorgeous  picture  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  with  temples 
of  costliest  and  rarest  marbles,  on  his  left  hand  ;  behind 
him  the  city  of  Athens,  famed  for  being  more  learned, 
more  skilled  in  philosophy,  oratory,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture than  any  other  city  in  the  world ;  immediately  in 
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front  of  him  a  body  of  men,  probably  teachers  in  the 
world-renowned  schools  of  Athens — schools  which  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  subtleties  of  reasoning,  philosophy  and 
public  speaking ; — with  these  magnificent  and  awe-inspir- 
ing surroundings,  and  in  presence  of  such  an  audience, 
as  critical  in  exposing  the  slightest  flaw  or  absurdity  in 
his  speech  or  doctrine  as  any  assembly  in  existence,  Paul 
dared  to  chide  these  men  of  learning,  arid  to  offer  to  them 
the  simplicity  of  a  Christian's  faith  in  lieu  of  the  elabor- 
ate and  gorgeous  system  by  which  they  worshipped  their 
pagan  deities  and  their  unknown  God.  About  300  yards 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  Pnyx,  a  terrace 
of  hewn  stone,  approached  in  the  centre  by  three  steps. 
We  descended  from  Mars'  Hill  and  walked  over  and  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  Pnyx.  In  front  of  the  terrace,  the 
Athenian  public  assemblies  took  place,  and  from  the  ora- 
tors' stage  at  the  top  of  the  steps  the  glowing  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  was  wont  to  arouse  the  citizens  to  action. 
From  the  spot  on  which  we  stood  the  immortal  Philippics 
were  delivered  four  centuries  before  the  days  of  Paul. 
The  view  from  the  Pnyx  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  Athens ;  not  so  lofty  and  impressive  as  that 
from  the  Acropolis,  but  in  some  respects  more  pleasing. 
The  orator  faced  the  city.  To  his  right  rose  the  huge 
rock,  the  Acropolis,  decked  with  its  glittering  mass  of 
temples  ;  then  the  Areopagus,  always  an  important 
feature  of  the  city ;  to  the  left  of  this,  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  a  miniature  Parthenon,  and  to  this  day  in  almost 
perfect  preservation.  Between  these  points,  and  over  the 
heads  of  the  assembled  multitude,  could  be  seen  the  city, 
with  its  world -renowned  universities,  its  marble  palaces, 
its  gymnasia  and  its  luxurious  baths. 
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THE  MOSQUE  OF  ST.  SOPHIA,  ITS  CONGREGATION  OF  SQUATTBD  FAITHFUL — 
THE  HOLY  "FLAG  OF  THE  PROPHET"— THE  WONDERFUL  BAZAAR,  ITS 
COSTLY  MERCHANDISE  AND  ITS  GUIDE— -FIENDS— THE  DOGS  OF  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, A  PECULIAR  AND  HIGHLY-IMPORTANT  COMMUNITY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 

February  2,  1880. 

/,,  E  left  Athens  last  week  in  one  of  the  Florio 
steamers.  The  voyage  through  the  Archipelago 
is  not  interesting  until  the  ship  arrives  off 
the  islands  of  Mytilene  and  Tenedos.  Then  we  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  which  owes  its  fame  to  the 
blind  old  poet,  the  most  famous  of  ancient  bards.  We 
walked  the  deck  in  the  moonlight,  and  tried  to  fancy  that 
we  saw  the  mainland  and  Mount  Ida,  under  the  shadow 
of  which  old  Priam  sheltered  the  gay,  handsome,  good- 
for-nothing  Paris,  and  the  faithless  Helen,  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  most  celebrated  elopement  on  record,  and 
where  the  great  warriors  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  quar- 
relled so  fiercely  about  their  fair  captive.  But  as  we 
hadn't  as  powerful  eyes  as  Sam.  Weller  describes  in  the 
Pickwick  trial,  I  don't  think  we  actually  saw  the  famous 
Trojan  plains. 

During  the  night  we  passed  through  the  long,  narrow 
Dardanelles,  and  in  the  morning  found  ourselves  just 
entering  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  After  a  few  hours'  further 
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sail,  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  minarets  and 
domes  of  Constantinople.  No  city  in  the  world  looks  so 
enchanting  from  a  ship's  deck.  Gradually  we  approached 
the  Bosphorus.  On  the  right  was  Scutari.  The  long, 
white  brick  building  is  now  a  Turkish  barracks,  but  was 
once  the  scene  of  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  labours  of 
a  woman  whose  name  will  never  be  forgotten.  Florence 
Nightingale  nursed  the  wounded  and  soothed  the  dying 
British  soldiers  in  the  wards  and  corridors  of  that  hos- 
pital during  the  Crimean  War. 

On  the  left  we  saw  the  prominent  features  of  the  Turk- 
ish capital,  such  as  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  and  the  fire- 
towers,  but  as  yet  only  the  back-yards  of  Stamboul  were 
distinctly  seen.  The  grand  view  was  yet  to  come.  Se- 
raglio Point  juts  out  on  the  left.  We  rounded  it  and 
glided  into  the  Golden  Horn.  This  is  an  arm  of  the  Bos- 
phorus running  up  between  the  lofty  hills  on  which  Con- 
stantinople is  built,  and  forming  a  splendid  harbour.  The 
panorama  before  us  was  a  magnificent  one.  All  we  had 
read  about  it  had  not  exaggerated  the  reality.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  left,  crowning  Seraglio  Point,  is  an  old  royal 
palace,  said  to  contain  the  colony  of  wives  which  the  late 
Sultan  left  behind  him.  Further  on,  on  the  left,  is  busy, 
dirty,  interesting  Stamboul,  the  oldest  portion  of  the  city, 
with  its  numerous  mosques  and  its  wonderful  bazaar.  On 
the  right,  Pera,  a  modern  quarter,  where  the  foreign  Am- 
bassadors and  the  English  and  French  merchants  and 
bankers  reside.  Further  on,  Galata,  the  chief  business 
quarter  of  the  British  and  other  European  merchants.  In 
front  of  us  spread  a  city  which,  next  to  Paris,  is  the  largest 
on  the  continent — a  city  built,  not  on  one  hill,  but,  like 
its  illustrious  model,  on  seven — a  city  fairly  bristling  with 
towers,  domes,  mosques,  minarets  and  palaces.  The  beauty 
of  this  view  is  that  it  takes  in  the  whole  capital.  Right 
down  to  the  water's  edge  of  the  Golden  Horn  the  hill — 
sides  are  covered  with  houses  built  so  closely  together 
that  most  of  the  streets  are  too  narrow  for  more  than  two 
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waggons  to  pass.  Connecting  Galata  and  Stamboul  is  a 
wooden  pontoon  bridge,  which  is  all  day  crowded  with 
pedestrians. 

In  the  Golden  Horn  all  is  life  and  activity.  Steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  from  every  part  of  the  world  lie  at 
anchor,  some  of  them  discharging  cargoes,  others  loading 
up,  and  war-ships  of  many  nations.  Here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  swiftly  darting  between  ponderous  vessels, 
are  the  little  boats  of  which  we  had  so  frequently  heard, 
but  never  seen  before.  They  are  Turkish  caiques,  as  dis- 
tinctive a  feature  of  the  Golden  Horn  as  the  gondola  is  of 
the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice.  Pointed  at  both  ends,  built 
lightly  and  high  out  of  the  water,  they  are  as  rickety  as 
an  Indian  canoe.  Some  time  ago  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
that  the  caiquedjis  (or  boatmen  of  the  Golden  Horn)  were, 
as  a  class,  the  best  physically-developed  men  in  the  world. 
They  are  certainly  fine,  brawny  fellows,  with  arms 
and  chests  of  great  size,  and  with  quiet,  good-natured  faces. 
No  sooner  had  we  cast  anchor  than  dozens  of  caiques 
surrounded  the  ship,  bustling  one  against  another  in 
the  anxiety  of  the  boatmen  to  get  close  enough  to  ask  the 
passengers  if  any  of  them  wanted  to  go  ashore.  After 
about  ten  minutes'  waiting,  the  health  officer  arrived  in  a 
stylish  boat.  There  was  a  general  scurry  of  the  caiques 
to  make  way  for  the  important  government  official.  There 
he  sat  in  the  stern  of  his  boat,  ordering  people  about  right 
and  left  in  peremptory  style.  He  was  dressed  in  a  uni- 
form of  dark-blue  cloth  with  gold  trimmings.  Amidst  a 
good  deal  of  bowing  and  scraping,  he  mounted  our  ship, 
and  with  a  lordly  stride  proceeded  to  inspect  its  sanitary 
condition.  He  was  a  large,  muscular  man,  over  six  feet 
high,  and  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades — a  negro  of  typi- 
cal negroes. 

After  the  Galata  custom-house  officer  had  examined 
my  baggage,  I  experienced  a  peculiar  sensation.  The  officer 
leaned  towards  me  and  gently  whispered  in  my  ear  the 
word  balchsheesh.  All  books  of  Eastern  travel  warn  the 
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tourist  of  the  magic  power  of  this  word  of  two  syllables — - 
this  "open  sesame"  to  the  wonders  of  the  Orient.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  it  used  ;  it  sounded  like  a 
connecting  link  between  Europe  and  Syria.  The  English 
meaning  of  this  word,  which  haunts  every  traveller,  is 
simply  "  a  gift "  or  "  a  tip." 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  Constantinople  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  for  three  specialties — its  mosques,  its 
bazaars,  and  its  dogs.  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  which 
was  built  by  the  Roman  Emperor  then  living  at  Constan- 
tinople, to  the  honour  of  "Holy  Wisdom,"  is  the  grandest 
sacred  edifice  in  the  city.  The  proper  way  to  visit  it  is 
by  a  firman  of  the  Turkish  Government,  which  costs  §5  ; 
but  we  bakhsheeshed  a  priest  of  Mahomet,  and  he  let  us  in 
without  a  murmur.  It  was  built  for  a  Christian  church, 
and  very  much  resembles  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Before 
passing  the  inner  threshold  we  had  to  take  off  our  boots 
and  put  on  slippers.  A  priest  led  the  way  around  the 
interior.  The  place  is  much  barer  and  less  interesting 
than  a  cathedral  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  are  no 
pictures,  no  high  altar,  no  fine  pulpit,  and  no  chapels. 
The  mosaics  of  the  dome,  however,  are  very  fine,  quite 
rivalling,  if  not  excelling,  those  of  St.  Mark's.  Eight 
green  jasper  pillars  support  the  sides.  They  are  of  great 
historic  interest.  Once  they  stood  in  a  temple  which 
was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world — a  temple,  the 
building  of  which  occupied  over  two  centuries.  They 
were  each  the  gift  of  a  king  to  the  honour  of  a  Pagan 
idol.  When  Paul  preached  to  the  Ephesians,  these  pillars 
helped  to  beautify  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus. 

Service  was  in  progress.  There  are  no  pews,  or  even 
seats.  The  congregation  w^ere  all  squatted  on  the  floor, 
cross-legged,  with  their  faces  reverentially  turned  towards 
Mecca.  The  men  never  take  off  the  red  fez,  and  the  women 
keep  their  faces  closely  veiled  with  the  "  yashmak."  The 
priest,  wearing  a  green  turban,  sat  in  a  sort  of  pulpit  or 
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box,  which  was  ascended  by  a  short  ladder.  In  a  chant- 
ing, monotonous  tone,  he  was  reading  the  Koran  to  the 
squatted  faithful.  We  walked  along  the  galleries,  from 
which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  dome.  The  priest  did 
not  show  us  the  idolized  and  far-famed  "Flag  of  the 
Prophet,"  which  was  used  by  Mahomet  himself,  as  none 
but  the  faithful  may  look  upon  it. 

Mosques  are  seen  in  every  street ;  they  are  distinguished 
by  minarets,  varying  in  number  from  one  to  six.  A  min- 
aret is  a  tall,  slender  tower,  with  a  winding  staircase 
inside  and  a  small  balcony  near  the  top.  At  five  regular 
intervals  during  the  twenty-four  hours  a  priest  or  muez- 
zin ascends  to  the  balcony  and  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer. 
They  have  no  church  bells  except  the  lungs  of  the  muezzin. 

I  thought  that  Naples  was  a  dirty,  slovenly  city,  but  it 
is  a  Paris  of  neatness  and  elegance  when  compared  with 
Constantinople.  The  finest  street  in  the  whole  city,  and 
the  pride  of  the  natives,  is  the  Grande  Rue-Pera.  There  are 
no  two  continuous  blocks  of  trje  same  width,  and  it  is  every- 
where narrow  and  filthy.  With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  residences  of  foreign  ambassadors,  there  is  not  a 
really  fine  building  in  the  street.  Pedestrians  usually 
walk  in  the  road,  as  the  sidewalks  are  too  narrow  for  two 
people  to  pass  comfortably.  In  the  greater  part  of  it 
not  more  than  three  carriages  can  stand  abreast.  A 
pedestrian  has  rather  an  awkward  time  of  it — first,  he  is 
jostled  on  to  the  sidewalk  by  the  bearers  of  a  sedan  chair ; 
then  he  has  to  make  way  for  a  veiled  Turkish  lady  and 
her  inseparable  female  slave ;  next  he  will  hear  a  hoarse 
cry  behind,  warning  him  not  to  be  knocked  down  by  an 
Armenian  porter,  who  is  loaded  as  heavily  as  a  pack  mule, 
and  can't  see  his  way  before  him.  A  crowd  in  front  an- 
nounces that  a  blockade  has  occurred ;  two  carriages  arid 
a  porter  have  got  mixed  up,  and  they  won't  get  unmixed 
without  a  good  deal  of  profanity. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  city  is  the 
Grand  Bazaar.  This  place,  which  is  said  to  contain  a 
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finer  collection  of  costly  merchandise  than  any  other  spot 
in  the  world,  is  an  immense  stone  building  one  story 
high.  It  covers  several  acres,  but  I  can't  form  any  idea 
how  many,  as  it  is  divided  up  into  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
narrow,  vaulted  passages.  Every  merchant  has  his  allotted 
quarter.  In  one  place  one  sees  nothing  but  shops  for  silks ; 
in  another,  for  perfumes ;  another,  for  precious  stones ; 
another,  for  boots  ;  another,  for  Turkish  carpets,  and  so  on. 
The  size  of  the  shops  varies  from  about  two  feet  square, 
or  just  enough  room  for  a  Turk  to  squat  in  and  place  his 
beloved  nargileh  beside  him,  up  to  quite  a  decent  shop  of 
perhaps  twelve  feet  square.  On  the  three  occasions  we 
visited  the  bazaar  it  was  crowded.  There  were  numbers 
of  Turkish  ladies  doing  their  shopping ;  some  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  all  from  the  same  harem.  It  is  the  rule 
here  for  the  fair  sex  to  be  entirely  veiled,  but  I  noticed  a 
peculiarity  in  the  custom.  They  appear  to  expose  their 
faces  in  exact  proportion  to  their  loveliness.  An  ugly  or 
a  wrinkled  face  is  nearly  always  completely  hidden  from 
view,  except  at  moments  when  goods  require  to  be  critic- 
ally examined.  On  the  other  hand,  a  beautiful  Turkish 
girl  wears  the  merest  apology  for  a  yashmak.  It  is  of 
white  gauze,  and  does  not  cover  her  eyes  or  even  her  nose. 
Some  of  the  married  ladies  look  like  mere  children,  and 
so  they  are. 

The  marriage  arrangements — such  as  the  trifling  cere- 
mony of  popping  the  question,  etc. — are  conducted  entirely 
through  the  parents,  and  engagements  are  entered  into 
long  before  the  unfortunate  children  are  out  of  the  nur- 
sery. 

A  visit  to  the  Bazaar  is  both  amusing  and  interesting. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  parasites  who  do  not  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  calling  themselves  guides  or  dragomans, 
but  who  attach  themselves  to  every  stranger  venturing 
within  the  bazaar.  They  infest  every  passage,  their  object 
being  to  assist  a  visitor  in  his  purchases  by  acting  as 
interpreter.  The  shopkeepers  pay  them  a  commission  on 
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sales,  and  this,  in  addition  to  bakhsheesh  from  the  pur- 
chaser, makes  up  quite  a  respectable  profit.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  ignore  or  snub  them.  You  can't  offend  them.  With 
a  patient,  whipped-spaniel  look  they  follow  you,  and 
whether  you  will  or  no  you  must  pay  their  commission 
to  the  shopkeeper.  The  latter  is  to  a  great  extent  at 
their  mercy  for  his  custom,  and,  it  is  said,  seldom  hesitates 
to  pay  the  percentage,  in  order  to  keep  in  their  good 
graces. 

I  will  leave  the  bazaar  and  mention  another  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Constantinople — its  dogs.  The  description 
which  a  small  boy  gave  of  a  dog,  as  an  animal  with  a  leg 
at  each  corner,  would  be  hardly  comprehensive  enough 
for  one  of  the  celebrated  Constantinople  breed.  The  dogs 
of  this  city  are  an  important  institution,  and  recognized 
as  such.  There  are  thousands  of  them.  Each  street  and 
each  block  has  a  contingent.  They  don't  belong  to  any- 
one, being  free  and  independent  citizens.  The  laws  of 
Draco  were  not  more  exacting  than  is  their  self-imposed 
system  of  government.  Each  dog  has  a  regular  beat, 
beyond  which  he  wanders  at  his  peril.  The  different 
communities  are  not  unlike  the  much-talked-of  powers  of 
Europe.  As  long  as  a  dog  does  not  step  beyond  his 
boundaries,  and  there  is  not  a  fatal  question  at  issue,  such 
as  the  ownership  of  a  bone  of  reasonable  dimensions,  then 
everything  runs  smoothly  and  happiness  prevails.  But 
the  'moment  that  he  either  accidentally  or  on  purpose 
crosses  his  frontier,  or  a  bone,  even  although  it  has  no 
meat  on  it,  is  thrown  into  the  arena,  then  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  fight.  As  a  pup,  the  Constantinople  dog  has  a  plump 
and  not  unhappy  appearance,  but  when  it  gets  old  enough 
to  have  to  forage  for  itself  then  a  change  occurs.  Its  face 
becomes  anxious  and  careworn,  its  nose  gets  longer  and 
its  ribs  begin  to  appear. 

The  Turks  like  the  dogs,  and  do  not  abuse  them ;  but 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  have  no  respect  for  the  city  scavengers, 
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and  beat  and  destroy  them  on  slight  provocation.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  six  dogs  lying  in  front  of  one  small,  in- 
offensive butcher-shop  waiting  for  bones.  Nearly  every 
grown-up  canine  is  marked  with  many  scars,  caused  by 
kicks,  scalds,  and  fighting  generally  for  a  living.  In  ap- 
pearance, they  very  much  resemble  a  small  wol£  and  are 
of  much  the  same  colour,  an  ugly  brownish  drab.  Some 
time  ago  an  enterprising  Frenchman  offered  the  Turkish 
government  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  allowed 
to  kill  all  the  dogs  in  Constantinople  and  use  their  skins 
for  furs.  I  was  informed  by  a  resident  here  that  the 
Turks  were  indignant,  and  the  government  had  to  refuse 
the  offer  to  pacify  the  people.  Very  few  dogs  are  owned 
here  ;  the  English  have  some,  but  not  many.  It  would 
be  as  much  as  a  decent  dog's  life  was  worth  to  venture 
unprotected  into  the  streets  ;  he  could  not  walk  twenty 
yards  without  being  attacked  ;  the  whole  division  of  na- 
tives would  pounce  on  the  unsuspecting  stranger  and  cer- 
tainly destroy  him  if  no  rescue  occurred.  When  a  dog  of 
respectable  breed  goes  on  the  street,  his  master  must  lead 
him  by  a  chain,  and  be  armed  with  a  stout  stick  to  keep 
the  Turkish  animals  at  bay.  We  live  in  Pera,  in  the  Euro- 
pean quarter ;  there  are  lots  of  dogs  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  I  have  passed  them  so  often  that  I  know 
several  of  them  by  sight  ;  they  make  night  hideous  with 
their  howling.  About  midnight  some  solitary  wayfarer 
kicks  a  dog  out  of  his  way,  the  dog  bounds  into  the  road 
out  of  reach  of  his  enemy's  boot,  and  then  deliberately 
sets  up  a  funereal  groan.  The  other  members  of  his  divis- 
ion join  in  sympathy.  The  refrain  is  caught  up  by  the 
neighbouring  communities,  and  this  continues  until  the 
kicked  dog  is  satisfied  with  his  revenge.  The  frequent 
repetitions  of  these  canine  concerts  is  monotonous.  It 
makes  one  wish  that  the  Frenchman's  offer  had  been 
accepted. 
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THREE  SUNDAYS  IN  THE  WEEK— SEEING  THE  SULTAN— HIS  WIVES  AND  EUNUCHS 
—  THE  DEPOSED  SULTAN  IN  A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM— THE  DANCING  DERVISHES  A 
LOT  OF  IDIOTS— DO  IN  TURKEY  AS  THE  TURKEYS  DO. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 

February  7th,  1880. 

ONSTANTINOPLE  should  be  the  most  pious  city 
in  the  world.  Every  week  three  Sabbaths  are 
kept  by  the  citizens — on  Friday,  the  Mahomme- 
dans  close  their  shops  and  attend  mosque ;  on  Saturday, 
the  Jews,  who  form  a  numerous  and  important  portion  of 
society,  go  to  their  synagogues  and  listen  to  rabbis  ex- 
pounding the  Old  Testament  and  the  doctrine  of  a  coming 
Messiah ;  on  Sunday,  the  Christians,  who  include  the 
English,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  are  by  far  the  most 
powerful  element  of  Constantinople  society,  go  to  their 
churches  and  cathedrals  and  hear  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  explained. 

Every  Friday,  at  noonday,  the  Sultan,  as  Caliph  of  the 
Mussulman  world,  goes  in  state  to  mosque.  Last  Friday 
we  went  out  to  see  the  ceremony.  After  a  pleasant  walk 
along  the  road  skirting  the  Golden  Horn,  below  Pera,  we 
arrived  at  the  magnificent  palace  of  Dolrna  Baktche, 
probably  the  grandest  of  the  numerous  palaces  of  the 
Sultan.  It  stands  on  the  water's  edge  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  completely  distances  any  English  royal  residence  in 
costliness  and  grandeur.  Around  the  massive  iron  and 
marble  gates  were  groups  of  eunuchs,  who  were  watching 
the  bands,  the  soldiers,  and  the  people  passing  by.  The 
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Sultan  has  about  four  hundred  eunuchs.     They  are  all 
Africans,  and  are  always  well  dressed. 

A  short  distance  further  on  we  reached  the  gates  of 
another  royal  palace,  with  mosque  attached.  The  crowds 
of  soldiers  here  showed  that  this  was  the  place  where 
the  Sultan  was  expected  to  come  forth.  We  got  a  good 
standing-place  and  waited.  The  Turkish  soldiers  are 
particularly  fine-looking.  I  never  saw  men  who  had  the 
appearance  of  being  able  to  stand  so  much  hardship.  The 
Irish  constabulary  and  the  Prussian  privates  would  prob- 
ably average  more  in  weight  than  the  Turks,  but  could 
not  stand  as  much  privation  and  fatigue.  The  chief 

characteristic  of  the 
Turkish  uniform  is 
the  fez.  Every  mili- 
tary man  in the  coun- 
try, from  the  Sultan 
down  through  the 
ranks  of  bey,  pasha, 
officer  and  private, 
wears  a  red  fez. 
There  is  no  apparent 
difference  in  the  qua- 
lity between  the  one 
worn  by  the  Sultan 
and  that  worn  by  the 
most  juvenile  drum- 
mer-boy. Many  of 
the  soldiers  wear  a 
large  brass  neck  or- 
nament in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent — on  it 
are  engraved  Turk- 
ish characters. 
While  standing,  we  heard  a  commotion  behind,  the 
crowd  gave  way,  and  a  pasha's  carriage  was  driven  up  to 
the  front.  When  the  curtains  were  drawn  we  saw  three 
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veiled  ladies  seated  inside.  They  were  the  pasha's  wives. 
The  one  who  was  apparently  the  youngest  sat  in  front, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  pleasing  combination  of  white  and 
cardinal  red.  She  drew  aside  the  white  yashmak  and 
revealed  the  most  beautiful  face  I  have  seen  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  next  flutter  of  excitement  occurred  when 
the  gates  of  the  Imperial  Palace  opened  and  three  grand 
carriages  were  driven  out.  They  were  received  with 
great  respect,  and  evidently  contained  personages  of  emi- 
nence. They  halted  at  a  point  about  twenty  yards  oppo- 
site the  portal  of  the  mosque.  Several  eunuchs  bustled 
around,  opened  the  windows,  and  obeyed  the  commands 
of  the  occupants.  Each  carriage  was  filled  with  wives  of 
the  Sultan.  Of  course  this  was  only  a  small  contingent 
from  the  large  harem  of  his  Imperial  Majesty ;  but  I  am 
informed  they  take  turns  in  paying  their  devotions  to 
Mecca. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  modern  civilization,  the  Sultan 
is  doubtless  wrong  in  being  so  much  married ;  but  as  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  New  Testament  he  may,  after  all, 
be  not  so  very  much  to  blame  in  following  the  example 
of  a  monarch  whom  all  Christians  are  taught  to  believe 
was  the  wisest  man  who  ever  lived ! 

After  a  wait  of  about  half  an  hour,  a  bugler  appeared 
at  the  gate  and  sounded  a  shrill  call.  Soldiers  and  officers 
who  had  been  lounging  around  in  conversation  made  a 
general  rush  for  their  proper  places.  In  about  five  minutes 
every  soldier  was  standing  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  all 
was  in  readiness.  The  marble  steps  leading  to  the  mosque 
entrance  were  covered  with  carpet.  The  pashas  and  great 
men,  who  had  stood  in  the  porch  where  the  Sultan  was  to 
alight,  had  all  left  the  sacred  spot  and  stood  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  The  grand  marble  porch  was  nearly  deserted, 
but  not  quite.  A  handsome  young  eunuch,  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  evidently  a  pampered  favourite  of  the  Sul- 
tan, lounged  against  one  of  the  marble  pillars,  and  was 
the  "observed  of  all  observers,"  while  princes  and  generals 
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had  hurried  out  of  the  way  to  less  conspicuous  spots.  A 
band  playing  a  lively  air  heralded  the  approach  of  the  great 
Caliph  ;  preceded  by  officers  of  state  and  the  household 
guards,  he  at  last  arrived  in  sight.  There  he  was  !  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamed  II.,  a  man  about  medium  height,  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  of  a  thin,  cadaverous  appearance. 
He  stoops  a  little,  and  has  a  pale  face,  black  hair  and  black 
eyes.  He  rode  a  large,  pure  white  Arabian  horse,  which 
was  literally  loaded  with  trappings  of  gold.  The  horse 
was  the  finest  beast  I  ever  saw.  It  is  said  that  nowhere 
but  in  the  extensive  stables  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive 

of  Egypt  can  the  pure 
Arabian  breed  now  be 
found.  The  Sultan  has 
a  very  care-worn  look, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  con- 
stant fear  for  his  life. 

Regarding  the  right  to 
the  Turkish  throne,  there 
is  at  the  present  moment 
a  drama  being  enacted.  In 
1876,Murad  V.,  the  son  of 
the  late  Sultan,  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown.  He  was 
a  young  fellow  of  mod- 
ern ideas,  polished  educa- 
tion, and  a  great  favour- 
ite with  the  Christian 
population.  He  had  trav- 
elled in  Europe  and  im- 
bibed certain  ideas  which 
were  distasteful  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  of 

THE  LATE  SULTAN  OF  TURKEY.          Mahomet.  Inother words, 

he  wasn't  a  wooden  man, 

and  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  This  unfortunate  circum- 
stance wa,s  the  cause  of  his  downfall,  The  priesthood 
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trumped  up  a  charge  of  insanity  against  the  youthful  sov- 
ereign, placed  him  in  durance  vile,  and  by  a  coup  d'etat 
raised  his  insignificant  brother,  Abdul  Hamed,  to  the 
throne.  The  deposed  Sultan  is  to  day  confined  as  a  luna- 
tic, although  no  Christian,  and  no  intelligent  Turk  thinks 
he  has  the  slightest  disorder  of  mind.  I  have  been  told 
this  page  of  recent  history  by  several  English  residents 
of  Constantinople,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  true. 

To  return  to  the  mosque.  The  Sultan  rode  his  splendid 
Arabian  charger  up  to  the  porch,  alighted  without  assist- 
ance, and  shuffled  clumsily  up  the  steps.  Following  an 
ancient  principle  of  the  constitution  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, a  Sultan  should  be  the  son  of  a  slave  woman,  a  man 
without  family  ties,  so  that  his  whole  mind  and  affec- 
tions may  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  State.  Probably 
no  monarch  in  Europe  has  so  much  personal  power.  The 
Sublime  Porte  has  been  called  the  "  Sick  Man."  The  gov- 
ernment is  doubtless  a  sick  one,  rotten  at  the  core ;  but  it 
is  the  biggest  invalid  in  existence.  Forty-six  millions  of 
people,  or  more  than  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States,  are  within  the  Sick  Man's  dominions,  prepared  at 
any  moment  to  send  money  and  men  to  fight  under  the 
banner  of  the  Holy  Crescent.  The  question  of  slicing  up 
Turkey  between  the  Powers  of  Europe,  which  has  so  often 
been  discussed,  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  handle. 

I  went  down  to  San  Stefano  the  other  day  to  see  where 
the  Russians  were  encamped  in  1878.  For  seven  months 
the  army  under  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  were  under 
canvas  at  this  village,  eleven  miles  from  Constantinople. 
I  was  informed  that  the  Russians  were  very  popular  with 
the  Turks  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  they  paid  hard  cash 
for  everything  they  got,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  the  average  pasha.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
invading  army  went  into  Constantinople  in  large  numbers, 
and  walked  all  over  the  city  unmolested.  Within  three 
hours'  march  lay  a.n  undefended  city,  which,  since  the 
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days  of  Peter  the  Great,  has  been  the  ambition  of  Russia 
to  possess — a  city,  the  key  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the 
immense  commerce  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
In  the  Bosphorus,  within  easy  range,  lay  the  fleet  of  Brit- 
ish irori-clads,  guarding  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  All  the  world,  with  bated  breath,  was  looking  on, 
watching  each  move  in  this  tremendous  political  game  of 
chess. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Constantinople  is  the  Dancing 
Dervishes.  These  men  are  a  sort  of  lay-clerical  brother- 
hood. Originally,  the  sect  performed  their  services  as  a 
penance  ;  but  the  performance  has  now  degenerated  into, 
what  I  don't  think  I  am  intolerant  in  calling,  the  antics 
of  a  pack  of  fools.  Their  fine  building  is  octagonal  in 
shape,  each  side  of  the  dancing-floor  being  about  ten  feet 
in  length.  The  wooden  floor  is  as  smooth  as  a  billiard- 
table  ;  around  the  sides  were  squatted  fourteen  perform- 
ers ;  at  the  head  sat  the  chief  of  the  sect  ;  a  signal  was 
given,  the  fourteen  sprang  to  their  feet,  formed  in  proces- 
sion, and  slowly  marched  in  front  of  their  chief,  making  a 
low  obeisance  in  passing  ;  another  signal,  and  they  all 
began  to  spin  around,  always  from  right  to  left,  at  first 
slowly,  but  gradually  increasing  to  great  speed.  Their 
costume  consisted  of  a  heavy  white  felt,  conical  hat,  a 
green  short  coat,  and  a  long,  loose  green  skirt ;  the  first 
spin  lasted  between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes,  some  of 
the  poor  creatures  nearly  falling  down  through  dizziness 
and  exhaustion.  One  man  surpassed  all  the  others  in  the 
perfection  of  his  spinning.  He  increased  and  relaxed 
speed  at  will,  but  his  skirts  always  remained  spread  out 
in  a  perfect  circle.  The  next  day  I  met  this  man  near  the 
Grand  Bazaar  in  Stamboul  with  a  carpenter's  bag  on  his 
shoulder.  Three  spins  took  place,  with  intervals  of  two 
or  three  minutes  between  each.  The  service  was  on  Fri- 
day, the  Mussulman  Sunday  ;  crowds  of  spectators  were 
present,  most  of  them  evidently  for  amusement.  In  this 
way  do  the  Turkish  Dervishes  worship  their  God. 
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As  Mrs.  Partington  says,  when  you  are  in  Turkey  you 
must  do  as  the  Turkeys  do ;  so  we  have  bought  ourselves 
each  a  fez  and  visit  the  mosques  and  stroll  through  the 
bazaars  adorned  like  true  followers  of  the  Prophet. 


WHERE  NEXT  ? 


TURKEY-IN-ASIA 


ASIA  MINOR. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  TOUR  IN  THE  EAST— VIEW  OF  ANCIENT  TROY  —  DR. 
SCHLIEMANN — SMYRNA  AND  ITS  PROPHECY— A  CAMEL  TRAIN — EPHESUS— ITS 
CHARMING  SITUATION— THE  RIOT  CAUSED  BY  PAUL'S  PREACHING  AGAINST 
DIANA — TOMB  OF  ST.  LUKE— THE  TOWN  CLERK  OF  EPHESUS— A  VERY  WISE 
MAN— THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  OF  THE  EPHESIANS.  - 

SMYRNA,  TURKEY-IN-ASIA, 

February,  1880. 

S  we  steamed  down  the  sea  of  Marmora  on  last  Mon- 
day afternoon,  and  the  domes  and  minarets  of 
Constantinople  sank  in  the  far-off  horizon,  we 
bade  adieu  to  Europe — Europe,  with  its  beautiful  mod- 
ern cities  and  its  rare  treasures  of  art  and  civilization, 
amongst  which  we  have  just  passed  a  delightful  nine 
months'  holiday — Europe,  the  mother  of  America  and  the 
mistress  of  the  other  three  continents. 

Leaving  European  elegance,  refinement  and  power  be- 
hind us,  we  turn  our  faces  towards  Asia — towards  a  land 
by  far  the  most  interesting  in  the  world — towards  Syria, 
the  birth-place  of  three  great  religions. 

Before  us  lies  a  land  surrounded  by  countless  associa- 
tions with  which  every  one  is  familiar — where  Abraham 
and  Moses,  the  grand  old  Jewish  patriarchs,  lived  and 
ruled  ;  where  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  the  great- 
est event  that  ever  happened  since  the  Creation  ;  where 
Mahomet,  with  his  fiery  followers,  established  a  church 
which  now  numbers  under  its  banners  teeming  millions. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  proudest  chiv- 
alry of  Europe  thought  it  a  high  and  sacred  honour  to 
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be  allowed  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  has  been 
the  ambition  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  and 
travellers  to  visit  this  peculiar  land,  so  intensely  interest- 
ing to  every  student  of  Biblical  history. 

We  have  now  commenced  a  tour  in  the  East.  After 
visiting  Palestine  with  dragoman  and  tent,  and  making  a 
considerable  stay  at  Jerusalem,  we  will  move  on  to  Egypt, 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx. 
Then  our  course  will  be  down  the  Red  Sea,  past  Abys- 
sinia, across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Hindostan,  visiting  Delhi, 
Lucknow,  Agra,  and  other  places  famous  for  their  bar- 
baric splendour.  At  Calcutta  we  will  embark  for  the 
home  of  the  "  Heathen  Chinee."  This  odd  country  we 
will  remain  in  long  enough  to  see  its  cities,  its  people,  and, 
if  possible,  its  interior  ;  then  over  to  Japan,  the  country 
of  moon-eyed  men  and  women — the  country  which  has 
made  such  astonishing  progress  in  civilization  within  the 
last  few  years.  From  Yokohama,  it  will  be  a  long  ocean 
voyage  of  eighteen  days  across  the  still  waters  of  the 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco ;  then  home  to  Canada  by  the 
Union  Pacific. 

To  return  to  the  sea  voyage  from  Constantinople  to 
Smyrna,  We  were  fortunate  in  sailing  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dardanelles  or  Hellespont  by  daylight. 
This  narrow  neck  of  water,  separating  the  East  from  the 
West,  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  the  crossing-point 
for  invading  armies.  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  his  two  mil- 
lion Persians,  the  largest  army  ever  led  by  any  conquer- 
or, passed  over  the  Hellespont  on  a  pontoon-bridge,  and 
marched  on  to  Greece,  there  to  be  checked  by  Leonidas, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Alexander  the  Great  afterwards  returned  the  compliment 
by  crossing  over  with  his  dauntless  Greeks  and  completely 
demolishing  the  Persians. 

I  have  read  that  Lord  Byron  prided  himself  upon  three 
things :  first,  that  his  initials  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  second,  that  he  had  written  Childe 
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Harold ;  and  third,  that,  like  the  brave  young  lover  Lean- 
der  in  the  days  of  old,  he  had  succeeded  in  swimming 
the  Hellespont. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  banks  on  either  shore  is 
like  those  of  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago — 
barren,  houseless  and  uncultivated.  On  emerging  from 
the  Dardanelles,  we  hugged  the  shore  and  passed  between 
the  island  of  Tenedos  and  the  mainland.  We  here  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  Close  at  hand 
was  the  shelving  beach  on  which  Agamemnon  landed  at 
the  head  of  the  Grecian  forces  ;  beyond  were  the  plains 
where  the  brother  kings  encamped  for  ten  long  years  ;  at 
a  distance  to  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  are  the  exca- 
vations recently  made  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  which  have 
awakened  a  world- wide  interest  in  Homer's  city. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  one  of  the  most  prominent  antiquarians 
of  modern  times,  is  now  living  at  Athens.  He  is  a  man 
of  large  wealth,  and  has  just  completed  one  of  the  finest 
private  residences  I  have  seen.  It  is  a  marble  palace, 
built  in  antique  style,  and  surmounted  by  about  a  dozen 
colossal  statues  of  ancient  Grecian  gods  and  heroes.  If 
the  Grecian  millionaires,  who  are  to  be  found  in  England 
and  at  every  large  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  to 
follow  the  example  of  this  German  Philhellenist,  the 
world  might  yet  see  a  revival  of  Athenian  splendour. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  at  London,  a  special 
place  is  set  apart  for  the  very  valuable  Schliemann  col- 
lection. There  are  cases  filled  with  plates  and  urns  of 
massive  gold  ;  there  are  chains  and  bracelets  of  delicate 
workmanship  ;  some  of  them  may  have  been  worn  by 
Helen,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  and  but  for 
whose  doubtful  reputation  neither  Troy  nor  Achilles  nor 
Hector  would  ever  have  been  heard  of.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  fortified  city  of  Priam,  not  even  broken 
walls  or  pillars.  The  site  is  occupied  by  a  few  miser- 
able huts,  called  a  village,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Burnabashi. 
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We  crossed  over  the  track  taken  by  the  wily  Spartans 
when  they  retired  to  Tenedos  to  await  the  result  of 
the  famous  wooden-horse  trick,  and  sped  our  way  on 
to  Smyrna. 

Amongst  the  passengers  on  board  our  steamer  is  a 
curious  old  gentleman.  He  is  an  Arab,  and  can't  speak 
any  language  but  his  own.  With  commendable  enter- 
prise, he  has  for  some  months  past  been  travelling  for 
instruction  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  With  the 
aid  of  about  halt'  a  dozen  Italian  words,  and  a  great  deal 
of  gesticulation,  he  manages  to  make  himself  partially 
understood.  In  London  he  was  particularly  struck  with 
St.  Paul's;  in  fact,  that  is  the  only  object  which  he  dis- 
tinctly remembers.  I  regret  to  say  that  his  heathen  mind 
did  not  attach  any  sanctity  to  the  venerable  cathedral. 
He  thought  it  was  a  theatre,  and,  as  such,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  even  rivalling  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris. 

Next  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna  is  the  largest  city  in 
Turkey.  At  the  wharf,  passing  the  inspection  of  the 
customs  officers  is  a  great  farce.  No  matter  what  luggage 
a  traveller  may  have,  it  is  quite  safe  to  be  passed  without 
examination  if  sufficient  bakhsheesh  is  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  one  demurs  to  be  thus  imposed  upon,  his 
luggage  will  be  mercilessly  pulled  about,  and  each  trivial 
article  critically  inspected.  The  customs  officer  is  a  bare- 
faced individual  ;  he  openly  and  boldly,  in  the  presence 
of  hotel  porters  and  harbour  loafers,  demands  his  bakh- 
sheesh, and  no  matter  what  he  gets,  does  not  neglect  to 
grumble  that  it  is  not  enough.  At  Smyrna  we  had  to 
produce  our  passports,  and  were  a  good  deal  delayed  by 
the  stupid  red-tape  formalities  to  be  gone  through. 

Flourishing  as  a  great  centre  of  commerce  at  so  early  a 
date  as  to  claim  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  Smyrna 
to-day  looks  like  a  new  city  when  compared  to  its  com- 
paratively modern  rival,  Constantinople.  Here  was  situ- 
ated one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Revelations.  Amongst  threats  of  dire 
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vengeance  hurled  against  other  churches,  a  promise  is 
given  to  Smyrna :  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  i 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  If  the  prophecy  refers  to 
material  prosperity,  it  is  certainly  being  fulfilled. 

The  Bazaar  is  a  good  one ;  not,  of  course,  so  extensive 
as  that  of  Stamboul,  but  still  excellent  for  its  size.  The 
narrow  arched  streets  hardly  allow  enough  room  to  avoid 
a  pair  of  loaded  donkeys.  When  strolling  carelessly  along 
a  particularly  narrow  passage,  we  were  startled  to  see  a 
solemn  procession  approach  us.  A  train  of  fifteen  "  Ships 
of  the  Desert,"  laden  with  merchandise  from  the  East, 
had  just  arrived  from  an  overland  journey.  For  the  first 
time  we  saw  the  camel  in  practical  use.  Passing  us  were 
over  a  dozen  huge,  awkward,  heavily-laden,  dust-covered 
camels.  Leading  the  first  and  largest  one  was  a  typical 
Arab,  a  child  of  the  desert.  He  was  a  tall  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  black  hair,  and  thin,  wiry,  jet- 
black  moustache,  beard  and  whiskers ;  complexion  clear, 
and  of  a  very  dark  brown  :  the  restless,  fiery  eyes,  the 
strong,  firm  mouth,  and  the  proud,  erect  bearing  marked 
just  such  a  man  as  I  supposed  an  Arab  chief  would  be. 
I  will,  no  doubt,  see  hundreds  of  wretched,  inferior  men 
amongst  the  dwellers  in  tents  before  very  long,  but  this 
camel-driver  at  least  was  as  stately  as  a  king. 

We  went  out  to  Ephesus,  or  rather  where  that  city 
once  was ;  the  distance  is  forty-eight  miles.  An  English 
company  have  built  a  railway  out  there.  I  fancy  the 
shareholders  must  receive  dividends  small  and  few,  prob- 
ably about  as  much  as  those  received  by  the  first  bond- 
holders of  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  the  company  only  run  one 
poorly-patronized  train  per  day  each  way. 

The  railway  station  at  the  village  of  Ayasaluk  is  situ- 
ated about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  remains  of 
the  old  city.  The  day  of  our  visit  was  as  warm  as  sum- 
mer. Guided  by  a  small  Greek  boy,  we  strolled  out  to  the 
ruins.  In  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  and  for  many  genera- 
tions before  that  time,  Ephesus  was  a  great,  a  glorious  city, 
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and  occupied  a  delightful  site.  It  was  built  in  a  nar- 
row valley,  which  lies  protected  between  lofty  mountains, 
and  extends  to  the  sea-shore.  The  town  surrounded  the 
base  of  an  isolated  hill,  which  rises  at  the  east  end  of  the 
valley.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  this  hill  we  found 
to  be  much  similar  to,  but  not  so  profoundly  impressive 
as,  that  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  ;  below  us  in  every 
direction  lay  the  crumbling  walls  and  broken  columns  of 
a  city  which  was  once  a  great  power  in  the  politics  of  the 
earth  ;  below  us  lay  the  place  where  Demetrius,  the  sil- 
versmith, called  together  a  meeting  of  the  craftsmen,  and 
thus  addressed  them : 

"  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth. 
Moreover,  ye  see  and  hear  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but 
almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and 
turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  be  no  gods 
which  are  made  with  hands  ;  so  that  not  only  this  our 
craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  naught,  but  also  that  the 
temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised, 
and  her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed,  which  all  Asia 
and  the  world  worshipped.  And  when  they  had  heard 
these  sayings  they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out, 
saying,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The  excited 
citizens  afterwards  echoed  the  same  cry,  but  were  finally 
appeased  and  dispersed  by  the  town-clerk.  This  town- 
clerk  of  Ephesus  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  a  model 
for  all  public  officials.  He  advised  Demetrius  and  the 
throng  of  people  to  be  quiet,  to  do  nothing  rashly.  He 
told  them  there  was  a  law  and  there  were  Ephesian  law- 
yers. They  had  better  commence  a  lawsuit. 

Ephesus  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  The  prophecy  concerning  its  fate  appears  to  be  some- 
what vague ;  but  if  the  orthodox  construction  is  that  the 
city  should  be  destroyed,  then  it  is  fulfilled  to  the  utter- 
most. Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  shep- 
herds and  their  flocks  the  place  would  now  be  absolutely 
deserted.  We  walked  around  to  St.  Luke's  tomb,  on  the 
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south  side  of  the  hill.  The  body  of  the  Evangelist  was 
buried  by  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  in  a  fine  circular 
mausoleum,  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  said  to  have  been 
fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The  tomb  is  now  wrecked  to 
pieces.  Hardly  one  stone  remains  upon  another.  In 
front  of  the  entrance  a  heavy  marble  slab  lies  upon  the 
ground.  On  it  is  engraved  a  cross,  and  below  that  the 
figure  of  a  bull — the  special  emblem  of  St.  Luke.  Ad- 
joining and  almost  surrounding  the  site  of  the  mausoleum 
is  a  ploughed  field.  Here  we  saw  a  half-naked,  stupid- 
looking  Turk  at  work.  He  was  driving  a  pair  of  small 
Syrian  oxen  in  a  very  primitive  wooden  plough  with  a 
single  handle.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  take  the  whole 
winter  to  turn  up  the  soil  of  the  three  or  four  acres  at  the 
rate  he  was  going.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  desola- 
tion, and  beneath  a  pile  of  debris,  lies  the  body  of  St. 
Luke  the  Evangelist — the  bosom  friend  and  companion 
of  Paul — the  accomplished  orator  and  painter — the  elo- 
quent writer  of  the  Acts. 

We  left  the  tomb  and  walked  around  past  where  the 
Forum  and  the  public  buildings  once  were.  The  great 
theatre  here,  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  has  still  pre- 
served its  shape.  Its  auditorium,  a  vast  affair,  could  hold 
over  24,000  spectators.  We  took  a  cheap  seat  away  up 
on  top,  where  once  the  great  "  unwashed"  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  were  wont  to  congregate  ;  below  us,  where  in  days 
gone  by^sat  the  orchestra,  and  further  back,^the  aris- 
tocracy m  reserved  seats,  we  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  quietly 
grazing  among  the  tufts  of  grass  which  grew  between  the 
blocks  of  marble  and  the  crevices  of  the  seats ;  it  was  a 
very  large  flock,  numbering,  together  with  the  young 
lambs,  about  four  hundred.  The  view  from  our  gallery 
seat  was  exceedingly  fine.  Away  in  front  lay  the  calm, 
blue  waters  of  the  Levant ;  to  the  right,  the  hill  with  St. 
Paul's  prison  on  its  summit ;  beneath,  in  a  graceful  valley, 
were  spread  the  ruins  of  a  famous  city ;  on  each  side 
lofty  mountains  clothed  in  a  purple,  sleepy  haze. 
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The  calm  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  site  of  Ephesus 
half  redeems  its  utter  desolation.  We  descended  into  the 
theatre,  passed  boldly  through  the  reserved  seats,  over 
the  stage  and  out  on  to  the  road.  Near  by  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Tyrants  of  Ephesus.  This  spot — 
once  the  scene  of  opulence  and  luxury,  the  keystone  of 
the  city's  power,  around  whose  majestic  portals  crowds  of 
slaves  and  retainers  thronged  in  idleness— is  now  used 
as  a  sheep-cot.  In  a  protected  portion  of  the  arched  base- 
ment we  saw  smoke  issuing  from  a  hole  broken  in  the 
side-wall ;  we  approached — a  dilapidated  door  was  opened 
by  an  old  man  ;  I  went  in,  and  found  that  a  couple  of 
shepherds  inhabited  the  place  ;  they  make  a  living  by 
tilling  a  little  ground  and  tending  their  sheep.  A  rude 
fire  was  sulkily  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ;  a  thin 
round  sheet  of  iron  lay  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  and  on  it 
a  frugal  meal  of  coarse  bread  was  being  baked.  These 
men,  who  looked  more  primitive  and  behind  the  age  than 
American  Indians,  are  now  the  sole  residents  of  the  city 
of  Ephesus — once  a  city  of  princely  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence— the  London  of  Asia — the  possessor  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
A  further  walk  of  about  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  itself.  Strange  to  say,  the  real 
site  of  this  wonderful  structure  was  only  discovered  eleven 
years  ago.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  an  Englishman,  has  the 
honour  of  finding  the  spot.  He  is  probably  satisfied  with 
the  genuineness  of  his  discovery,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
take  his  word  for  it,  but  I  never  saw  such  a  wretchedly 
unsatisfactory  ruin.  We  looked  around  for  one,  even  one, 
of  the  127  columns  of  rare  and  costly  marble,  each  sixty 
feet  high,  and  each  the  gift  of  a  monarch  to  the  honour  of 
the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  but  we  looked  in  vain.  There 
isn't  a  fine  pillar  or  a  broken  statue  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

At  Rome,  the  Forum,  the  Colosseum,  and  the  Triumphal 
Arches,  each  present  something  beautiful  and  grand  to  the 
eye  to  help  one  to  form  an  idea  of  their  former  splendour. 
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At  Athens,  the  Acropolis,  with  its  stately  Parthenon,  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  recompense  to  travel  from  America 
especially  to  see.  But  at  Ephesus  it  is  different.  The 
Temple  of  Diana  is  a  complete  failure  as  a  respectable 
ruin.  There  is  not  even  a  view  from  the  spot — the  hill 
hides  that.  There  is  nothing  but  a  shapeless  hole  in  the 
ground  and  a  few  portions  of  coarse  common  pillars.  The 
appearance  of  things  is  not  conducive  to  meditation  on 
the  past  glories  of  this  rival  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
No  trace  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  where  Paul  was 
doomed  to  struggle  with  wild  beasts.  In  his  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians  the  Apostle  says  :  "  If  after  the  man- 
ner of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus."  At 
that  period  of  Roman  supremacy  such  contests  were  very 
common.  They  afforded  amusement  to  the  soldiers  and 
the  people,  and  were  a  convenient  mode  of  disposing  of 
prisoners  and  preachers  of  heresy. 

Ephesus,  the  great  seaport  of  Asia,  the  proud  city  of 
Ionia,  is  a  commentary  on  the  mightiest  efforts  of  man. 
Let  him  build  vast  cities,  rear  costly  tombs  to  immortal 
heroes,  erect  magnificent  temples,  theatres  and  palaces  of 
marble !  We  this  day  strolled  through  what  remains  of 
such  a  city.  The  costly  tomb  is  destroyed,  and  the  lonely 
ploughman  wrorks  amidst  its  ruins.  The  magnificent 
temple  is  no  more — its  supposed  site  is  painful  to  look 
upon.  The  once  gay  theatre  is  a  sheep  pasture.  The 
gorgeous  palace  has  long  crumbled  away,  and  its  tottering 
foundations  afford  a  shelter  for  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 
The  whole  city,  in  its  utter  loneliness,  is  a  desert.  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  Ephesus  is  one  of  Homer's  numerous 
birth-places.  It  is  the  second  one  we  have  visited. 
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THE  LEVANT  AND  SYRIA. 

COLOSSUS  OF  RHODES—  MULTO  GRACIAS  —  ALEXANDRETTE~AND  ITS  SHIFTLESS 
PEOPLE  — SYRIAN  DRAGOMAN — A  RIDE  OVER  THE  LEBANON  MOUNTAINS- 
PILES  OF  SNOW  IN  THE  PASS — THE  TOMB  OF  NOAH— WAS  HE  A  GIANT  ?— 
AN  ARAB  VILLAGE— WATCHING  TRAVELLERS  AT  LUNCH. 

BAALBEC,  SYRIA, 

20th  February,  1880. 

0  sea  voyage  could  be  pleasanter  than  the  one 
down  the  Levant.  We  left  Smyrna  for  Beyroot  in 
a  steamer  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Line,  ana 
for  the  whole  six  days'  trip  had  delightfully  warm  weather. 
On  our  first  day  out  we  passed  the  island  of  Patmos,  the 
place  to  which  St.  John  the  Divine  was  banished,  and 
where  he  delivered  his  marvellous  prophecy,  the  Revela- 
tion, about  sixty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

The  next  day  we  were  booked  to  stop  at  Rhodes,  but 
the  sea  was  so  rough  that  our  captain  feared  to  enter  the 
harbour,  or  to  even  weigh  anchor  in  the  roads.  The  once 
world-renowned  Colossus,  another  of  the  seven  wonders,  is 
now  nothing  but  a  memory ;  the  bronze  giant  which  once 
bestrode  the  entrance  to  the  busy  harbour  is  gone ;  not 
even  its  foundations  are  left.  One  of  our  fellow-passengers 
was  a  Capuchin  monk,  an  exceedingly  well-informed  gen- 
tleman and  a  charming  companion.  He  pointed  out  where 
the  Colossus  had  stood  in  the  days  when  Rhodes  was  the 
mistress  of  commerce — when  her  ships,  burdened  with 
the  rich  produce  of  the  East,  passed  beneath  the  brazen 
monster. 

Rhodes  of  to-day  is  a  brisk-looking  place.     The  whole 
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island  seems  to  be  covered  with  wind-mills.  The  wind 
was  high,  and  the  mills  all  going  at  double-quick  speed, 
making  a  lively  scene.  It  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  a 
Dutch  landscape.  Nowhere  out  of  Holland  have  I  seen  so 
many  of  these  useful  economical  servants. 

The  ship  anchored  off  Mersina,  and  we  fully  intended 
to  go  on  shore  and  ride  out  to  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of 
Saul ;  but  the  sea  was  running  so  high  that  the  captain 
thought  it  would  be  unsafe  for  a  small  boat  to  try  and 
reach  the  shore,  so  we  had  to  give  up  the  idea. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  amongst  the  passengers  our 
little  old  friend,  the  ancient  Arab,  whom  we  bad  first  met 
at  Constantinople.  He  is  now  on  his  way  home  to  Aleppo. 
The  passengers  have  christened  him  "  MultoGracias  ;"  this 
nickname  arose  from  the  old  gentleman's  limited  vocabu- 
lary of  Italian.  When  he  sees  a  new  face,  he  at  once  com- 
mences an  acquaintanceship  by  blandly  asking,  "  Araby, 
bono,  non  bono  ? "  To  flatter  the  Arab's  national  pride  the 
reply  is  invariably  "  bono."  Then  comes  the  culminating 
point  to  the  conversation.  The  old  gentleman  smiles  all 
over  his  face,  lifts  his  hat,  bows  profoundly,  and,  in  a 
gratified  tone,  repeats  his  thanks,  "  Multo  gracias,  multo 
gracias,"  and  walks  contentedly  away.  This  journey  he 
thought  he  would  try  to  be  economical,  so  he  took  a 
second-class  berth,  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  accom- 
modation, he  paid  three  napoleons  extra  and  changed  to 
the  first-class  cabin ;  this  bit  of  extravagance  has  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind  ever  since.  To  add  to  his  distress,  he 
has  been  slightly  sea-sick,  and  unable  to  put  in  a  regular 
appearance  at  table  ;  he  now  slowly  and  desperately 
parades  the  deck  ;  when  any  one  approaches  him  he  holds 
up  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand  to  denote  his  loss  of  the 
three  napoleons,  and  thenw^ith  emotion  rubs  his  left  hand 
across  his  stomach,  and  mutters,  "  Non  e  mangere — non  e 
mangere."  The  whole  pantomime  is  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  of  dead  waste  of  capital  ;  he  can't  eat  a  bite  ;  the 
sixty  francs  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 
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Our  ship  lay  a  whole  day  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandrette, 
so  we  went  ashore.  This  town  was  founded  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Moslems,  the  Prophet 
Alexander.  The  intention  was  that  the  town  should  be 
the  great  terminating  point  of  the  caravan  trade  of  Syria  ; 
but  for  some  reason  it  has  never  been  a  place  of  import- 
ance, and  to-d<ay  there  is  not  a  more  wretched  apology  for 
a  seaport  in  all  Asia.  The  natives  are  a  gaudily-dressed,  lazy 
lot  of  fellows,  whose  chief  business  seems  to  be  to  lounge 
around  the  little  bazaar,  or  to  squat  in  a  caf£,  smoke  a 
nargileh,  and  play  dominoes.  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
miserable  little  town,  with  its  dirty,  shiftless  people,  was 
the  captain's  boat  from  a  British  man-of-war, which  arrived 
at  the  wharf  while  we  were  standing  there.  In  the  stern 
sat  the  captain,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  British  sailor.  He 
had  come  to  call  upon  the  Consul,  and  was  dressed  in  full 
uniform,  cocked  hat,  white  kid  gloves,  etc.  Twelve  sail- 
ors, attired  with  scrupulous  neatness,  made  the  boat  almost 
fly  through  the  water,  but  there  was  no  hurry  or  disorder  ; 
the  blades  of  the  oars  glistened  in  the  sunlight  as  they 
were  being  feathered,  and  the  entire  twelve  were  worked 
as  regularly  as  if  by  a  piece  of  machinery.  The  whole 
appearance  of  discipline  and  intelligence  struck  me  as 
being  a  good  sample  of  the  civilization  of  Europe,  Aas 
against  the  apathy  and  ignorance  which  prevails  in  the 
East. 

At  Alexandrette,  we  bade  farewell  to  our  old  Arabian 
friend,  and  also  to  another  passenger.  The  latter  was 
also  an  Arab,  but  of  an  entirely  different  stamp  from 
"  Multo  Gracias."  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Turkish 
army  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  late  Sal  tan,  Abdul  Aziz. 
Being  an  adherent  of  Murad  V.,  the  young  deposed  Sultan, 
who  is  now  confined  as  a  lunatic  at  Constantinople,  he  is 
out  of  favour  at  court,  and  is  returning  for  a  time  to  his 
home.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  the  passengers. 
Being  a  fine  linguist,  he  was  exceedingly  kind  and  service- 
able to  a  large  number  of  deck  passengers,  composed  of 
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many  nationalities,  which  we  had  on  board.  When  any 
of  them  were  sick,  and  unable  to  make  their  wants  under- 
stood to  the  swell  ship's  doctor,  this  generous  Arab  spared 
himself  no  pains  to  see  that  they  were  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  and  that  the  physician  did  not  neglect 
his  duty. 

At  Tripoli  we  anchored  for  a  day  and  went  into  town. 
A  tramway  connecting  the  inland  town  with  the  seaport 
has  just  been  finished.  Of  course  this  bit  of  enterprise 
was  not  undertaken  by  native  energy  ;  English  capital 
and  English  managers  had  to  be  imported.  We  were 
standing  near  one  of  the  new  cars,  and  debating  whether 
we  would  take  an  omnibus  or  walk  back  to  the  seaport  ; 
an  uncivilized-looking  fellow,  with  a  thoroughly  negro 
face,  and  dressed  in  a  tattered  costume,  heard  us  speaking, 
and  volunteered  some  information.  He  spoke  English 
with  a  pure  Cockney  accent,  dropping  bis  h's  in  orthodox 
style.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  this  lad,  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  just  been  caught  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  speak- 
ing English  as  fluently  as  any  of  us.  The  language  of  the 
Levant  is  French.  No  other  European  tongue  is  heard, 
not  even  English  or  German.  On  our  steamer  there  is 
not  a  soul  who  can  speak  English,  saving  always  two  ex- 
ceptions. Tripoli  boasts  of  miles  of  orange  groves.  We 
walked  through  some  of  them.  The  fruit  was  ripe,  and 
lots  of  it  tying  around  upon  the  ground  rotting  in  the  sun. 
I  was  informed  that  they  are  sold  upon  the  trees,  good 
and  bad  together,  at  the  rate  of  one  piastre  (about  four 
and  a  half  Canadian  cents)  per  hundred. 

The  next  morning  we  found  ourselves  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Bey  root,  the  most  important  seaport  and  com- 
mercial city  in  Syria.  Beyroot  is  the  terminating,  and 
sometimes  the  starting,  point  for  overland  tours  through 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  as  such  is  visited  by  many  trav- 
ellers ;  but  it  has  very  little  of  interest  within  itself. 

Our  chief  business  here  was  to  select  a  good  dragoman, 
and  enter  into  a  contract  with  him  for  a  visit  to  Baalbec, 
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Damascus,  and  back  to  Beyroot  ;  then  to  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  on  down  to  Jeri- 
cho and  Jerusalem.  It  is  early  in  the  season,  so  we  had 
our  choice  of  dragomans,  and  at  the  most  reasonable  figure. 
The  report  of  the  arrival  of  two  travellers  soon  spread, 
and  our  room  at  the  Hotel  d'Orient  was  literally  besieged 
by  a  lot  of  fellows,  each  of  whom  had  credentials  for 
honesty,  sobriety,  courage  in  emergencies — in  fact,  every 
virtue  which  it  would  be  possible  to  require  in  a  drago- 
man. There  is  not  a  single  railway  in  Syria,  and  there 
are  only  two  carriage-roads,  that  between  Beyroot  and 
Damascus,  and  that  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  so  all 
travelling  must  be  done  in  the  saddle.  One  may  go  to 
Damascus  in  the  diligence  of  the  French  company,  but  it 
is  a  cooped -up,  disagreeable  mode  of  travelling,  and  chiefly 
used  by  business  men  and  natives. 

The  result  of  this  undeveloped  state  of  the  country  is 
that  every  tourist  must  employ  a  dragoman.  The  drago- 
mans of  the  East  are  an  important  institution.  They 
were  originally  interpreters,  and  have  existed  as  a  separ- 
ate and  distinct  class  of  men  for  over  2,500  years.  To-day 
they  act  not  only  as  interpreters,  but  contract  with  the 
tourist  to  furnish  horses,  tents,  and  hotel  accommodation 
at  a  fixed  price  per  day,  and  so  relieve  a  traveller  of  all 
anxiety  and  responsibility  in  a  country  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  along  with  the  natives. 

After  holding  quite  a  levee  of  dragomans,  we  finally 
employed  a  young  fellow  who  was  privately  recommended 
as  honest  and  particularly  intelligent  ;  we,  however,  took 
the  precaution  to  only  contract  for  the  tour  to  Baalbec 
and  Damascus  and  back.  We  have  since  heartily  con- 
gratulated ourselves  upon  this. 

Last  Saturday  morning  we  set  out  blithe  and  gay  from 
our  hotel  at  Beyroot.  Our  horses  were  fresh  and  strong ; 
it  was  their  first  trip  this  season.  We  cantered  through 
the  city,  and  away  to  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon.  Our 
dragoman  is  a  big,  handsome  fellow,  a  native  Syrian,  over 
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six  feet  high,  and  dressed  very  finely.  He  is  altogether 
twice  as  great  a  swell  as  either  of  his  employers.  Like 
others  of  his  class,  he  is  an  excellent  linguist — English, 
French,  Italian  and  Turkish  are  almost  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  native  Arabic. 

We  rode  through  extensive  plantations  of  mulberry- 
trees,  and  up  the  highly-cultivated  slopes  of  Lebanon. 
During  our  ascent  of  this  famous  range  of  mountains,  we 
enjoyed  the  most  charming  views  of  Beyroot  and  of  the 
sea.  As  we  ascended  higher  and  still  higher,  the  city  be- 
came smaller  and  smaller  ;  and  finally,  when  we  reached 
the  snow-lirnit,  we  could  see  a  few  white  specks  on  the 
sea-shore,  which  we  knew  were  Beyroot.  but  which  looked 
like  a  small  village. 

In  the  valley  it  had  been  as  warm  as  a  Canadian  sum- 
mer day  ;  but  we  had  now  reached  a  height  of  over  five 
thousand  feet,  and  it  was  very  cold.  On  every  side  was 
deep  snow  ;  in  some  places  further  on,  the  road  was  cut 
through  snow,  at  least  ten  feet  in  depth.  Crowds  of  na- 
ti\7e  workmen,  in  the  employ  of  the  French  Company,  who 
own  the  road,  were  working  in  gangs  along  the  line,  clear- 
ing away  the  snow,  and  generally  making  the  way  easy 
for  the  diligence,  which  would  pass  that  way  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two. 

In  a  spot  near  the  Lebanon  Pass,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  sheltered  from  the  wind,  we  lunched.  The  dragoman, 
whom  we  call  Michael,  as  it  bears  some  faint  resemblance 
to  the  sound  of  his  Arabic  name,  fairly  outshone  himself 
on  this  lunch.  We  were  treated  like  kings.  It  was  a 

f3od  commencement.  I  have  never  been  at  the  North 
ole,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not  feel  any  colder 
than  it  did  to  cross  the  summit  of  the  Lebanon  Pass,  after 
having  ridden  up  out  of  a  warm  valley  ;  it  was  fearfully 
cold  ;  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  blue  sea.  In  front  of  us, 
behind  us,  and  everywhere,  we  could  see  nothing  but 
bleak  mountains  of  snow.  I  galloped  on,  hoping  to  reach 
the  point  where  we  would  commence  the  descent  into  the 
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valley  beyond,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  We  had  a  solid 
hour  of  existence  in  a  frigid  zone.  At  last  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  Pass,  and  commenced  the  descent.  Soon 
the  broad  and  fertile  valley  which  lies  between  the  Leba- 
non and  anti-Lebanon  ranges  came  into  view.  It  was  a 
welcome  sight.  The  winding  road  down  hill  is  very 
gradual  in  its  incline.  We  galloped  along  in  fine  spirits, 
but  soon  received  a  check.  At  a  turn  in  the  road  we  saw, 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us,  the  diligence  com- 
ing along  towards  us  at  a  rattling  gallop.  It  was  a  large, 
broad  vehicle,  drawn  by  six  horses,  three  abreast.  The 
road,  cut  through  the  solid  snow,  was  just  wide  enough 
to  allow  it  to  pass  along  easily,  but  there  was  no  room 
for  a  horseman.  We  were  in  a  dilemma  ;  there  was  no 
time  to  consider  ;  we  turned  our  horses  and  galloped 
back  a  considerable  distance  to  an  opening  in  the  road 
made  especially  for  horsemen.  We  had  not  been  stationed 
there  a  minute  before  the  diligence  dashed  past  us  and 
out  of  sight  in  the  winding  road.  This  meeting  had 
troubled  the  dragoman  for  some  time  before  it  occurred. 
After  an  eight  hours'  ride,  we  finally  pulled  up  at  the 
village  of  Shtora,  in  the  valley.  It  is  a  half-way  house 
between  Beyroot  and  Damascus.  The  next  morning  we 
started  early  for  Baalbec.  Leaving  the  fine  diligence  road, 
we  struck  out  north-east.  At  the  village  of  Kerak  Nuh, 
we  went  to  see  the  tomb  of  Noah.  On  an  elevated  terrace 
we  saw  a  building  about  ten  feet  high  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  feet  long.  We  were  permitted  to  enter. 
The  grave  itself,  which  is  about  three  feet  wide  at  the 
base  and  four  feet  high,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
interior,  namely,  forty-four  yards.  The  Mahommedans 
allege  that  the  body  of  the  Prophet  Noah  is  buried  here, 
and  they  hold  the  place  in  high  veneration.  Probably 
they  think  he  was  one  of  the  giants  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  in  which  Noah  was  commanded  to  build  the  Ark. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  a  giant  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  long  ?  Near  the  prophet's  head  is  a  small  piece 
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of  ancient-looking  stone.  This  is  an  enchanted  thing.  It 
can  cure  diseases,  but,  of  course,  only  through  the  agency 
of  the  virtues  of  the  prophet.  It  is  the  etiquette  for 
everyone  who  has  been  cured  to  make  an  offering  at  the 
p  t  ophet's  shrine.  From  time  immemorial  handkerchiefs 
of  silk  and  of  common  stuff  have  been  placed  over  the  top 
of  the  grave,  so  that  to-day  they  lie  there  in  deep  folds. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  a  small  dome-shaped 
observatory,  about  ten  feet  high.  Here  the  Moslems  say 
Noah  was  wont  to  sit,  smoke  his  nargileh,  and  keep  an 
eye  on  his  three  sons,  who  were  tending  the  flocks.  This 
is  a  nice  tradition,  but  its  authenticity  is  slightly  impaired 
by  two  facts — first,  Noah  was  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  high  (according  to  their  own  story),  and  could 
hardly  get  his  foot  into  so  little  a  place ;  secondly,  tobacco 
is  a  comparatively  modern  luxury.  America  claims  the 
glory  of  having  introduced  it  to  the  benighted  Syrians.* 
We  lunched  at  the  village  of  Talliyeh,  a  typical  collec- 
tion of  Arab  huts. 

The  dragoman  spread  our  table-cloth  on  a  piece  of  grass 
about  twenty  yards  distant  from  the  village.  The  whole 
population  turned  out  to  see  us  with  as  much  curiosity  as 
if  we  were  Barnum's  circus.  Before  we  were  half  through 
lunch  a  crowd  of  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  boys  and 
babies  had  made  a  circle  around  us,  and  were  discussing 
our  appearance  and  what  we  had  to  eat.  The  dragoman 
translated  to  us  what  they  were  saying.  One,  more  wise 
than  the  rest,  boldly  alleged  that  we  were  travellers  from 
England,  that  little  island  far  away  made  of  solid  gold, 
and  where  every  inhabitant  was  as  rich  as  Solomon. 
Another  said  that  if  only  the  Arabs  could  have  meat  to 
eat  once  a  day,  then  each  Arab  would  be  as  strong  as  ten 
Englishmen.  The  fact  is,  the  Syrian  peasantry  only  eat 
meat  once  a  year. 

We  had  a  box  of  sardines.      One   fellow,   who  had 

*  I  have  learned  since  that  the  Syrians  claim  that  the  tobacco  plant  is  in- 
digenous to  Syria  as  well  as  America. 
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evidently  travelled,  recognised  the  sardines,  and  an- 
nounced the  fact  in  a  very  learned  way  to  the  cr<5wd. 
This  knowledge  of  European  luxuries  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation  for  worldly  wisdom.  As  to  our  appearance, 
they  thought  our  ruddy  faces  betokened  great  strength, 
and  they  respected  us  accordingly.  It  was  a  pleasant 
canter  across  the  plain.  About  four  p.m.  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  which  are  in  some  respects 
the  most  famous  in  the  world.  The  celebrated  six  Co- 
rinthian columns  reared  their  heads  before  us — stately 
sentinels  over  the  wreck  of  a  great  city. 
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BAALBEC  AND  DAMASCUS. 

THE  LARGEST  BUILDING  STONES  EVER  USED — THE  BAZAARS  OF  DAMASCUS— 
THE  BEDOUINS— AN  ENGLISH  LADY  OF  TITLE  MARRIED  TO  A  BEDOUIN  SHEIK 
— STRAIGHT  STREET — THE  PLACE  OF  PAUL'S  CONVERSION — A  RAINBOW  AT 
NOAH'S  TOMB. 

DAMASCUS,  SYRIA, 

February,  1880. 

tHE  ruins  of  Baalbec  are,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
massive  in  the  world.  Judging  from  what  remains 
of  this  once  famous  city  of  Syria,  the  architecture 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  refined  or  in  such  excel- 
lent taste  as  that  employed  on  the  temples  at  Rome  and 
Athens.  The  Syrians,  with  their  Oriental  love  of  splen- 
dour and  display,  enriched  the  capitals  and  cornices  of 
their  columns  to  such  a  degree  that  it  rather  detracts  from 
their  dignity.  Baalbec  of  to-day  is  a  wretched  little 
town  built  along  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis  of  the 
ancient  city.  As  we  rode  through  the  town  we  were  as- 
sailed on  all  sides  by  cries  of  "  Bakksheesk!  Bakhsheesh  ! " 
Children  on  the  roofs  of  the  small  Syrian  mud-houses  took 
up  the  cry.  They  had  not  the  faintest  hope  of  getting 
anything;  but  it  is  a  habit  of  long  standing,  and  they 
never  let  a  Frank  pass  by  without  giving  him  the  bene- 
lit  of  it. 

At  Baalbec  our  dragoman  showed  the  first  signs  of 
weakness.  He  who  was  to  guide  us  over  the  ruins  and  ex- 
plain them  did  not  even  know  the  way  into  the  Acropolis. 
Finally,  after  struggling  through  dark  passages  and  great 
vaulted  chambers,  we  emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and 
stood  beside  the  far-famed  Temple  of  the  Sun.  1  won't 
describe  the  ruins,  but  will  merely  mention  two  of  the 
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chief  features.  In  the  midst  of  a  bewildering  mass  of  bro- 
ken columns,  defaced  capitals  and  crumbling  masonry,  rise 
the  six  columns,  now  the  only  surviving  monument  of  the 
Great  Temple,  once  famous  for  its  magnificence  all  the 
world  over.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  about  sixty 
feet  hi.^h ;  but,  with  the  addition  of  the  base  and  the  archi- 
trave, as  viewed  from  the 
south  side,  the  whole  is 
nearly  ninety  feet.  When 
riding  over  the  plain,  we 
had  seen  these  huge  senti- 
nels at  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  The  marble  used  is 
not  so  fine,  nor  is  the  work- 
manship so  delicate,  as  that 
to  be  seen  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens;  but  still  there 
is  a  rugged  grandeur  and 
massiveness  in  the  work  at 
Baalbec,  which  is  very  im- 
pressive. 

The  early  history  of  Baal- 
bec is  lost  in  obscurity;  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  build- 
ers of  its  magnificent  tem- 
ples. It  is  said  that  there 
is  not  to-day  in  the  whole 
world,  notwithstanding  our 
boasted  civilization  and  our 
fancied  onward  strides  in 
engineering,  sufficient  pow- 
er to  do  what  the  builders 
at  Baalbec  did  so  long  ago 
that  the  period  is  unknown. 
In  one  of  the  side  walls  of 
the  Great  Temple  there  are  three  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
which  are  the  largest  ever  used  in  any  building.  One  of 
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them  is  sixty -four  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  high,  and  thirteen 
feet  thick.  The  other  two  are  each  about  a  foot  shorter. 
These  gigantic  stones  are  each  one  solid  piece,  and  were 
carried  from  the  quarry  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
and  lifted  up  nineteen  feet  into  their  present  position.  By 
what  system  of  concentrated  forces  this  great  feat  was 
performed  will  probably  for  ever  remain  a  mystery.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  steam  could  have  been  used.  It  must 
have  been  done  by  the  united  strength  of  men,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  the  rise  of  an  inclined  plane;  but  they  could  not 
have  been  men  like  we  see  to-day  in  Syria.  There  surely 
were  giants  in  those  days.  The  words  of  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  may  be  literally  true :  "  In  the  days  of 
Noah  there  were  giants ;  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown,  the  children  of  the  sons  of  God." 

And  what  place  in  all  the  East  did  they  dwell  in,  if  not 
near  Baalbec  ?  Within  twenty  miles  is  the  village  where 
Noah  lived  and  died,  and  where  his  tomb  is  still  carefully 
preserved  and  honoured.  Within  fifteen  miles  of  Baalbec 
is  the  place  where,  Moslem  tradition  says,  "Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span,"  and  where  Cain  slew  his  brother.  Ten 
miles  further  on  is  the  Arabian  Garden  of  Eden,  where 
our  first  parents  were  created  and  for  their  sin  expelled. 
The  city  of  Baalbec  rose  in  the  midst  of  this  land  of  the 
first  patriarchs  ;  and  if  there  were  giants  in  those  days, 
then  they  were  the  builders  of  the  foundations  of  the 
temples,  which  stand  to-day  looking  down  in  calm  disdain 
on  the  wretched  mud  villages  of  the  19th  century.  An- 
other stone,  still  larger,  lies  in  the  quarry.  It  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  its  prodigious  size,  71  feet  long,  14  feet  high, 
and  13  feet  wide.  It  lies  as  the  masons  left  it  centuries  ago, 
nearly  finished  at  the  top  arid  side,  but  not  yet  separated 
from  the  rock  beneath.  It  has  been  well  compared  to  two 
railway  freight  cars  of  the  largest  pattern  placed  end  to 
end. 

We  returned  to  Shtora,  and  from  thence  on  the  fine, 
well-kept  road  of  the  French  Company  to  Damascus. 
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The  Syrian  peasantry  appear  to  be  very  friendly.  When 
passing  them  on  the  road,  we  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, addressed  with  "  Neharak  sa  id, "  which  is  the  Ara- 
bic of  "  may  your  day  be  happjr."  The  proper  reply  to 
this,  and  one  Avhich  they  always  expect,  as  our  dragoman 
informed  us,  is  "  Allah  yesabbihkum  bil-kher,"  wh;ch 
means,  "  God  grant  thee  a  good  morning.  "  They  accom- 
pany their  salutation  by  solemnly  touching  their  chest 
with  the  right  hand,  and  then  touching  their  forehead 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers. 

From  the  fact  that  there  are  (with  a  couple  of  excep- 
tions) no  carriage -roads  in  Syria,  all  merchandise  is  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  mules,  horses  and  camels. 
This  mode  of  transportation  is  very  primitive,  and  a  great 
waste  of  strength.  The  unfortunate  beasts  of  burden 
can't  carry  on  their  backs  anything  like  the  weight  they 
could  draw.  We  frequently  met  trains  of  camels  on  the 
mountains.  They  are,  however,  more  fitted  for  the  desert ; 
where  they  are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  they  can  live  for 
five  or  six  days  on  one  supply  of  water. 

Damascus  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  It 
was  founded  by  the  grandson  of  Noah,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

I  have  read  of  no  less  than  three  of  the  prophets  (there 
may  be  more)  who  have  prophesied  in  strong  terms 
against  this  queen  city  of  the  desert ;  but  it  remains  to- 
day, what  it  has  always  been,  a  prosperous  city,  and  the 
earthly  paradise  of  the  Arabians.  The  greatest  of  gener- 
als and  the  proudest  of  kingdoms  have  fought  to  possess 
it.  David,  the  grand  old  Israelitish  general,  conquered 
the  town  after  a  bloody  war.  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
his  march  of  conquest,  found  at  Damascus  the  treasures 
and  the  harem  of  his  enemy  Darius.  Here  Pompey  sat 
in  Roman  state  and  received  the  homage  of  the  tribes. 
Against  Damascus  the  Crusaders  marched  with  religious 
zeal,  but  failed  to  get  within  its  walls. 

It  is  the  most  thoroughly  Eastern  city  we  have  yet 
visited.  Lying,  as  it  does,  seventy  miles  from  the  sea- 
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coast,  separated  from  it  by  two  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
Damascus  is  to-day  a  purely  Oriental  capital,  as  yet  un- 
influenced by  European  manners  and  customs. 

The  bazaars  are  well  worth  visiting — in  some  respects 
more  interesting  than  those  of  Constantinople.  There 
^are  distinct  bazaars  for  each  kind  of  merchandise — for 
silks,  for  saddles,  for  copper-smiths,  for  guns  and  swords, 
for  nargilehs,  for  books,  etc.,  etc.  During  business  hours, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  hum  and  noise.  The  narrow, 
vaulted  passages  are  thronged  with  people  dressed  in 
bright,  gaudy  colours.  Passing  to  and  fro  are  donkeys 
with  heavily-laden  panniers,  being  urged  forward  by  a 
sharp  stick.  Occasionally  a  heavy  shadow  is  thrown 
across  the  passage,  and  a  caravan  of  camels  fresh  from  the 
Syrian  desert  winds  its  way  slowly  along,  until  it  arrives 
at  one  of  the  numerous  khans,  where  it  turns  in,  and  the 
weary  beasts  are  unloaded. 

The  Damascene  women  almost,  without  exception,  veil 
their  faces  with  the  yashmak.  When  shopping  in  the 
bazaars,  they  look  like  veritable  ghosts,  their  outer  cloth- 
ing consisting  of  a  single  pure  white  linen  garment,  hang- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  feet.  They  frequently 
walk  in  groups,  sometimes  six  or  eight  weird-like  figures 
gliding  from  shop  to  shop  together.  The  Bedouins  can  be 
seen  here  in  large  numbers ;  their  home,  the  boundless 
desert,  where  they  live  from  January  to  December,  in  their 
black  tents,  lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  Damascus. 
The  men  dress  in  a  dark-coloured  cloak,  called  an 
"  abayeh  ;"  around  their  heads  is  arrayed  a  silk  shawl  of 
brown,  yellow,  and  gold.  It  is  called  the  "  Keffieyeh." 
They  are  generally  tall,  muscular,  swarthy,  dignified-look- 
ing fellows,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  what  they 
really  are,  the  freest  and  most  independent  of  men.  They 
are  not  bothered  by  cares  of  business.  They  have  no 
votes,  and  are,  therefore,  never  button -holed  by  aspiring 
M.P.'s  or  aldermen.  They  own  no  lands  or  houses,  and 
recognize  no  sovereign  or  government  but  that  of  their 
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hereditary  Sheik.  They  are  as  free  as  the  air  of  heaven, 
and,  if  they  possess  a  fleet  horse,  are  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long.  Apropos  of  the  Bedouins  :  a  few  years  ago  an 
English  lady  of  title  was  travelling  in  Syria.  She  was 
captured  by  some  wandering  Arabs,  and  her  life  was  in 
peril.  The  powerful  Bedouin  Sheik,  Megivel,  interposed 
and  saved  her  life  and  property.  The  result  of  this  meet- 
ing in  the  desert  was  in  the  highest  degree  romantic. 
The  course  of  true  love  for  once  ran  smooth.  Megivel  and 
the  English  lady  became  betrothed,  and  in  due  time  mar- 
ried. They  are  now  living  in  a  charming  place,  a  short 
distance  out  of  Damascus. 

We  went  to  see  the  spot,  outside  the  city  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  where  Saul  saw  the  vision  from  heaven, 
and  was  converted  from  a  persecutor  of  the  Nazarenes  to 
an  ardent  and  powerful  disciple  of  Christianity.  On  the 
bare,  open  road,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from 
the  walls,  the  marvellous  occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  house  of  Ananias,  the  holy  man,  who,  by  the 
command  of  God,  cured  Saul  of  his  blindness,  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  Latin  chapel.  Near  by  is  Straight  Street, 
where  Saul  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Judas,  and  where  he 
was  miraculously  found  by  Ananias.  This  street,  if  it 
were  in  a  Canadian  city,  would  be  regarded  as  a  model  of 
crookedness  ;  but  at  Damascus  it  is  very  properly  called 
straight.  Most  of  the  streets  here,  as,  in  fact,  in  all  Euro- 
pean cities,  are  narrow,  and  make  no  pretence  at  keeping 
straight  for  longer  than  a  train  of  four  or  five  camels. 
Straight  Street  also  is  .comparatively  wide.  In  some 
places,  for  a  few  yards  at  a  time,  it  actually  reaches  the 
width  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet.  In  the  barracks, 
on  this  celebrated  street,  a  window  is  pointed  out,  from 
whence,  in  1860,  the  signal  was  given,  with  the  approval 
and  connivance  of  the  Turkish  Government,  to  massacre 
the  Christians.  This  brutal  massacre  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  infuriated  and  jealous  Turks  at  Damascus, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  north  of  Syria,  murdered  within  a 
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short  time  more  than  fourteen  thousand  defenceless 
Christians.  I  am  informed  that  at  the  city  of  Beyroot  the 
situation  was  very  critical.  The  Moslems  had  assembled 
in  great  crowds,  and  were  about  to  commence  the  attack. 
A  black  fljig  of  distress  had  been  hoisted  from  the  house 
of  one  of  the  Consuls.  Fortunately,  at  that  moment  a 
Russian  man-of-war  arrived  in  port.  The  captain  and 
crew  at  once  came  on  shore.  Being  informed  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  the  captain  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the 
Turkish  Pasha,  and  by  means  of  threats  of  personal  vio- 
lence forced  the  Pasha  to  give  orders  to  disperse  the 
crowds,  and  thus  saved  the  lives  and  property  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Beyroot. 

At  Damascus,  the  fearless  preaching  of  Paul  gave  mortal 
offence  to  the  Jews.  "  They  took  counsel  to  kill  him,  and 
watched  the  gates  day  and.  night.  Then  his  disciples 
took  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a 
basket."  The  place  in  the  wall  where  he  was  let  down, 
is  still  pointed  out.  The  descent  was  about  twenty  feet. 

Over  twenty-seven  hundred  years  ago,  when  Damascus 
was  an  ancient  Eastern  capital,  there  lived  there  Naaman, 
captain  of  the  hosts  of  the  king  of  Syria.  Although  brave 
and  powerful,  he  was  a  leper.  A  little  Jewish  maid,  a  cap- 
tive in  his  household,  told  him  of  the  great  prophet  of 
Samaria,  who  could  cure  him.  The  simple  cure  prescribed 
by  Elisha  of  washing  in  the  Jordan  disgusted  the  proud 
soldier  of  Syria,  who  replied,  "Are  not Abana  and  Pharpar, 
rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? 
May  I  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean  ?  "  He  had  good 
reason  to  boast  of  the  waters  of  Damascus.  The  same 
streams  flow  there  to-day,  under  the  names  of  the  Barada 
and  El-Awaj,  and  furnish  abundance  of  pure  cold  water 
for  the  houses,  the  gardens  and  the  streets  of  the  city.  The 
great  boon  of  this  unlimited  supply  can  never  be  appre- 
ciated by  one  who  has  not  seen  what  a  dry, desert,  parched- 
up  country  the  greater  part  of  Syria  is.  We  visited  the 
house  of  Naaman  a  short  distance  outside  the  walls. 
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Strange  to  say,  the  place,  although  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
is  now  used  as  a  resort  for  lepers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  at  Damascus  is  its 
private  palaces,  which  are  famed  for  their  magnificence. 
We  visited  several  of  them.  In  the  house  of  Shammai,  a 
Jew,  a  richly-furnished  apartment  is  shown.  The  walls 
are  of  delicately-carved  marbles  and  lofty  mirrors.  The 
divans  which  surround  the  room  are  covered  with  the 
finest  silk  for  which  Damascus  is  so  famous.  The  floor  is 
of  inlaid  fine  marbles  of  different  colours.  A  fountain,  sup- 
ported by  four  griffins,  adorns  the  centre  of  the  floor.  It 
is,  of  course,  forbidden  for  any  European  to  see  the  harem 
of  a  Turkish  gentleman.  We  were  invariably  kept  wait- 
ing in  a  vestibule  for  four  or  five  minutes,  so  that  the 
ladies  might  have  time  to  retire.  At  one  palace,  however, 
in  passing  through  a  corridor,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
harem.  In  a  room,  about  twenty  feet  square,  there  were 
eight  or  ten  ladies.  The  room  was  furnished  in  costly 
style,  with  heavy  Persian  carpets  and  luxurious  divans. 
The  wives  were  reclining  in  easy  attitudes  and  nearly  all 
of  them  smoking  nargilehs.  The  ladies  of  Damascus  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty.  Two  we  saw  in  the  harem 
were  really  beautiful.  They  had  black  hair,  dark  eyes, 
and  faultless  complexions.  At  one  house  we  were  treated 
with  great  hospitality.  The  owner  personally  showed  us 
all  over  the  spacious  apartments,  and  finally  invited  us  to 
take  coffee  with  him  in  his  private  smoking-room.  The 
great  mosque  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  The  minaret 
on  the  south-east  side  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture. 
According  toMahommedan  tradition,  our  Saviour  will  take 
His  place  on  the  summit  of  this  minaret,  at  the  beginning 
of  that  awful  day  in  the  future — the  day  of  the  last  judg- 
ment. 

Our  dragoman,  Michael,  has  proved  himself  an  utter 
failure.  In  the  labyrinth  of  streets  at  Damascus,  he  is  like 
a  fish  out  of  water.  The  only  places  he  knows  anything 
of  are  the  horse-market  and  the  bazaars.  He,  however, 
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seems  to  be  acquainted  with  a  great  many  people,  and 
gets  out  of  his  difficulties  by  asking  his  way.  At  one  time, 
when  walking  along  Straight  Street,  we  had  no  less  than 
six  guides,  all  talking  at  once,  no  two  of  them  agreeing 
upon  the  locality  of  the  house  of  Ananias.  The  environs 
of  Damascus  are  especially  interesting.  We  rode  out  to 
the  hill  of  Kasiun,  which  overlooks  the  city.  The  view 
here  is  charming.  Below  us  lay  an  oasis  in  a  desert.  In 
the  in  ids  t  of  this  fertile  spot  was  spread  out  the  world- 
renowned  city  of  Damascus,  with  its  mosques,  its  domes, 
minarets,  gardens  and  palaces.  Beyond  lay  the  Syrian 
desert,  a  wilderness  of  sand  and  scorching  heat.  The  Mos- 
lems hold  the  hill  of  Kasiun  as  a  sacred  thing.  Many 
great  events,  according  to  their  traditions,  have  occurred 
here.  From  its  summit  Mahomet  gazed  upon  the  scene 
of  beauty  below  him  and  said,  "  Man  can  only  enter  into 
one  paradise.  I  must  strive  for  the  one  above."  Thus 
speaking,  the  camel-driver  turned  away  and  did  not  enter 
the  gates  of  the  earthly  paradise. 

No  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  so  much  scoffed  at  and 
ridiculed  by  the  Moslems  as  that  of  the  Trinity.  They 
allege  that  to  believe  it  is  to  believe  an  impossibility. 
On  this  hill  the  legend  is  that  Abraham  dwelt,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God  was  revealed  to  him. 

The  Mahommedans  have  also  located  the  Garden  of  Eden 
at  Damascus.  After  the  fall,  Adam  and  Eve  lived  on  the 
hill,  and  here  the  first  murder  ever  recorded  was  commit- 
ted. In  a  cavern  in  the  hill-side  we  were  shown  the  spot 
where  the  dead  body  of  Abel  was  hidden  by  Cain.  The 
reddish  rock  surrounding  the  cave  is  said  to  have  been 
made  so  by  the  indelible  stains  of  Abel's  blood. 

I  forgot  to  mention  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the 
Damascus  road.  We  had  been  riding  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  been  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain.  On  emerg- 
ing into  the  valley,  between  the  Lebanon  and  the  anti- 
Lebanon  ranges,  the  sun  suddenly  shone  out  brightly  and 
strongly.  To  the  north  of  us,  a  double  rainbow  appeared 
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in  the  sky,  stretching  apparently  exactly  from  one  side 
of  the  valley  to  the  other.  It  was  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  rainbow  I  ever  saw.  Strange  to  say,  we  were 
within  sight  of  Noah's  tomb,  and  one  end  of  the  heavenly 
arch  appeared  to  touch  the  patriarch's  grave.  God's  cov- 
enant with  Noah  that  a  flood  should  never  again  utterly 
destroy  man  off  the  face  of  the  earth  was  exemplified 
before  us  in  the  very  place  where  the  promise  was  first 
given :  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be 
for  a  token  for  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 


A  NEW  DRAGOMAN— TYRE  AND  SIUON— HIRAM,  THE  FRIEND  OF  SOLOMON- 
PREVALENCE  OF  BLINDNESS — ACRE,  THE  SCENE  OF  NAPOLEON'S  DEFEAT — 
MOUNT  CARMEL — A  SPLENDID  MONASTERY  IN  A  MAGNIFICENT  SITUATION  — 
NAZARETH,  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION,  AND  OF  NEARLY  ALL  OF 
CHRIST'S  LIFE — MARY'S  WELL,  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL  GIRLS  OF  NAZARETH. 

NAZARETH,  PALESTINE, 

March,  1880. 

FTER  an  eight  days'  trip  to  Baalbec  and  Damas- 
cus, we  returned  to  Beyroot.  Here  we  determined 
to  get  rid  of  Michael,  our  dragoman ;  he  had 
proved  himself  a  perfect  failure.  The  only  opportunities 
he  had  for  displaying  a  little  gumption  were  at  the  two 
cities,  and  there  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  Really,  what 
Michael  does  not  know  about  his  business  would  fill  a  large 
book.  After  considerable  negotiation,we  finally  entered  into 
a  written  contract  with  a  Syrian  dragoman  named  Ibraham 
Elias  to  conduct  us  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Sidon,  Tyre, 
Mount  Carmel,  Nazareth,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Mount  Tabor 
and  Nabulus.  We  made  an  early  start  last  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  were  soon  cantering  along  the  sea-shore  on  the 
way  to  Sidon.  Our  party  is  small,  but  formidable.  We 
are  armed  with  a  revolver,  a  pistol,  a  gun,  a  sword  and  a 
dagger.  The  dragoman  is  a  terrible-looking  fellow,  quite 
a  perambulating  man-of-war.  He  wears  a  blue  coat  with 
large  brass  buttons,  part  of  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian 
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naval  officer ;  ov^r  his  shoulder  is  slung  a  single-barrelled 
gun,  which  always  hangs  fire  ;  from  his  belt  hangs  a 
long  sword,  highly  ornamented  outside,  but  very  rusty- 
looking  when  drawn  from  the  scabbard ;  in  the  belt  is 
stuck  a  dagger,  which  Ibraham  says  would  "  Make  dead 
much  Bedouin,"  if  we  were  attacked.  The  head-covering 
is  probably  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  dragoman's 
costume  ;  his  hat  is  covered  with  a  large  keffiyeh  of  red 
and  yellow  silk,  the  bright-coloured  little  tassels  hanging 
all  about  his  shoulders.  Ibraham-is  a  man  of  medium 
size,  with  black  whiskers. and  bright  eyes,  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  business.  He 
assures  us  that  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  <pass  through 
Palestine  unarmed,  as  the  people  are  poor,  and  frequently 
attack  travellers. 

Our  journey  was  enlivened  by  tales  of  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  many  English  tourists.  He  says  that  the  pre- 
vailing idea  in  the  mind  of  a  Bedouin  is  that  every  trunk 
of  an  European  traveller  is  half  filled  with  clothes,  and 
half  with  bags  of  gold.  In  my  opinion,  the  dragomans 
greatly  exaggerate  these  stories  in  order  to  increase  their 
own  importance. 

The  road  along  the  sea-coast  commands  a  beautiful 
view,  but  the  most  of  the  way  it  is  fearfully  hard  work  for 
the  horses.  Of  course  there  is  no  car riage- road ;  it  is 
simply  a  donkey  path.  For  miles  it  may,  without  injus- 
tice, be  compared  to  riding  over  large,  loose  cobble-stones. 
When  about  half  way  to  Sidon,  we  nearly  had  an  acci- 
dent. The  dragoman,  with  his  strong,  big-footed  horse, 
led  the  way  across  some  sands  which  were  covered  about 
two  feet  deep  with  the  water  of  the  sea.  The  place 
proved  to  be  a  quicksand.  Ibraham's  horse  struggled 
through,  but  mine,  which  was  of  light  Arabian  build,  with 
small  feet,  came  to  grief.  I  got  fairly  into  the  quicksands ; 
my  horse,  though  plucky  and  active,  sank  above  his 
knees,  floundered  helplessly,  and  finally  fell  on  his  side 
into  the  sea.  I  was  standing  in  the  sands,  gradually 
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sinking,  and  had  difficulty  in  keeping  4he  poor  beast's 
head  from  dropping  altogether  beneath  the  water.  Af- 
fairs looked  alarming  for  a  few  minutes.  Ibraham  was 
excited,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  horse's 
body  and  the  saddle  were  nearly  all  under  water,  and 
apparently  sinking  out  of  sight.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  the  unfortunate  beast  making  a  desperate 
effort,  and  finally  extricating  himself  from  the  treacher- 
ous sands.  This  contretemps  put  a  damper  on  Ibraham's 
flow  of  spirits.  He  t*4d  me  he  thought  the  horse  "  would 
be  ted  for  sure."  After  an  eight  hours'  ride,  we  arrived 
at  Sidon,  and  were  received  hospitably  at  the  Latin  mon- 
astery. This  monastery  is  just  such  a  one  as  existed  in 
the  days  of  the  Crusades.  As  we  rode  through  the  nar- 
row, stone-paved  streets  of  the  town,  we  saw  looming  up 
before  us  by  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  the  vast,  solid, 
fort-like  walls  of  the  monastery.  We  entered  through  a 
large  gate  studded  with  iron  bolts,  and  into  a  spacious 
paved  court.  After  dismounting  from  our  horses,  we 
were  conducted  through  long,  vaulted  passages  to  our 
rooms.  These  were  also  vaulted  chambers,  built  of  solid 
stone.  On  the  table  was  an  antique  brass  Roman  lamp, 
the  first  I  ever  saw  in  practical  use.  The  stone  floor,  the 
bare  furniture  and  the  crucifix  upon  the  wall  reminded 
me  forcibly  of  the  simple  austerity  of  monkish  life.  We 
were  tired.  The  monks  were  kind  and  hospitable,  and 
gave  us  an  excellent  supper. 

Sidon,  once  the  rival  of  Tyre,  as  mistress  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  is  now  a  town  of  about  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. It  has  been  ravaged  and  burnt  by  nearly 
every  conqueror  of  Syria  ;  but,  like  a  phoenix,  has  again 
and  again  risen  from  its  ashes.  Six  times  has  it  been 
razed  "to  the  ground,  and  six  times  it  has  struggled  back 
again  to  prosperity. 

The  next  day  we  pushed  on  to  Tyre,  skirting  along  the 
sea-shore  throughout  the  day.  The  road  was  horrible. 
There  is  no  proper  system  of  municipal  government  in 
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Syria,  and  so  the  public  highways,  such  as  they  are,  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  many  places  the  mules 
and  donkeys  have  worn  stepping-places  in  the  rock.  Their 
short  strides  are  not  suitable  to  a  horse,  and  so  the  horses 
have  to  pick  their  way  with  painful  care. 

Tyre,  like  many  of  the  Phoenician  coast  cities,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  piece  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  In  the 
days  when  Solomon  contemplated  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  Tyre  had  a  famous  king.  Hiram,  the  Tyrian 
monarch,  had  been  a  warm  friend  to  David,  king  of  Israel, 
and  was  afterwards  a  staunch  ally  of  Solomon.  Hiram 
sent  his  men  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  to  bring  down 
cedar  for  the  Great  Temple.  And  Solomon  had  seventy 
thousand  that  bare  burdens,  and  eighty  thousand  hewers 
in  the  mountains.  "  And  the  king  commanded,  and  they 
brought  great  stones,  costly  stones,  and  hewed  stones  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  house,"  "And  Solomon's  build- 
ers, and  Hiram's  builders  did  hew  them,  and  the  stone- 
squarers.  So  they  prepared  timber  and  stones  to  build 
the  house." 

Tyre  of  to-day  is  a  walled  city,  with  about  five  thous- 
and people,  chiefly  Mahommedans.  It  has  no  commercial 
importance,  as  the  whole  trade  of  the  coast  has  been  di- 
verted to  the  rapidly-growing  city  of  Beyroot.  When 
Christ  visited  the  district  of  -Tyre  and  Sidon,  Tyre  was  a 
great  commercial  city,  and  wielded  immense  influence  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  indefatigable  Paul  afterwards 
came  to  Tyre  and  sojourned  there  for  seven  days.  Here, 
as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Syria,  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
are  afflicted  with  ophthalmia.  This  disease  is  a  terrible 
one,  and  I  am  informed  is  infectious.  In  many  cases  I 
have  seen  children  totally  blind;  but  it  is  more  usual  to  find 
the  children  with  inflamed,  diseased  eyes,  and  the  blind 
amongst  the  older  people.  When  Christ  cured  the  people 
of  this  frightful  scourge,  no  wonder  that  they  fell  down 
and  worshipped  him  as  a  God.  What  a  blessing  it  would 
be  if  a  Great  Healer  were  to  come  to  these  parts  to-day  ! 
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About  three  hours'  ride  from  the  town  is  shown  the  tomb 
of  Hiram.  After  the  king  of  Tyre  had  spent  his  time 
and  substance  in  helping  to  build  the  temple,  Solomon 
made  him  a  present  of  twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Galilee. 
"  And  Hiram  went  to  see  them,  and  they  pleased  him  not, 
and  he  said,  What  cities  are  these  which  thou  hast  given 
me,  my  brother  ?"  I  quite  sympathize  with  Hiram.  If 
the  cities  were  anything  like  the  collection  of  mud  huts 
one  sees  to-day  in  the  land  of  Galilee,  then  it  would  be 
more  bother  to  collect  the  taxes  than  the  places  were 
worth.  It  was  not  generous  of  Solomon  to  palm  off  the 
worst  part  of  his  dominions  on  the  unsuspecting  Hiram. 
On  our  way  to  Acre  we  stopped  at  midday  to  lunch  at  a 
khan.  A  fine  spring  of  water  gushed  out  near  by.  The 
village  girls  were  passing  to  and  fro  with  their  water- 
pitchers,  which,  like  the  maidens  of  old,  they  carry  upon 
their  heads.  One  little  girl  was  very  pretty.  She  was 
playing  in  front  of  her  father's  house.  Her  costume  was 
not  elaborate ;  it  consisted  solely  and  simply  of  a  small 
straw  hat  to  preserve  her  complexion — a  clear  case  of 
beauty  unadorned. 

The  approach  to  Acre  is  most  deceptive.  For  over 
two  hours  it  lay  before  us  in  the  plain,  apparentfy  quite 
close.  The  city  is  walled  ;  there  is  only  one  gate,  and  this 
is  always  closed  at  sunset.  It  was  nearly  sundown;  we 
galloped  along  expecting  to  arrive  at  the  gate  in  a  short 
time,  but  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  distance 
seemed  never  to  shorten.  At  last  we  passed  through  the 
gate  just  in  time,  and  were  received  at  the  Franciscan 
monastery.  The  little  town  of  Acre  has  had  a  chequered 
history.  Many  important  armies  have  besieged  it,  but  I 
fancy  it  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  the  fact  that  the 
invincible  Napoleon,  although  he  made  eight  desperate 
assaults  upon  it,  was  finally  forced  to  abandon  the  siege 
as  fruitless.  We  rode  around  the  interior  of  the  walls. 
They  are  stout  and  strong,  apparently  able  to  stand 
another  siege  of  some  "  petit  caporal."  Across  a  large  bay 
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from  Acre  lies  the  celebrated  Mount  Carmel,  and  at  its 
base  the  town  of  Haifa.  We  rode  over  to  Carmel,  as- 
cended the  mountain,  and  spent  a  night  in  the  splendid 
Monastery  which  surmounts  it.  The  mountain  extends 
far  into  the  sea.  The  view  is  magnificent.  To  the  north 
lies  picturesque  and  snugly-fortified  Acre  ;  below  is  Haifa, 
with  its  prosperous  colony  of  Germans  ;  to  the  west  is 
the  boundless  blue  Mediterranean,  with  an  occasional  sail 
dotting  its  surface.  The  situation  of  Carmel  strikes  one 
as  bold,  free  and  grand.  The  mountain  juts  beyond  the 
mainland  into  the  ocean;  with  its  fine  edifice  on  the 
summit,  it  is  a  huge  ocean  watch  tower.  The  ground  on 
which  we  walked  was  once  the  scene  of  the  Prophet 
Elijah's  great  trial  of  the  false  prophets.  The  men  of 
Baal  prayed  to  their  god  to  send  fire  down  from  heaven 
upon  their  altar,  but  no  fire  came.  "  Elijah  mocked  them, 
and  said,  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god ;  either  he  is  talking, 
or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  perad venture 
he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked/'  The  false  prophets 
paid  dearly  for  measuring  swords  with  Elijah,  the  peo- 
ple, convinced  that  they  were  humbugs,  slaughtered  the 
whole  four  hundred  and  fifty.  A  cave  in  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain  is  shown  where,  tradition  says.  Joseph 
and  Mary  rested  for  the  night  on  their  way  from  Egypt  to 
Nazareth. 

Beneath  the  high  altar  in  the  monastery  we  were  shown,, 
by  one  of  the  monks,  the  cave  in  the  natural  rock  where 
Elijah  dwelt  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.  During 
the  siege  of  Acre  by  Napoleon,  this  monastery  was  used 
by  the  French  as  an  hospital,  and'Napoleon  himself  slept 
in  the  building.  When  the  Franks  retreated  the  Turks 
coolly  murdered  every  poor  wounded  creature  in  the  build- 
ing. 

I  was  loth  to  leave  Carmel ;  the  atmosphere  was  so 
cool,  the  natural  situation  so  grand,  the  monks  so  kind, 
that  it  was  a  change,  and  very  munch  for  the  worsef  to  de- 
scend into  the  valley  and  pass  thorough  dirty  streets  and 
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dirtier  people.  Ho vyever,  we  left  the  next  day  for  Naza- 
reth. After  an  eight  hours'  ride  over  bad  paths,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  town  where  Christ  spent  nearly  the  whole 
of  His  life.  Although  the  place  is  owned  by  Turks,  and 
the  Moslem  influence  predominates,  the  first  sound  which 
greeted  our  ears  was  the  ringing  of  monastery  bells  call- 
ing the  Christians  to  vespers.  Nazareth  is  of  consider- 
able size,  having  a  population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It 
is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  has  the  same  narrow 
streets  and  busy  bazaars  which  are  common  to  all  Syrian 
towns.  We  took  rooms  at  the  Franciscan  Convent,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Church  of  Annunciation.  The  chief 
objects  of  interest  are  the  house  of  the  Virgin,  where  the 
angel  Gabriel  announced  to  the  Nazarene  maiden  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  Christ.  This  house  was 
originally,  like  many  ancient  dwellings,  partly  a  cave  in 
the  rock  on  the  mountain  side.  It  is  now  covered  by 
the  Church  of  Annunciation,  and  lies  below  the  high 
altar.  We  were  conducted  by  one  of  the  monks  down 
into  the  crypt.  After  passing  through  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angels,  we  entered  the  small  chamber  where  the  Annun- 
ciation took  place,  The  top  and  sides  are  still  of  the 
rough,  natural  rock.  A  marble  column  marks  the  spot 
where  the  angel  stood.  About  two  feet  distant,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  column  hangs  from  the  ceiling  above  the  spot 
where  the  Holy  Virgin  listened  to  the  heavenly  message. 
The  lower  half  of  this  column  is  gone.  The  upper  half 
is  believed  to  be  supported  in  its  present  position  by  a 
miracle.  A  dark  staircase  in  the  rock  leads  to  a  chamber 
called  the  kitchen  of  the  Virgin.  The  chimney  was  sim- 
ply a  hole  in  the  rock  above.  In  the  Mahommedan  quar- 
ter of  the  town  a  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  covers  the 
workshop  of  the  carpenter  Joseph.  If  the  tradition  be 
true,  then  it  is  unfortunate  that  nothing  of  the  simple  little 
workshop  remains.  All  that  can  be  seen  are  the  plastered 
walls  of  a  well-built  church.  In  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  and  near  the  market-place,  we  were  admitted  to  a 
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building  containing  the  table  of  Christ.  This  is  simply 
a  piece  of  the  natural  rock,  about  eleven  feet  long  by 
nine  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high.  On  this  block  of 
stone>  the  Saviour  is  said  to  have  dined  with  His  disciples 
both  before  and  after  the  crucifixion.  An  inscription 
records,  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  it 
is  founded  on  unbroken  tradition. 

The  chief  interest  which  clusters . around  Nazareth, 
however,  is  the  fact,  which  is  certainly  true,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  God  who  ever  walked  and  lived  upon 
the  earth,  spent  His  boyhood  here  ;  grew  to  man's  estate 
as  the  son  of  an  humble  carpenter ;  walked  around  the 
very  streets  which  we  walked  upon  ;  looked  upon  the  same 
hills  and  the  same  valleys  which  we  were  looking  upon  ; 
drew  water  and  drank  it  at  the  identical  well  where  we 
drank  it ;  associated  with  people  the  same  in  appearance, 
in  costume,  in  language,  in  manners  and  in  blood,  as  the 
people  whom  we  looked  upon  to-day. 

The  most  authentic,  and  therefore  the  most  interesting, 
places  are  the  Synagogue  and  Mary's  Well.  The  former 
is  a  low,  ancient-looking  edifice,  just  off  the  market-place, 
and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Greek  Church.  "And  he 
came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up ;  and,  as 
his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  Synagogue  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read."  "  The  Jews  were 
filled  with  wrath  at  His  doctrine,  and  thrust  Him  out  of 
the  city  and  led  Him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  which 
their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  Him  down 
headlong." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  stood  in  the 
very  synagogue  where  Jesus  read  to  and  taught  the  peo- 
ple. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  have  during  cen- 
turies visited  this  spot,  and  it  will  continue  a  holy  place 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 

Sceptics,  unbelievers  and  good  Christians  all  agree  on 
the  positive  certainty  that  Mary's  Well,  as  seen  to-day,  is 
the  identical  one  from  which  the  Virgin  drew  water,  and 
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carried  it  according  to  the  custom  of  her  people.  The 
child  Jesus  must  also  have  hundreds  of  times  walked  by 
his  mother's  side  and  helped  to  fetch  the  water  from  the 
village  well.  The  reason  of  this  satisfactory  certainty  is, 
that  Nazareth  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  possess  any 
other  spring  but  this  one.  A  Greek  church  is  built  over 
the  fountain-head  of  the  spring.  A  brass  slide  under  a 
small  altar  covers  the  well.  One  of  the  attendant  priests 
let  down  a  cup  by  a  chain  and  got  some  of  the  water  for 
us.  I  did  not  find  the  taste  so  pleasant  as  I  had  been  led 
to  expect.  From  here  the  water  is  conducted  in  a  con- 
duit to  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  where  the 
present  town-well  is  situated. 

The  scene  here  in  the  evening  about  sunset  is  an  inter- 
esting and  characteristic  one.  The  girls  of  Nazareth, 
who  are  famous  for  their  beauty,  both  of  face  and  form, 
come  down  the  hill  for  water.  It  is  a  sort  of  general  gos- 
sipping-place,  a  rendezvous  for  distributing  local  informa- 
tion. The  girls  wear  ornaments  of  silver  coins,  necklaces, 
and  bands  for  the  head.  Many  of  them  have  brass  ank- 
lets and  bracelets.  Amongst  the  costumes,  bright  colours 
are  most  in  favour — red  and  yellow  sashes,  blue  dresses 
and  gaudy  jackets.  One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the 
scene  is  the  graceful  water-pitcher.  As  they  did  two 
thousand  years  ago  so  they  do  to-day.  The  water-pitch- 
ers of  Syria  are  celebrated.  They  are  always  carried  on 
the  heads  of  the  women.  In  shape,  the  pitcher  or  jar  is 
something  like  a  lemon,  with  a  short  neck  at  the  large 
end.  When  corning  to  the  well  the  women  carry  the  jar 
resting  on  its  side.  When  it  is  filled  with  water  it  is  fre- 
quently so  heavy  that  it  takes  two  strong  women  to  lift 
it  to  the  top  of  a  girl's  head.  A  full  jar  is,  of  course,  car- 
ried in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  a  small  pad  is  placed 
between  the  head  and  the  jar.  The  placing  of  such  great 
weights  on  the  head  has  given  the  Syrian  girls  a  graceful 
and  dignified  carriage.  They  walk  with  their  shoulders 
back,  and  have  a  peculiar  and  admirable  gait. 
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The  well  of  Nazareth  has  a  present  interest,  with  its 
beautiful  maiden  customers,  and  its  fine  example  of  the 
habits  of  the  natives  of  Palestine ;  but  what  a  stupendous 
interest  it  can  claim  when  associated  with  the  events  of 
the  past !  The  thought  that  a  God,  the  Creator  of  this 
world  and  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  Founder  of  a 
religion  which  to-day  dominates  over  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  once — not  nineteen  centuries  ago — 
walked  humbly  and  unknown  beside  this  fountain,  and 
on  the  very  ground  which  we  were  treading  upon,  is  hard 
to  realize,  and  almost  too  vast  to  comprehend. 
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CANA  OF  GALILEE— KARN  HATTIN,  THE  SCENE  or  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 

— TIBERIAS,  A  JEWISH  TOWN— THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE,  ITS  BEAUTIFUL  BANKS 
AND  ITS  HOLY  HISTORY — MAGDALA,  THE  HOME  OF  MARY— CAPERNAUM— 
A  SWIM  AND  A  ROW  ON  THE  LAKE. 

TIBERIAS,  ON  THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE, 
March,  1880. 

HEN  riding  out  of  Nazareth  on  our  way  to  Tibe- 
•rias  we  passed  Mary's  Well  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. As  usual,  some  handsome  girls  with  their 
water-pitchers  were  there.  One  of  them  stepped  forward 
and  gave  each  of  us  a  drink  from  the  mouth  of  a  large 
black  jar  which  she  was  carrying.  After  about  an  hour 
and  a  half's  ride  we  reached  the  spring  and  the  village  of 
Kef  r  Kenna.  This  is  the  ancient  Cana  of  Galilee,  where 
the  marriage  took  place  at  which  Jesus,  his  mother  and 
disciples  were  present.  Here  the  first  miracle  was  per- 
formed. Those  at  the  feast  wanted  wine.  "  And  there 
were  there  six  waterpots  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of 
the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins 
apiece."  A  small  Greek  church  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  house  where  the  wedding  party  was  held.  Built 
partly  into  the  wall  are  two  oddly-shaped  stone  basins, 
which  tradition  says  are  the  actual  waterpots  used  in  the 
miracle  of  turning  water  into  wine.  There  are,  doubtless, 
sceptics  who  do  not  believe  the  tradition ;  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  old  Arab  custodian  of  the  church  has  perfect 
faith  in  the  genuineness  of  the  waterpots  under  his 
charge.  A  rough  ride  of  about  six  hours  more  brought 
us  to  the  neigbourhood  of  Tiberias.  Before  entering  the 
town,  we  ascended  the  hill  of  Karn  Hattin.  This  is  an 
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isolated  peak,  round  and  lofty.  When  we  reached  the 
crest,  a  tine  view  burst  upon  us.  At  our  feet  lay  the  far- 
famed  sea  of  Galilee,  like  a  cradle  among  the  mountains. 
I  was  surprised  at  its  size.  It  was  much  smaller  in  ap- 
pearance than  I  expected.  Although  seventeen  miles 
long  and  from  four  to  seven  and  a  half  broad,  it  does  not 
look  when  viewed  from  this  point  much  larger  than  a 
good-sized  mill-pond.  The  ground  we  stood  upon  was 
holy.  This  summit  is  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  on 
which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  preached.  On  the 
plateau  where  we  were  walking,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  once 
sat  and  delivered  to  the  assembled  multitude  the  grandest 
sermon  ever  listened  to.  The  miracle  of  feeding  the  five 
thousand  is  also  believed  to  have  been  performed  on  Karn 
Hattin.  It  looks  like  a  probable  place  for  both  events  to 
have  occurred,  as  it  lies  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  shores  of  Galilee,  where  so  much  time  was  spent  by 
the  Saviour. 

From  here  we  saw  to  the  north  the  snowy  peak  of 
Hermon.  This  mountain  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape  for  a  hundred  miles  round.  We 
had  seen  it  finely  when  riding  to  Baalbec,  and  now  we 
had  a  view  of  the  other  side. 

On  the  mountain-side  lay  the  ruins  of  Csesarea  Philippi, 
the  most  northerly  point  visited  by  our  Lord.  A  memor- 
able event  occurred  during  this  visit,  and  one  which  has, 
perhaps,  given  rise  to  more  keen  religious  controversy 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Bible.  When  Jesus  asked 
His  disciples, "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  Peter  answered 
and  said :  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  ! "  This  was  followed  by  the  remarkable  declara- 
tion :  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  The  Church  of  Rome  claims  to  inherit  this  promise, 
and  has  placed  the  whole  verse,  in  mosaics,  around  the 
inner  part  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  As  we 
descende<l  the  hill  and  rode  towards  Tiberias,  Ibra.ham 
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announced  that  lie  disliked  .this  town  very  much.  I  asked 
him  why.  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  much  flea.  Tousand  hun- 
ved  flee  in  efry  house."  Ibraham  does  not  talk  good  Eng- 
lish ;  but  he  thinks  he  does,  and  that  makes  him  quite 
happy. 

In  the  distance,  Tiberias  looks  like  rather  a  formidable 
place.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  handsome  old  castle, 
and  surrounded  by  a  Roman  wall.  On  closer  inspection, 
however,  we  found  the  castle  in  ruins,  and  no  longer  a 
terror  to  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Napthali,  and  in  the 
walls  were  many  openings  which  the  builders  had  not  in- 
tended. We  put  up  at  the  monastery  of  the  Franciscans, 
the  finest  building  in  the  town,  and  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  After  a  dinner  on  fish  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  we  ascended  to  the  roof,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  view 
of  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  town.  Within  thirty 
feet  is  the  spot  on  the  shore  where,  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  Jesus  showed  himself  to  His  disciples  the  third 
time  after  He  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  performed  the 
miracle  of  the  great  draught  of  fishes. 

After  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Jerusalem,  they 
made  Tiberias  the  gathering  point  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  and  to-day  the  major  portion  of  the  population  are 
Israelites.  Their  costumes  are  strange.  All  the  men 
wear  dark-coloured  hats,  with  a  soft  velvet  top  and  a 
broad  fur  rim.  In  front  of  each  ear  a  long  curl  hangs 
down,  giving  them  an  effeminate  appearance.  Their  faces 
are  usually  thin  and  pale,  but  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
Jewish  features  which  one  finds  in  America  and  else- 
where. They  are  said  to  be  very  poor,  and  to  live  chiefly 
upon  alms  received  from  their  richer  brethren  in  Europe. 
During  our  stay  at  Tiberias,  we  made  an  excursion  on 
horseback  up  along  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The  first  place 
of  note  that  we  came  to  was  the  ruins  of  Magdala,  which 
has  been  immortalized  by  having  been  the  home  of  Mary 
of  Magdala,  or  Mary  Magdalene,  the  steadfast  friend  of 
Christ.  The  view  of  the  lake  from  this  point  is  par- 
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ticularly  fine.  I  have  read  the  ^opinions  of  several  writers 
upon  this  celebrated  inland  sea.  One  praises  it  in  ex- 
travagant terms ;  another  is  carried  away  by  its  great 
historical  interest;  another  does  not  see  much  beauty. 
Few  people  seem  to  agree  in  their  impressions  about  it. 
Quite  apart  from  its  intensely  interesting  associations,  I 
was  charmed  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  gently-sloping 
mountains,  and  the  narrow  plains  surrounding  it,  are  the 
most  fertile-looking  spots  I  have  seen  in  Palestine.  After 
travelling  in  the  hot  sun  over  a  barren,  parched-up  coun- 
try, the  sight  of  Gennesaret,  away  down  in  the  valley, 
with  its  cool,  blue  waters  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  is  a 
welcome  one.  Hermon,  the  king  of  Syrian  mountains, 
seemed  almost  to  cast  its  shadow  upon  us  ;  Karn  Hattin, 
with  its  graceful  crest  and  its  holy  history,  is  close  at 
hand  ;  further  south  rises  the  cone-like  summit  of  Mount 
Tabor  ;  along  the  shores,  in  great  luxuriance,  grow  anem- 
ones, which  botanists  allege  are  the  scriptural  lilies  of 
the  field ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  common  tulip,  and 
are  of  a  deep,  rich  scarlet  'colour.  The  zizyphus  also 
abounds  ;  it  is  generally  about  six  feet  high,  but  frequently 
grows  as  high  as  twelve ;  this  thorny  bush,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  Palestine,  is  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  made. 
There  were  also  numbers  of  olive  and  oleander  trees. 

At  Magdala,  a  sailing  boat  passed  by  in  fine  style  be- 
fore the  wind.  We  were  lucky  to  see  a  boat  in  actual 
use,  as  the  once-powerful  fleet  of  all  Galilee  is  now  re- 
duced to  three  small  fishing  smacks.  We  rode  on  further 
to  the  site  of  Capernaum.  Near  a  spring  we  found  an 
Englishman  encamped.  He  had  come  there  for  shooting, 
and  had  had  excellent  sport.  A  fox,  a  gazelle,  hares,  rab- 
bits, ducks,  etc.,  were  numbered  amongst  the  slain.  Here 
we  got  some  English  newspapers  only  twenty  days  old. 
This  was  the  freshest  news  we  had  seen  for  some  time. 
We  lunched  here,  and  revelled  in  reading  the  papers  and 
laughing  at  the  stiff,  clumsy  jokes  in  Punch.  An  hour's 
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further  ride  brought  us  to  Tell  Hum,  the  generally -recog- 
nized site  of  Capernaum.  This  city  in  the  days  of  Christ 
was  a  place  of  importance  ;  it  had  a  custom-house  and  a 
garrison.  Peter  lived  there,  and  his  Master  dwelt  with 
him.  Probably  the  greatest  works  of  Jesus  were  per- 
formed there,  but  the  place  was  filled  with  unbelief,  and 
he  cursed  it:  "And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  are  exalted 
unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  for,  if  the 
mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been 
done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day." 
The  place  has  been  so  utterly  destroyed  and  swept  away 
that  even  its  site  is  now  a  matter  of  keen  dispute  amongst 
Biblical  students. 

Capernaum  lay  in  the  land  of  the  tribe  of  Napthali  — 
the  land  out  of  which  came  Hiram,  the  widow's  son,  to 
Jerusalem,  to  aid  Solomon  in  building  the  Temple.  For 
Hiram  "  was  filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding  and 
cunning,  to  work  all  works  in  brass." 

The  ruins  of  Capernaum  are  of  black  basalt,  and  look 
very  gloomy,  but  out  of  their  midst  rise  a  few  broken 
white  marble  pillars,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Christian  church,  built  upon  the  site  of  Peter's  house. 

When  near  Magdala,  on  the  way  home,  we  went  in  for 
a  swim.  The  water  is  clear  and  cold — much  more  refresh- 
ing than  a  Turkish  bath.  It  lies  G20  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
warmer  than  that  sea. 

In  the  evening,  we  hired  the  solitary  boat  at  Tiberias, 
and  went  for  a  row  out  into  the  lake.  Ibraham  informed 
us  that  on  these  sacred  waters  "  the  twelve  possums  "  used 
to  fish.  We  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant,  but 
finally  ascertained  that  he  was  trying  to  say  "  the  twelve 
apostles." 

Tiberias  is,  of  course,  not  lighted  by  gas ;  neither  are 
Jerusalem,  Damascus, or  Beyroot ;  but  the  little  town  looks 
very  well  when  viewed  from  a  point  a  mile  out  in  the 
lake.  The  castle  and  the  walls,  like  the  palaces  of  Venice, 
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look  grand  and  formidable  when  veiled  with  the  kindly 
haze  of  evening  light.  Everything  was  as  still  as  death  ; 
not  a  sound  disturbed  the  silence  but  the  indistinct  ring- 
ing of  the  monastery  bell. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  its  own  peculiar  charms.  It  is 
not  so  picturesque  as  Killarney  or  Windermere,  not  so 
wild  as  Loch  Katrine  nor  so  grand  as  Lucerne,  but  it  has 
an  attraction  which  none  of  them  have.  It  is  a  fertile, 
home-like  and  beautiful  fresh-water  lake  in  the  midst  of 
a  hot,  desert  country. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  from  one's 
mind  the  stupendous  scenes  which  have  been  enacted  at 
this  favoured  spot.  Here  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  perhaps  in 
the  vicinity  of  where  we  were  rowing,  exercised  the  power 
of  God,  commanded  the  elements,  and  they  obeyed  him. 
What  conscious  and  unlimited  power  is  expressed  in  the 
words, "  Peace,  be  still !  "  We  may  have  crossed  the  place 
where  Christ  walked  upon  the  waters  and  suffered  Peter 
to  approach  Him.  Peter  lacked  faith,  sank,  and  cried  to 
his  Saviour  for  help. 

The  disciples,  James,  John,  Peter  and  Andrew,  were 
fishermen  upon  this  sea,  and  were  called  from  their  em- 
ployment to  follow  Christ.  In  those  days  there  were 
many  ships  and  many  fishermen  there,  and  several  cities 
upon  the  shores. 

Now  Tiberias  is  the  only  town  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Its  population  is  three  thousand,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  Jews.  The  Christian  element,  represented  by  the 
congregation  at  the  Franciscan  monastery,  is  very  small. 
Probably  there  are  not  more  half  a  dozen  fishermen  on  the 
whole  lake.  I  saw  one  man  fishing  in  primitive  style. 
He  had  a  net  about  six  feet  square ;  standing  on  the 
shore,  he  cast  it  into  the  sea,  and  then  sat  himself  down 
and  threw  stones  for  about  ten  minutes  on  all  sides  of  the 
net,  trying  to  frighten  the  fish  into  it.  Finally,  he  waded 
out  up  to  his  waist,  gathered  up  the  little  net,  and  walked 
ashore, 
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LUNCH  AT  A  BEDOUIN  VILLAGE— MOUNT  TABOR,  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  TRANSFIGUR- 
ATION—MOST INTERESTING  VIEW  IN  ASIA— ESDRAELON,  THE  GREAT  BATTLE- 
FIELD—BARAK, SISERA  AND  NAPOLEON— TOMB  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST— THE 
SAMARITANS,* A  PECULIAR  SECT— JACOB'S  WELL— A  CONCERT  OF  BEDOUIN 
SHEIKS— VIEW  OF  JERUSALEM. 

JERUSALEM,  PALESTINE, 

March,  1880. 

E  lingered  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  were  reluctant 
to  leave  the  interesting  spot.  However,  early 
on  last  Monday  morning  we  mounted  our  horses 
and  started  for  Mount  Tabor.  The  way  is  rough,  up  high 
hills,  over  stony  bridle-paths,  and  then  down  steep,  rocky 
inclines  to  a  valley.  We  lunched  at  a  Bedouin  village, 
composed  of  black,  primitive-looking  tents.  Our  presence 
was  the  signal  for  the  men  and  children  of  the  tribe  to 
assemble  and  form  a  circle  around  us.  Every  bite  that  we 
took  was  watched  with  hungry  curiosity.  The  son  of  the 
Sheik,  a  manly,  dignified-looking  boy,  was  amongst  them. 
The  whole  tribe  paid  great  deference  to  his  wishes.  He 
was  an  imperious  youngster,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  gave  orders  with  the  air  of  a  prince. 

About  four  o'clock,  the  dome-shaped  Tabor  was  reached. 
i.  stiff  climb  to  the  summit  brought  us  to  the  Latin  mon- 
astery. We  were  received  by  the  Superior  with  great 
hospitality,  and  escorted  around  to  the  points  of  interest. 
The  name  of  Mount  Tabor  is  familiar  in  every  land ;  on 
its  summit  Christ  was  transfigured  before  Peter,  James 
and  John.  On  the  place  where  Peter  wished  to  build 
three  altars — one  for  his  Master,  one  for  Moses  and  one  for 
Elias — -the  Crusaders  erected  three  churches.  The  monk 
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showed  us  the  massive  ruins  of  the  churches,  and  also  the 
spot  where  the  transfiguration  took  place.  We  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  east  wall  and  enjoyed  a  magnificent 
view.  The  prospect  from  this  lofty  point  is  probably 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  of  Palestine.  To  the  north-east 
lay  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  Tiberias  and  the  sites  of  Mag- 
dala  and  Capernaum  upon  its  shores  ;  further  north,  the 
snowy  peak  of  Herrnon  ;  to  the  east,  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  with  its  sacred  river ;  below  us,  southwards,  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  most  famous  of  battle-fields ; 
beyond  that  Endor,  where  Saul,  brave  soldier  though  he 
was,  consulted  the  witch  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  and 
raised  the  shade  of  the  prophet  Samuel ;  further  still, 
the  mountains  near  Jerusalem. 

Westward  lay  Nazareth,  the  home  of  Christ,  and  many 
miles  further  Mount  Carmel,  extending  into  the  sea.  As 
a  border  to  the  picture,  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean stretched  below  the  setting  sun. 

The  next  morning  as  we  galloped  over  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  we  saw  lots  of  wild  game.  A  gazelle,  a  hare 
and  two  foxes  sprang  up  in  our  pathway.  This  plain, 
anciently  called  Jezreel,  has,  owing  to  its  favourable  sit- 
uation for  fighting,  from  very  early  times  been  a  well- 
known  field  of  battle.  Here  the  great  battle  between  Saul 
and  the  Philistines  was  fought,  and  here  that  monarch,  in 
his  despair,  committed  suicide  ;  here  Deborah,  the  woman- 
judge  of  Israel,  incited  Barak  to  collect  his  ten  thousand 
men  and  give  battle  to  Sisera,  who  had  an  army  and  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron ;  not  far  distant  is  the.  place 
where  Jael  committed  the  fiendish  murder  of  Sisera.  She 
violated  every  law  of  hospitality,  and  drove  a  nail  through 
the  temple  of  a  man  who  was  weary,  asleep  and  defence- 
less. The  last  struggle  was  by  the  last  great  general.  In 
1799,  Napoleon  was  fighting  to  wrest  Palestine  from  the 
infidel  Turks.  General  Kleber,  with  1,500  men,  held  the 
whole  Syrian  army  of  25,000  in  check.  The  French  were 
v/avering;  they  had  fought  like  tigers  from  dawn  till  noon, 
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and  were  thoroughly  exhausted.  Word  was  brought  that 
Napoleon  was  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  at  that  magic 
word  every  soldier  felt  that  victory  was  sure.  The  "  petit 
caporal "  did  come,  but  with  only  six  hundred  men.  It 
was  a  case  of  2,000  against  25,000,  and  in  an  open  plain. 
The  French  charged  brilliantly,  and  actually  put  the 
Turks  to  flight.  After  this  remarkable  victory,  called 
the  "  Battle  of  Tabor,"  Napoleon  dined  and  slept  at  the 
Latin  monastery  at  Nazareth.  The  monks  still  talk  about 
"  Napoleon  le  Grand." 

At  Sebastiyeh,  we  went  to  see  the  tomb  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Tradition  points  at  this  spot  as  being  where  the 
forerunner  of  Christ  was  beheaded  and  afterwards  buried. 
The  Moslems  have  erected  a  dome — under  it  a  crypt,  into 
which  we  descended  by  a  flight  of  over  thirty  steps,  all 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  A  stone  slab  covers  the  tomb. 
The  place,  as  is  everything  else  which  the  Mahornmedans 
have  charge  of,  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  filth. 

Nabulus  is  a  beautiful  city  situated  in  a  narrow  valley. 
It  is  chiefly  famous  for  being  the  seat  of  the  Samaritan 
religion.  In  this  city  of  13,000  people,  there  are  140  per- 
sons who  are  the  sole  representatives  in  the  world  of  a 
religion  which  has  existed  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The 
members  of  the  sect  strictly  observe  the  rites  required  by 
the  Levitical  law,  such  as  sacrifices,  circumcision,  etc.  We 
went  to  the  synagogue,  in  the  Samaritan  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  high  priest  admitted  us.  His  office  is  hered- 
itary, and  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  matted  floor  cannot  be  trodden  upon  by  shoes,  in 
this  respect  resembling  a  Turkish  mosque.  We  were 
shown  the  famous  Samaritan  Codex  of  the  Pentateuch. 
It  is  a  venerable  piece  of  parchment,  closely  written  upon, 
about  eighteen  inches  wide  and  several  yards  long.  It  is 
kept  upon  two  rollers,  and  usually  remains  concealed 
behind  a  curtain.  The  high  priest  said  that  this  Codex 
had  been  written  by  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  and  had  been 
carefully  preserved  l?y  the  successive  chief  priests  unto 
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this  day.  The  Samaritans  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
they  expect  a  Messiah  will  appear  6,000  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  but  think  He  will  not  be  greater 
than  Moses.  Some  of  the  social  laws  are  odd.  When  a 
married  man  dies,  his  nearest  relative  other  than  his 
brother  is  bound  to  marry  the  widow. 

About  half  an  hour's  ride  south  of  Nabulus  we  stopped 
at  Jacob's  Well.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  this  is  the 
veritable  well  of  the  Jewish  patriarch  mentioned  in  Gene- 
sis. A  greater  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  spot. 
Here  Jesus  had  the  memorable  interview  with  the  Sa- 
maritan woman.  "  Now  Jacob's  Well  was  there.  Jesus, 
therefore,  being  wearied  with  His  journey,  sat  thus  on  the 
well,  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.  There  cometh  a 
woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water.  Jesus  saith  unto  her, 
Give  me  to  drink.  Then  saith  the  woman  of  Samaria 
unto  Him,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest 
drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  for  the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans."  Near 
by  is  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  What  a  remarkable  career  this 
man  had  !  sold  by  his  brethren  into  Egypt,  he  rose  to 
almost  kingly  power,  and  was  buried  as  became  his  state. 
When  the  Israelites  escaped  across  the  Red  Sea,  they 
brought  the  sacred  bones  of  Joseph  with  them.  During 
that  long  journey  through  the  desert  they  carried  them, 
and  finally,  in  the  land  of  promise,  in  this  spot,  they  were 
buried.  At  Ramalah,  our  last  resting-place  before  Jeru- 
salem, we  put  up  at  the  Latin  monastery.  For  ten  days 
previous  the  district  court  had  been  in  session  in  the  sit- 
ting-room of  the  monastery.  We  arrived  on  the  last  day, 
and  saw  a  couple  of  trials  take  place.  In  administering 
the  oath  and  signing  the  written  statement  of  a  witness, 
the  witness  holds  out  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  the 
judge  makes  a  cross  in  ink  with  his  pen  on  the  tip  of  the 
finger,  and  the  witness  presses  this  on  the  bottom  part  of 
the  paper,  which  constitutes  his  signature.  We  were  in- 
troduced to  the  judge,  who  was  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
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divan.  He  spoke  French,  and  informed  us  that  the  Arab 
peasantry  were  lamentably  ignorant,  and  the  majority  of 
them  had  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  oath. 

This  being  the  closing  day  of  the  court,  the  judge  in- 
vited the  sheiks  of  all  the  villages  in  the  district  to  spend 
the  evening  with  him  at  the  monastery.  We  also  were 
asked  to  the  feast.  After  dinner,  we  walked  upstairs  and 
entered  the  sitting-room.  It  was  already  well  filled  with 
sheiks.  We  were  supposed  to  be  some  distinguished 
Europeans,  friends  of  the  judge  and  of  the  government 
at  Constantinople.  The  sheiks,  who  were  squatted,  all 
rose  and  bowed  lowly  as  we  entered.  The  judge  motioned 
us  to  a  seat  of  honour  beside  him  on  the  divan.  There 
were  about  thirty  chiefs  present.  All  were  Christians 
but  one,  who  was  a  Turk.  As  an  evidence  of  the  native 
politeness  of  the  Arab,  the  Christian  sheiks  paid  the  most 
devoted  attention  to  the  strange  Turk  in  their  midst. 
They  filled  his  nargileh  with  the  best  tobacco  to  be  found 
in  the  room.  They  kept  it  continually  lighted  with  fresh 
coals.  They  brought  him  coffee,  and  laughed  at  everything 
he  said  which  was  intended  to  be  funny.  Around  the 
room  there  were  low  couches  on  which  the  guests  were 
seated.  All  were  smoking  nargilehs,  and  were  waited 
upon  by  the  servant  of  the  judge.  The  costumes  were 
interesting  and  varied.  Every  sheik  wore  the  ordinary 
fez,  with  long  white  turban  band  twisted  several  times 
around  his  head.  The  coats  were  of  different  colours ; 
they  were  not  of  the  straight-laced  European  pattern, 
but  of  a  loose  and  graceful  build,  extending  down  below 
the  knees.  All  wore  the  abayeh,  or  Bedouin  cloak— a 
stiff,  square-topped  garment,  proof  against  all  weathers. 

The  entertainment  was  a  musical  one.  A  sheik,  noted 
for  his  musical  skill,  was  called  upon.  He  had  brought 
with  him  an  instrument  looking  something  like  a  banjo. 
It  was  evidently  home-made,  an  enterprise  of  his  own. 
We  thought  it  only  had  one  string,  but  I  am  sure  there 
were  not  more  than  two.  Amidst  an  expectant  and 
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admiring  silence  the  banjo  started,  and  the  sheik  com- 
menced a  song,  pitching  his  voice  in  alow  chant.  There 
were  many  verses,  and  the  judge  translated  them  for  us. 
It  was  a  tale  of  love  and  war.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  tribe,  and  an  accomplished  water-carrier, 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  neighbouring  sheik.  A  formal 
demand  was  made  for  the  maiden  and  as  formally  de- 
clined. War  was  declared.  A  lover  appeared  upon  the 
scene  anxious  for  the  blood  of  the  robber-chief.  A  battle 
ensued.  Amidst  the  clashing  of  the  steel,  the  firing  of 
musketry,  and  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  the  precious 
maiden  was  carried  back  in  triumph  by  her  faithful  lover. 
This  song  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  the  singing 
sheik  being  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  genius;  at  inter- 
vals there  followed  Bedouin  war-songs,  and  songs  of  love 
without  any  war  in  them.  The  mode  of  singing  is  at  first 
unpleasing.  It  is  entirely  unlike  the  style  in  Europe  and 
in  America.  The  Arabs  make  no  attempt  to  rise  to  high 
notes  or  to  sink  to  low  ones,  but  chant  through  a  dozen 
verses  all  in  the  same  plaintive  'key.  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  singing  in  Turkey  and  Syria,  and  have  now  got 
so  accustomed  to  it  that  I  rather  like  it. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle  at  seven.  We 
were  anxious  to  see  the  far-famed  city  of  Zion,  and  in  a 
few  hours  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Scopus.  A 
splendid  view  of  Jerusalem  lay  before  us.  There  it  was 
at  last,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls ;  it  looks  to-day  a  fort- 
ress of  great  strength  ;  there  was  the  dome  covering  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  a  spot  sanctified  first  by  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  afterwards  by  the  blood  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  boldest  hearts  in  Europe. 

Under  the  same  roof  is  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the 
darkest  tragedy  the  world  ever  saw  ;  further  to  the  left, 
at  the  east  wall,  rose  the  fine  dome  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  occupying  the  site,  and  built  upon  the  foundations, 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  still  to  the  left,  across  the 
valley  of  Jehosaphat,  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  witness 
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of  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Christ.  From  its  summit, 
in  full  and  close  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  He  as- 
cended into  heaven. 

This  city,  once  the  stronghold  of  David,  the  depository 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  within  whose  walls  was  the 
holy  of  holies,  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting 
city  in  the  world. 


THE   HOLY  LAND. 

THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

A  THRONG  OF  PILGKTMS— THE  TOMB  OF  THE  SAVIOUR— RELICS  OF  GODFREY  DE 
BOUILLON-  CALVARY,  THE  SPOT  WHERE  CHRIST  WAS  CRUCIFIED— THE  FAMOUS 
CLEFT  IN  THE  ROCK— THE  TRUE  CROSS. 

JERUSALEM,  PALESTINE, 

16th  March,  1880. 

fERUSALEM  is  thronged  with  pilgrims,  chiefly  Rus- 
sians belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  Easter 
season  is  at  hand,  and  every  day  brings  its  fresh 
quota  of  travellers  and  devotees.  The  great  centre  of  at- 
traction, of  course,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

This  sacred  edifice  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  present  walled  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  lofty 
dome,  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  anything  but  pleas- 
ing or  imposing  in  appearance. 

Jerusalem  has  two  main  thoroughfares — David  Street, 
running  east  and  west,  and  Christian  Street,  extending 
north  and  south.  Our  hotel  is  outside  of  the  Jaffa  Gate. 
We  entered  at  this  gate,  walked  for  about  five  minutes 
on  David  Street,  then  turned  to  the  left  on  to  Christian 
Street.  After  three  minutes'  further  walk,  we  turned  to 
the  right  into  a  narrow  alleyway  and  down  some  dilapi- 
dated stone  steps.  We  then  stood  in  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  lies  about  three 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  street.  Squatted  in  every  di- 
rection on  the  stone  pavement  were  the  vendors  of  crosses 
and  crucifixes,  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  of  olivewood; 
of  incense  covered  with  gilt;  of  strings  of  prayer- beads,  suit- 
able for  Greeks,  Latins,  Copts  or  Armenians ;  of  pictures 
s 
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of  the  Virgin  and  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  painted 
with  the  most  eccentric  colours ;  of  charms  to  protect 
from  disease  and  the  evil  eye.  This  tempting  array  of 
articles  was  for  the  special  benefit  of  pilgrims.  Most  of 
the  objects  offered  for  sale  are  manufactured  at  Bethlehem. 

We  entered  the  church  by  the  principal  portal.  On  a 
bench  to  the  left,  in  the  vestibule,  were  lounging  several 
Mahommedan  Turkish  soldiers.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
this  armed  guard  is  necessary ;  but  experience  has  proved 
that  the  different  sects  can  not  refrain  from  fighting  when 
left  to  themselves,  especially  at  the  Easter  season.  This 
holy  shrine  of  Christian  pilgrims  is  owned  and  occupied 
jointly^by  the  Greek  Catholics,  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 
Latins,  the  Armenians  and  the  Copts.  The  Greeks,  who 
are  chiefly  Russians,  own  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  have 
the  firmest  foo  Jiold.  Between  the  pilgrims  of  the  several 
communities  feelings  of  jealousy  and  animosity  generally 
exist,  and  slight  provocation  has  frequently  led  to  the 
most  violent  scenes  within  the  very  walls  of  the  church. 

Passing  the  guards,  we  observed,  a  few  feet  further  on, 
a  number  of  men  and  women  kneeling  upon  the  pave- 
ment, earnestly  kissing  a  large  slab  of  marble.  This  ob- 
ject of  reverence  was  the  stone  of  anointment  upon  which 
the  body  of  Christ  lay  when  anointed  by  Nicodemus.  It 
is  a  piece  of  pinkish-coloured  marble,  about  eight  feet  by 
three  in  size.  The  pilgrims  are  probably  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  it  has  been  renewed  several  times  since  the  Cru- 
sades, the  last  renewal  having  taken  place  in  1808. 

Passing  the  stone  to  the  left  for  about  forty  feet,  we 
entered  the  rotunda  of  the  Sepulchre.  Since  the  time 
when  the  triumphant  Crusaders  approached  this  holy  spot 
barefooted  and  with  hymns  of  praise  it  has  been  an  object 
of  the  supremest  veneration  to  Christians  of  every  nation. 
The  rotunda  and  dome  are  spacious,  and  highly  ornament- 
ed with  mosaics.  It  is  sixty-five  feet  in  diameter.  In 
the  centre  of  the  pavement,  immediately  beneath  the 
dome,  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  It  is  inclosed  within 
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a  small  chapel,  twenty-six  feet  long  and  seventeen  wide. 
The  entrance  is  from  the  east.  The  chapel  stands  prob- 
ably twenty-five  feet  high.  The  east  side  is  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  lamps,  paintings  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  precious  offerings  of  pilgrims,  etc. 
Ascending  a  couple  of  steps  to  a  small  raised  pavement, 
we  stood  at  the  entrance.  Bending  down,  we  entered  the 
vestibule,  called  the  Angels'  Chapel.  The  size  of  this  is 
sixteen  feet  by  ten.  In  the  centre  lies  a  stone,  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  set  in  marble,  and  on  a  pedestal 
four  feet  high.  Tradition  alleges  that  this  is  the  actual 
stone  which  the  angel  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  on  which  he  sat  ;  pilgrims  kiss  it  fervently. 
Fifteen  lamps  burn  here,  whicn  are  apportioned  amongst 
the  different  sects. 

We  passed  further  on  beneath  a  very  low  entrance, 
not  an  inch  more  than  four  feet  high,  and  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  and  touching  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  There  are 
conflicting  authorities  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  tomb; 
but  this  much  we  know,  that  it  has  been  hallowed  by  the 
faith  of  millions  for  many  centuries  in  the  past,  and  it 
can  do  no  possible  good  to  cavil  at  what  appears  to  be 
well  established  simply  for  the  purpose  of  raising  doubts. 

The  little  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  is  only  six  feet  wide 
by  six  and  a  half  long,  and  holds  not  more  than  three  or 
four  persons  at  once. 

The  tomb  itself  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and 
is  covered  by  a  white  marble  slab,  with  an  irregular 
crack  in  the  middle.  Around  the  wall  are  paintings  of  the 
resurrection,  the  Madonna,  and  of  Christ ;  gold  and  silver 
offerings  in  profusion  also  hang  from  the  walls ;  forty- 
three  precious  and  costly  lamps  are  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  The  Greeks,  Latins  and  Armenians  each  own 
thirteen,  and  the  Copts  four.  Lamps  and  candles  are 
constantly  burning  here  under  the  supervision  of  a  priest, 
who  must  always  be  in  attendance.  In  the  heated  at- 
mosphere of  candles,  lamps  and  incense,  we  looked  upon 
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the  spot  where  our  Saviour  was  buried  by  the  kindly 
hands  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  the  spot  where,  on  the 
third  day,  in  the  presence  of  angels  from  heaven,  the  Lord 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  went  forth  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  His  disciples,  and  to  prove  to  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and 
sceptics  that  He  was  God.  This  spot  is  the  holy  of  holies 
of  Christian  pilgrims.  The  culminating  point  of  a  pil- 
grimage arrives  when  a  devotee  comes  here  and  deposits 
on  the  top  of  the  tomb  ail  his  or  her  purchases  of  a  sacred 
nature  at  Jerusalem. 

The  last  time  I  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I  saw  sev- 
eral Russian  women  bring  in  their  precious  loads,  consist- 
ing of  engravings  from  the  life  of  Christ,  shell-crosses, 
rosaries,  Bibles,  etc.  The  parcel  was  untied,  and  all  the 
objects  spread  out  on  the  tomb.  The  priest  then  went 
through  a  short  service,  at  times  sprinkling  holy  water 
over  the  different  articles.  The  pilgrims  also  bring  their 
shrouds,  which  have  been  measured  by  the  stone  of 
anointment  and  washed  in  the  ford  of  the  Jordan.  These 
also  are  blessed,  and,  I  am  informed,  are  intended  for 
actual  winding  sheets. 

The  church  is  very  large,  having  many  chapels,  choirs, 
etc.  Leaving  the  dome  of  the  Sepulchre,  we  entered  the 
Latin  sacristy.  Here  a  monk  showed  us  the  cross,  spurs 
and  sword  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  These  relics  are  used 
in  the  ceremony  of  installing  knights  into  the  Ancient 
Order  of  the  Sepulchre,  founded  by  the  Crusaders.  The 
spurs  are  fierce-looking  things,  eight  inches  long. 

The  Greek  chapel  is  the  finest  in  the  building.  In  the 
centre  is  a  piece  of  a  column  which,  according  to  very 
early  tradition,  is  said  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  world. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  world  being  round,  the  legend 
is  not  quite  so  interesting. 

A  small  chapel  is  dedicated  to  Saint  Longinas.  This 
man,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  saint,  was  the 
soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  Christ.  He  was  subse- 
quently converted  to  Christianity.  From  one  of  the  cor- 
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ridors  we  descended  about  twenty  feet  into  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Helena.  This  is  simply  a  natural  cave  which  existed 
in  the  garden  adjoining  Calvary.  From  a  window  we 
looked  still  further  down  into  another  cavern  chapel. 
Beside  the  window  is  a  seat  where  the  Empress  Helena  is 
said  to  have  sat  when  the  cross  was  being  found  in  the 
cave  below. 

The  place,  however,  which  overshadows  all  others  in 
the  church,  both  by  its  height  and  mighty  interest,  is 
Golgotha,  or  Mount  Calvary.  Turning  to  the  right  at  the 
entrance,  we  ascended  by  some  slippery  stone-steps  fif- 
teen feet  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross.  It 
belongs  to  the  Greeks,  and  occupies  the  summit  of  Mount 
Calvary,  where  the  Saviour  was  crucified.  The  high  altar 
at  the  opposite  end  covers  the  spot  where  the  cross  stood. 
A  large  crucifix  now  stands  there,  with  a  life-size  figure 
representing  the  Saviour  nailed  to  it.  Pilgrims  regard 
this  spot  with  especial  reverence.  The  brazen-cased 
aperture  under  the  altar,  where  the  cross  was  erected  in 
the  rock,  is  approached  on  bended  knees  and  with  many 
prayers. 

To  stand  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cross,  and  gaze  upon 
the  very  spot  where  our  Lord  suffered  death,  is  of  the 
greatest  and  most  solemn  interest.  Eighteen  centuries 
have  rolled  into  the  past,  but  the  interest  is  more  intense 
now  than  it  was  on  that  awful  occasion,  when  the  day 
was  turned  into  night  and  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
in  twain.  This  spot  marks  the  one  great,  all-absorbing 
event  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  judg- 
ment-day. The  celebrated  cleft  in  the  rock  is  about  six 
feet  to  the  right  of  the  cross.  The  bare,  natural  rock  is 
seen  with  a  cleft  in  it  as  if  from  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  Some  persons  say  that  the  cleft  extends  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

The  religious  revolution  thus  commenced,  while  it  has 
extended  with  power  and  controlling  influence  to  the  far- 
thest corners  of  the  globe,  is  still  weak  in  the  land  of  its 
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birth.  Palestine  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahommedans, 
who  believe  in  Christ  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  prophets, 
but  deny  His  divinity.  The  great  battle  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  is  being  fought  to-day 
in  the  Hoiy  Land.  The  champions  of  Christianity  (which 
means  humanity  and  civilization)  are  chiefly  the  monks 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  tenaciously  retain  their  monasteries. 
At  different  times  they  have  been  persecuted  and  massa- 
cred by  the  fanatical  Moslems,  but  still  they  continue  to 
dispense  their  welcome  hospitality  to  travellers,  and  to 
educate  the  rising  generation  of  Mahommedans  as  well  as 
Christians. 

The  finding  of  the  true  cross  by  the  Koman  Empress 
Helena,  three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Christ,  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  It  is  said  that 
she  found  the  three  crosses  buried  in  a  cave  beside  Cal- 
vary, where  the  disciples  had  concealed  them.  The  ques- 
tion then  arose  which  was  the  -true  one.  It  was  solved  by 
a  blind  man,  who,  in  the  hope  of  being  cured,  touched  two 
of  the  three  without  success ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
third  one  and  laid  his  hands  upon  it  he  was  instantly 
healed.  This  test  settled  the  question,  and  the  third  cross 
was  thenceforth  regarded  as  a  holy  relic,  and  distributed 
in  pieces  to  different  churches. 

It  has  been  glibly  stated  many  hundreds  of  times  by 
travellers  and  others  that  there  is  enough  of  the  true  cross 
shown  in  churches  to  build  a  ship  of  the  line.  I  have 
visited  nearly  every  principal  cathedral  in  Europe,  and 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  of 
this  cross  shown  in  the  different  sacristies  to  make  a  block 
of  wood  one  foot  square. 
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THE  VIA  DOLOROSA-  SAINT  VERONICA- SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE — MOSQUE  OF 
OMAR  OVER  THE  FAMOUS  HOLY  ROCK— LEGENDS  OF  THE  ROCK— THE  WAILING- 
PLACE  OF  THE  JEWS— RECEPTION  OF  BARON  ROTHSCHILD. 

JERUSALEM,  PALESTINE, 

March,  1880. 

tHE  site  and  lower  foundations  of  Solomon's  Temple 
still  exist  at  Jerusalem.  The  site  is  occupied  by 
a  gorgeous  Mahommedan  mosque,  and  the  founda- 
tions are  regularly  the  scene  of  an  exceedingly  peculiar 
religious  service  of  the  Jews.  Under  the  escort  of  Esau, 
a  local  dragoman,  we  made  interesting  tours  throughout 
the  city,  finishing  up  at  the  celebrated  Dome  of  the  Rock 
on  the  temple  plateau.  The  first  place  we  went  to  was 
the  Coenaculum,  or  Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper,  just  out- 
side of  the  Gate  of  David.  It  is  a  ground-floor  room,  in 
the  same  building  as  the  tomb  of  King  David.  The 
painters  who  have  depicted  this  memorable  scene  have 
all  apparently  followed  in  the  wake  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
in  his  great  picture  at  Milan. 

Near  by  we  entered  the  spacious  precincts  of  the 
Armenian  monastery.  Approaching  a  small  chapel,  we 
discovered  that  it  was  the  reported  spot  where  Peter 
denied  Christ  and  the  cock  crew  thrice. 

Passing  through  the  walls  at  David's  Gate  we  crossed 
over  to  David  Street,  and  down  as  far  as  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  sacred  building,  which  covers 
Mount  Calvary,  marks  the  termination  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Via  Dolorosa,  or  Street  of  Pain.  It  com  mences  at 
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the  house  of  Pilate  and  ends  at  Golgotha.  Along  this 
route  Jesus  of  Nazareth  bore  His  cross  amidst  a  jeering 
crowd  of  Jews.  There  are  fourteen  stations  marked  at 
which  particular  incidents  occurred ;  five  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  nailing  upon  the  cross  and  the  burial,  are 
within  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  sixth  sta- 
tion is  that  of  Saint  Veronica. 

This  saint  was  a  young  girl  on  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. As  the  procession  passed  her  father's  house  the 
Saviour  was  about  to  fall  from  exhaustion  ;  she  stepped 
into  the  road,  and  with  her  handkerchief  wiped  the  sweat 
from  the  brow  of  Christ,  whereupon  His  image  became 
imprinted  on  the  linen.  This  handkerchief  is  now  one  of 
the  most  precious  relics  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome.  Her  father 
was  so  enraged  at  her  conduct  that,  tradition  says,  he  de- 
stroyed her  by  throwing  her  into  his  oven,  where  she  was 
burnt.  Passing  the  reputed  houses  of  Dives  and  of  Laza- 
rus, we  arrived  at  the  fourth  station,  where  the  saddest 
of  all  sad  meetings  took  place.  Here  Christ,  bearing  the 
cross,  met  His  gentle  and  broken-hearted  mother. 

We  walked  down  this  street,  so  appropriately  called 
the  Street  of  Pain,  till  we  reached  St.  Stephen's  Gate. 
Here,  turning  to  the  right  and  ascending  a  few  steps,  we 
entered  through  a  portal  and  stood  upon  the  famous  Tem- 
ple plateau.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  before  us  once 
stood  the  rarest  gem  in  architecture  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen — the  richest  temple  ever  erected  to  the  praise  of 
God.  On  the  spot  where  Solomon's  Temple  reared  its 
queenly  head,  there  now  stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  This 
mosque  was,  until  recent  times,  inaccessible  to  unbelievers, 
bat,  since  the  Crimean  war,  the  Turks  have  admitted 
"  Christian  dogs,"  as  they  affectionately  term  us.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  get  a  firman  from  the  Moslem 
authorities,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  the  kawass  of  the 
Consul.  A  kawass  is  simply  a  military  servant,  but  he 
dresses  like  a  brigadier-general,  and  looks  a  good  deal 
more  important.  I  was  much  disappointed  with  the  ex- 
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terior  appearance  of  the  mosque.  It  looks  rather  dingy, 
and  its  surroundings  are  not  in  keeping  with  a  place  of 
such  dignity.  Before  crossing  the  threshold,  we  had  to 
take  off*  our  boots  and  put  on  slippers,  as  is  the  custom  in 
all  Moslem  mosques.  The  interior  is  grand,  surpassing  any 
building  I  have  seen  in  its  impressive  magnificence.  It 
is  simply  a  massive  dome,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
"  Dome  of  the  Rock  ; "  under  the  dome  is  the  celebrated 
Holy  Rock,  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  earth. 
Surrounded  by  costly  mosaics,  rare  marble  and  alabaster 
pillars,  enveloped  in  a  dim  and  solemn  light,  stands  the 
famous  rock.  It  is  a  piece  of  bare,  natural  stone,  of  ir- 
regular shape,  about  fifty-seven  feet  long,  and  forty-three 
wide,  rising  about  six  feet  from  the  surrounding  pave- 
ment. The  effect  is  peculiar  and  striking,  to  see  a  huge 
rock  in  a  state  of  nature  tended  with  such  idolatrous 
care. 

Long  is  the  history  and  many  are  the  legends  which 
cling  to  this  sacred  place.  The  Mahommedan  priest  who 
acted  as  our  guide  entertained  us  with  a  resume  of  the 
rock's  marvellous  career.  Abraham's  great  trial  took 
place  here  ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  his  much-loved 
and  only  son,  when  God  stayed  his  hand.  The  Jews 
regarded  the  rock  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  on  it 
placed  their  Holy  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  Arabs  have 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  belief;  their  legends  remind  one 
of  the  tales  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment ;  they 
believe  that  the  rock  remains  in  space  without  support. 
There  is  a  cave  beneath  it,  to  which  we  descended  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  Under  this  cavern  there  is  a  large  hollow 
space.  The  Arabs  call  this  the  "  Well  of  Souls,"  where 
the  shades  of  dead  men  are  collected  together  three  times 
every  week  to  hold  religious  services.  On  the  day  of 
judgment,  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  will  resound  from  this 
spot,  and  the  throne  of  Allah  will  be  placed  on  the  rock. 

Mahomet  appears  to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  the  virtues  of  this  wonderful  stone,  and  is  said  to  have 
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frequently  praj^ed  here.  No  peculiar  formation  of  the 
rock  is  allowed  to  pass  without  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. A  round  hole  in  the  top  is  thus  accounted  for : 
Mahomet  was  once  praying  in  the  cavern  ;  he  was 
mounted  upon  his  miraculous  Arab  horse,  El  Barak,  when 
he  was  suddenly  carried  up  to  heaven,  horse  and  all ;  in 
his  rapid  transit,  the  hole  in  the  rock  was  pierced.  The 
rock  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  accompany  the  prophet 
in  his  visit  to  the  world  beyond ;  but  the  angel  Gabriel 
pulled  it  back  and  held  it  down  in  its  proper  place.  With 
a  sober  countenance,  and  with  becoming  solemnity,  the 
priest  showed  us  the  marks  of  the  impression  of  the 
angel's  hand  ;  the  fingers  were  about  a  foot  long.  Solo- 
mon's Temple  once  stood  guard  here.  On  this  rock  was 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  that  mysterious  sanctum  of  the 
ancient  creed.  It  has  always  been  regarded  by  Jews, 
Christians  and  Moslems  with  the  most  profound  rever- 
ence. No  profane  foot  is  allowed  to  touch  the  rock  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  railing ;  once  a  year  the  high  priest 
enters  amidst  solemn  services  ;  he  collects  the  dust  from 
the  surface,  and  distributes  it  to  the  poor  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  national  scourge,  ophthalmia. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  examining  the  rock  and 
the  beautiful  edifice  covering  it,  which  is  not  a  very  un- 
worthy representative  of  the  Great  Temple.  On  coming 
out  we  walked  over  the  plateau  ;  this  elevated  place,  about 
320  yards  by  520  in  size,  prepared  by  Solomon,  stands 
chiefly  upon  massive  substructures,  and  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  surrounding 
country.  At  the  south-east  corner  we  descended  to  the 
immense  vaults,  which,  the  Arabs  say,  were  built  by  de- 
mons and  fairies,  but  which  modern  scientific  investigation 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  are  the  actual  masonry  prepared 
by  Solomon's  workmen  to  convert  the  summit  of  Mount 
Moriah  into  a  vast  level  plateau  for  the  Temple  and  its 
surrounding  colonnades.  The  city  wall  extends  along  the 
east  and  south  sides,  On  the  east  is  the  Golden  Gate. 
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Through  this  fine  portal  Christ  entered  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  people  grateful  for 
His  miracles  and  determined  to  regard  Him  as  an  earthly 
king.  The  west  side  of  the  plateau  faces  the  city.  At 
the  lowest  visible  part  of  the  foundations  on  this  side,  in 
a  narrow  lane,  a  peculiarly  interesting  service  takes  place 
every  Friday.  This  is  the  famous  "  wailing-place  of  the 
Jews."  The  Israelites  regard  the  period  of  Solomon  as 
that  of  their  highest  prosperity.  They  think  that  now 
God's  displeasure  is  being  visited  upon  them  for  their 
manifold  sins  ;  and  every  Friday,  on  the  eve  of  their 
Sabbath,  they  assemble  at  the  wailiug-place,  and,  amidst 
deep  humiliation,  pray  to  God  for  a  return  of  favour  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  Last  Friday  we  witnessed 
the  peculiar  scene.  Over  two  hundred  Jews,  men,  wom- 
en and  children,  were  densely  crowded  in  the  small 
space.  The  favouiite  positions  were  those  close  to  the 
wall  and  the  second  row  back,  where  the  people  could 
lean  forward  and  kiss  the  stone.  The  men,  dressed  in 
broad  fur  turbans  and  flowing  garments,  like  their  breth- 
ren at  Tiberias,  carried  well-thumbed  copies  of  the 
Talmud,  and  read  portions  aloud,  in  a  singsong  tone, 
apparently  for  their  own  gratification,  as  nobody  listened, 
but  all  read  aloud  to  themselves  !  I  thought  at  first  that 
the  whole  thing  was  a  matter  of  form,  but  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  a  veritable  place  of  mourning.  The  men  and 
women  actually  wept.  Copious  tears  flowed  down  their 
cheeks  as  they  prayed  for  a  revival  of  the  ancient  power 
and  splendour  of  their  race.  Into  the  crevices  between 
the  joints  of  the  massive  stones  some  of  the  faithful 
shoved  little  pieces  of  carefully -folded  paper.  On  these 
were  written  prayers  to  Jehovah,  either  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  nation  or  for  some  private  blessing.  I 
was  informed  that  if  the  paper  has  disappeared  by  the 
following  Friday  it  is  believed  that  the  prayer  will  be 
answered. 

Jerusalem  has  now  a  population  of  about  twenty-four 
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thousand.  Of  these,  four  thousand  are  Jews.  They  are 
weakly-looking  and  degenerate  descendants  of  their  val- 
iant forefathers,  and  live  chiefly  on  alms  received  from 
their  prosperous  brethren  in  Europe.  Baron  Rothschild,! 
of  London,  England,  the  richest  of  bankers,  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  this  scattered  but  still  strangely  united 
race.  During  our  stay  in  the  city  the  Baron  arrived  on 
a  visit.  From  early  dawn  the  road  at  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
and  for  more  than  a  mile  beyond,  was  lined  with  Israel- 
ites, patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  distinguished 
fellow-countryman.  About  noon  word  was  passed  along 
that  the  horsemen  were  in  sight.  An  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion was  tendered  the  celebrated  English  capitalist,  who, 
together  with  his  father  and  other  members  of  the  house, 
have  bestowed  so  much  substantial  benefit  upon  Jeru- 
salem. 

With  such  names  as  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  and  the  Rothschild  famity  associated  with 
them,  the  Jews  would  seem,  in  this  century  of  advance- 
ment, to  be  destined  to  occupy  a  better  place  in  .men's 
opinions. 
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THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM— RACHEL'S  TOMB— THE  CAVERN  WHERE  CHRIST  WAS 
BORN  — MAHOMMEDAN  SOLDIERS  TO  KEEP  THE  CHRISTIANS  FROM  FIGHTING 
—MAR  SABA,  A  PECULIAR  MONASTERY  ;  NO  LADIES  ADMITTED— DEAD  SEA- 
WATER  SO  HEAVY  A  BODY  CAN'T  SINK— THE  FORD  OF  JORDAN,  WHERE 
CHRIST  WAS  BAPTIZED — JERICHO. 

JERICHO,  PALESTINE, 

March,  1880. 

E  are  camped  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Jericho — the  city  near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan 
where  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  across,  and  won 
his  first  miraculous  victory  in  the  Promised  Land.     Noth- 
ing marks  the  spot  to-day  but  an  Arab  village,  with  the 
usual  mud  huts,  naked  children  and  veiled  women. 

At  Jerusalem  we  joined  a  party  of  five  young  English- 
men and  two  Americans,  and  set  out  with  tents  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  visiting  Bethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jor- 
dan, Jericho,  etc.  The  road  to  Bethlehem  is  a  bad  one, 
but  it  is  unusually  good  for  Palestine.  Many  interesting 
spots  are  passed  on  the  road.  The  well  of  the  Magi  is 
held  sacred  by  pilgrims.  Here  the  men  of  wisdom  saw 
the  guiding  star.  "  When  they  had  heard  the  King  they 
departed ;  and  lo !  the  star  which  they  saw  in  the  east 
went  before  them  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the 
young  child  was."  At  the  well  we  saw  congregated  the 
women  and  children  from  an  adjoining  village,  dressed  in 
the  same  primitive  fashion,  and  speaking  in  the  same  lan- 
guage as  did  the  people  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  on  that 
eventful  Christmas  day  when  in  their  midst  the  Redeemer 
was  born. 

A  short  ride  further  brought  us  to  the  tomb  of  Rachel. 
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The  white  dome  and  squared  walls  are  much  the  same  as 
the  modern  tombs  of  wealthy  Moslems  seen  in  every  di- 
rection throughout  Palestine  and  Syria.  Looking  upon 
this  ancient  grave,  the  romantic  story  of  Rachel  and  Jacob 
becomes  fresh  again, — how  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  then 
acted  in  a  most  remarkable  manner ;  instead  of  doing  it 
again,  or  being  pleased,  or  acting  in  some  ordinary  ra- 
tional way,  it  is  recorded  that  "  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  wept;"  how  Jacob  worked  ten  long  years  on  the 
faith  of  Laban's  promise  that  he  would  have  the  beauti- 
ful and  well-favoured  Rachel  for  his  wife ;  how  Laban 
went  back  on  his  word,  and  gave  Leah  instead;  how, 
finally,  Jacob  won  his  longed-for  bride ;  the  charming 
story,  also,  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  children  of  Ra- 
chel and  the  favourites  of  Jacob.  The  Jews  revere  this 
tomb  of  the  mother  of  their  illustrious  ancestors,  and  make 
it  a  rendezvous  of  pilgrims. 

In  a  short  time  we  galloped  into  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain-storm.  Bethlehem  is  of  a 
horse-shoe  shape,  prettily  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Being  the  place  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  resorts  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  great  event  took  place  in  a  cavern,  which  was  used 
during  the  crowded  state  of  Bethlehem  as  a  stable.  Over 
the  spot  stands  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Mary.  At  the 
adjoining  monastery  our  party  was  received  with  kind- 
ness by  the  monks.  After  lunch  we  walked  over  the 
church  and  its  precincts.  The  spacious  nave  has  double 
aisles  divided  by  four  rows  of  columns.  These  monoliths 
are  of  a  reddish  stone  with  white  veins ;  they  have  fine 
ornate  capitals,  and  are  said  to  have  once  adorned  the 
richest  of  all  human  structures,  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Greeks,  Latins  and  Armenians  all  share  in  the  occupation 
of  the  building ;  but  party-feeling  runs  so  high  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  is  dangerous  to  leave 
the  monks  to  themselves — there  is  sure  to  be  a  fight.  The 
result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  there  are  Mahomme- 
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dan  armed  soldiers  always  on  guard.  These  Turkish  sol- 
diers are  generally  an  ignorant  class  of  Arabs. 

We  descended  some  steps — passed  a  stolid -looking  Turk 
with  blue  coat,  brass  buttons  and  an  English  rifle — and 
entered  a  natural  rock  cave,  the  place  of  the  Nativity. 
Under  an  altar,  a  silver  plate,  the  shape  of  a  star,  is  em- 
bedded in  the  marble  pavement  with  the  inscription : 
"Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est"  Here, 
on  this  very  spot  where  we  stood,  the  Virgin  Mary  gave 
birth  to  the  child  Jesus — an  event  constantly  before  the 
minds  of  the  civilized  world,  as  it  is  the  pivot  on  which 
time  past  and  present  turns — an  event  which  we  yearly 
commemorate  with  national  gladness  and  rejoicings  at 
Christmas-tide. 

Opposite  the  silver  star,  and  three  steps  lower  down,  is 
the  little  chapel  of  the  manger.  The  original  primitive 
wooden  manger,  in  which  the  child  was  laid  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  is  now  preserved  in  a  casket  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  at  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome.  Last 
Christmas,  while  at  Rome,  we  saw  the  holy  relic  taken 
from  its  usual  resting-place  and  carried  around  the  church 
at  the  head  of  a  solemn  procession,  amidst  the  music  of 
the  famous  Sistine  choir. 

The  place  of  the  genuine  manger  at  Bethlehem,  where 
the  shepherds,  guided  by  the  star,  came  to  worship  the 
young  child,  is  now  occupied  by  a  marble  one,  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  bearing  no  possible  resemblance  to 
a  manger. 

Leaving  the  little  cavern,  with  its  dim,  subdued  light 
and  its  associations  of  such  overwhelming  interest,  we 
walked  further  on  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  saints  of  the  early  struggling  Christian 
church,  this  man  was  especially  worthy.  In  early  life  he 
was  a  heathen,  but  through  a  vision  was  converted,  and 
afterwards  rendered  himself  immortal  by  his  scholarly 
attainments.  He  learnt  Hebrew  from  the  Jews,  and 
translated  the  whole  of  the  Bible  into  Latin.  To  perform 
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this  heavy  task,  our  guide  informed  us  that  the  saint 
remained  for  forty  years  in  the  cave  we  were  looking  at, 
and  so  great  was  his  zeal  that  he  never  once  left  it  during 
that  long  period.  One  of  the  great  master-pieces  in  paint- 
ing is  "  The  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  by  Raphael. 
It  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  opposite  to  the 
most  famous  and  most  valuable  picture  in  existence,  "  The 
Transfiguration,"  also  by  Raphael. 

A  ride  of  three  hours  brought  us  from  Bethlehem  to 
the  far-famed  monastery  of  Mar  Saba. 

We  rode  through  a  terrific  wind-storm.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  monastery  along  a  narrow  ledge  between 
two  gorges,  the  hurricane  had  reached  its  height ;  three 
fellows  were  blown  off  their  horses,  and  the  horses,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  kept  their  feet. 

The  monkish  retreat  of  Mar  Saba  is  built  on  a  wild  and 
picturesque  spot.  No  stranger  is  admitted  without  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Greek  Patriarch  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  under  no  circumstances  whatever  is  a  woman 
admitted  within  the  walls.  The  latter  rule  has  given 
rise  to  an  immense  amount  of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
fair  sex.  I  met  several  ladies  travelling  in  Palestine  who 
would  rather  be  allowed  to  see  Mar  Saba  than  even  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  This  is  solely  because  entrance  is  for- 
bidden, as  there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  to  be  seen 
within.  We  quite  retained  our  presence  of  mind  when 
being  conducted  through  its  jealously-guarded  chambers, 
courts  and  terraces. 

Over  fourteen  centuries  ago  the  monastery  was  founded 
by  a  number  of  anchorites,  with  the  saintly  Sabas  at  their 
head.  Sixty-five  hermits  now  live  in  the  cells,  and  occupy 
themselves  in  cultivating  a  tiny  garden  on  the  rocky  ter- 
races, and  in  leading  an  ascetic  life,  fasting  frequently, 
and  eating  no  meat.  The  chief  attraction  to  the  visitor 
is  the  view  from  the  terrace.  Here  an  extraordinary  and 
wild  scene  presents  itself.  The  monastery  is  built  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  a  rugged  ravine  590  feet  in  depth.  The 
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terrace  is  supported  by  flying  buttresses,  and  actually 
overhangs  the  abyss.  Much  of  the  occupied  building  is 
cut  out  of  solid  rock.  The  perpendicular  side  of  the 
rock  is  dotted  with  cots  for  wild  birds,  which  the  monks 
have  so  thoroughly  tamed  that  they  will  eat  out  of  one's 
hands.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  wild  ravine  there  are 
innumerable  caves  once  occupied  by  hermits,  but  deserted 
since  the  establishment  of  monasteries. 

The  scene  is  one  of  desolation ;  no  living  thing,  except 
the  few  wild  birds  and.  their  peculiar  caretakers,  is  in 
view.  That  night  we  camped  about  a  mile  from  the  mon- 
astery, in  what  our  dragoman  supposed  was  a  sheltered 
valle}'.     In  this  belief  John  was  cruelly  deceived.     The 
storm,  which  had  abated,  came  on  again  at  midnight  with 
redoubled  fury,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain.     Our 
tents  had  a  bad  time  of  it.     The  rain  wet  our  beds,  and 
the  wind  was  cold.      About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  was  vainly  trying  to  think  I  was  comfortable,  lying  be- 
tween damp,  cold  bed-clothes,  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
caught  our  tent  and  drove  it  in  on  top  of  us.  We  sang  out 
to  the  Bedouins  who  were  watching  the  camp,  and  soon 
had  matters  set  to  right.     Shortly  afterwards  we  heard  a 
row  near  by,  and  found  that  the  adjoining  tent  had  also 
blown  in.      At  breakfast  that  morning  all  hands  looked 
cold,  wet  and  miserable.     Such  are  some  of  the  delights 
of  camping  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  ride  of  five  hours  brought 
us  to  the  Dead  Sea.     This  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  remarkable  bodies  of  water  in  the  world.     Sixty- 
four  miles  to  the  north,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  empties  itself 
into  the  Jordan.     This  water  is  the  sweetest  and  freshest 
in  Palestine,  but  the  moment  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea  it 
becomes  the  heaviest  and  deadliest  of  salt  water.  Woe  to 
the  tish  that  so  far  forgets  itself  as  to  approach  this  basin 
of  death  !    We  went  in  for  a  swim ;  I  never  experienced 
such  a  peculiar   sensation.     The  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  sink. 
I  walked  out  to  the  depth  of  my  shoulders,  but  could 
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sink  no  further.  After  that  I  simply  walked  in  the  water 
without  the  slighest  effort  ;  doubtless  I  could  have  taken 
a  promenade  for  forty  miles,  the  whole  length  of  the  lake, 
without  ever  using  my  hands.  Diving  is  unpleasant,  as 
it  leaves  a  stinging  sensation  in  one's  head.  The  sea  is 
remarkable  for  having  no  outlet  whatever,  as  it  lies 
about  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah lie  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  the  pillar  of  salt, 
formerly  Lot's  wife,  is  the  cause  of  the  excessive  saltness. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  the  very  ideal  of  a  dreary, 
desert  picture — no  vegetation,  no  birds,  no  animals,  not 
even  a  Syrian  dog,  no  people.  We  moved  on  to  the  more 
pleasant  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan.  The  road  lay 
through  fields,  and  was  very  heavy  from  the  rains  of  the 
preceding  night.  The  dragoman  led  the  way.  The  horses 
had  to  gallop,  and  were  urged  far  beyond  their  strength. 
The  result  was  that,  with  two  exceptions,  every  man  in 
the  party  had  a  throw  from  his  horse  into  the  mud.  On 
arriving  at  the  famous  ford  of  the  Jordan,  a  pretty  spec- 
tacle we  presented  !  Each  one  seemed  to  have  heavier 
layers  of  mud  on  him  than  his  neighbour,  and  the  horses 
were  simply  perambulating  mud-banks.  We  lunched  at 
the  ford.  Below  us  was  the  spot,  as  settled  by  unbroken 
tradition,  where  John  the  Baptist  was  baptizing  the  peo- 
ple who  had  come  out  of  the  wilderness  to  hear  him.  At 
this  juncture,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  arrived  from  Galilee,  and 
was  baptized  by  His  cousin  John.  "Then  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  Him,  and  He  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descend- 
ing like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  Him,  and  lo,  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased."  Baptism  by  immersion,  in  this  favoured 
spot,  forms  one  of  the  last  acts  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  After  a  pilgrim  has  measured  his  winding-sheet  by 
the  Stone  of  Anointment  and  placed  it  on  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  has  witnessed  the  miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire  at 
Jerusalem,  he  joins  a  caravan  and  proceeds  on  foot  to  the 
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Jordan.  At  the  ford  the  whole  concourse  of  people  encamp, 
and  at  night  carry  on  their  weird  ceremonies  by  the  light 
of  pine  torches.  The  priests  wade  into  the  stream  breast 
deep,  and  dip  the  men,  women  and  children  as  they  are 
pressed  forward,  clad  in  their  ghostly  shrouds. 

The  stream  is  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  is  rapid,  muddy 
and  deep.  Many  people  bring  away  jars  of  water  to  be 
used  at  christenings  at  home,  as  the  Jordan  is  believed  to 
possess  uncommon  virtues. 

To  make  the  view  at  this  peculiar  spot  more  interest- 
ing, there  towers,  in  the  distance,  the  lofty  peak  of  Horeb, 
where  Moses  beheld  the  long-sought  Promised  Land,  and 
near  to  which  that  mysterious  funeral  took  place.  Our 
tents  are  now  pitched  at  Jericho,  under  the  shadow  of 
Jebel  Karantal,  the  scene  of  the  temptation  of  Christ,  and 
of  His  forty  days'  fast.  The  rain  and  wind  have  started 
again,  and  our  tents  are  drenched ;  but  it  is  not  cold,  so  we 
are  tolerablv  comfortable. 
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ENVIRONS    OF  JERUSALEM. 

PLACE  OF  STONING  STEPHEN — TOMB  OF  THE  VIRGIN— THE  PILLAR  WHERE  JUDAS 
BETRAYED  CHRIST— GETHSEMANE  AND  THE  GROTTO  OF  THE  AGONY — MOUNT 
OF  OLIVES  WHERE  CHRIST  ASCENDED  TO  HEAVEN — SPLENDID  VIEW  FROM  THE 
MOSLEM  MINARET— BETHANY,  THE  HOME  OF  CHRIST — TOMB  OF  LAZARUS— VAL- 
LEY WHERE  DAVID  KILLED  GOLIATH—ORANGES  OF  JAFFA. 

JAFFA,  PALESTINE, 

March,  1880. 

tHE  environs  of  Jerusalem  are  nearly  as  interesting 
as  the  city  itself.  To  understand  properly  a  letter 
on  the  subject, one  must  picture  the  natural  position 
of  the  ancient  metropolis.  It  is  built  upon  a  lofty  plateau, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  valleys  ;  on  the  north- 
west side  a  hill  connects  it  with  the  adjacent  country — a 
natural  stronghold,  and  doubtless,  for  that  reason,  selected 
by  the  warlike  David  as  the  site  of  his  capital.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  heavy  walls  about  forty  feet  high, 
and  entered  by  seven  gates.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference.  On  the 
east  side  lies  the  steep  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  dividing 
the  city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  During  our  stay  we 
crossed  the  valley  and  climbed  this  famous  mountain  three 
times.  The  route  is  down  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  out  of 
St.  Stephen's  Gate.  Our  dragoman  was  one  called  Jacob 
Anteeka.  Descending  the  side  of  the  hill,  we  came  to  a  place 
where  two  paths  met.  On  this  spot  Stephen  was  stoned  ; 
near  by,  the  young  and  brilliant  Saul  stood,  held  the 
clothes  of  the  executioners,  and  witnessed  the  deliberate 
murder.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  we  crossed  a  bridge 
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spanning  the  brook  Kedroii.  According  to  a  tradition 
generally  believed  by  Jews,  Christians  and  Moslems,  this 
valley  will  be  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment.  This  belief 
is  founded  on  an  interpretation  of  a  verse,  Joel  iii.  2.  As 
there  will  not  be  room  for  the  vast  assembly  of  souls,  the 
mountains  will  move  further  apart  so  as  to  give  every  one 
standing-room. 

On  the  left,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  where  she  was  buried  by  her  friends,  the  apostles, 
and  where  she  remained  till  her  ascension.  I  can  tind  no 
authority  for  the  accepted  doctrine.  The  legend,  however, 
is,  that  the  apostles  came  to  the  tomb  a  few  days  after 
the  burial  and  found  the  body  was  gone.  From  this  they 
inferred  that  it  had  been  carried  off  by  Divine  agency. 

Within  the  chapel  are  shown  the  tombs  of  Joachim  and 
Anna,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  ;  also  the  grave  of  Joseph, 
her  husband,  and  her  own  sarcophagus.  Nearly  opposite 
the  chapel  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  It  is  now  a 
walled  inclosure  belonging  to  the  Franciscans.  Before 
entering  the  gate,  Jacob  pointed  out  the  rock  where  the 
disciples  slept  during  the  agony  of  Christ.  About  twelve 
yards  to  the  south  of  this  is  a  broken  column  which,  for 
all  eternity,  should  stand  as  a  monument  of  baseness, 
cowardice,  and  treachery.  Here  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed 
his  Saviour.  We  entered  the  gate  and  found  ourselves  in 
a  beautiful,  well-kept  garden.  The  seven  olive  trees  are 
celebrated.  Their  massive,  gnarled  trunks  are  evidently 
of  great  age,  and  it  is  alleged  they  were  actually  here  at 
the  time  of  Christ. 

The  gentle  monk  who  led  the  way  around,  gave  us 
some  flowers  and  twigs  of  olive,  and  described  the  history 
of  the  place.  The  spot,  however,  where  Jesus,  in  His 
agony,  prayed  to  His  Father  in  heaven  that,  if  possible, 
the  cup  of  bitterness  might  pass  from  Him,  is,  strange  to 
say,  not  within  the  walls.  That  spot  of  surpassing  inter- 
est is  settled  by  tradition  in  the  Grotto  of  the  Agony,  a 
cave  in  the  natural  rock,  a  short  distance  from  the  garden 
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We  continued  our  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet.  It  still  de- 
serves the  name,  as  in  every  direction  olive  trees  flourish 
and  bear  good  crops.  There  are  also  fig  and  almond  trees 
to  be  seen.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Gethsemane 
we  reached  the  summit  by  a  rough,  stony  path.  Notwith- 
standing the  passage  in  St.  Luke,  it  has  been  the  unbro- 
ken tradition  that  the  ascension  of  Christ  took  place  from 
the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  absence  of  any 
settled  site  near  Bethany,  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  tradition,  especially  as  in  one  sense  the  place 
is  on  the  road  to  Bethany. 

An  octagonal-shaped  chapel  stands  upon  the  summit ; 
it  belongs  to  the  Moslems,  who  regard  it  just  as  sacredly 
as  do  the  Christians,  for  Mahomet,  although  he  preached 
that  there  was  but  one  God,  still  he  regarded  Jesus  as  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets.  An  impression  of  the  foot  of 
Christ  turned  southward  is  shown  in  a  piece  of  natural 
rock  in  the  pavement  ;  here  was  performed  the  last  scene 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  a  scene  of  glory  and  power, 
and  so  thoroughly  convinced  the  disciples  that  their 
Friend  and  Master  was  actually  the  Son  of  God,  that  they 
went  forth  to  the  world  and  died  the  death  of  martyrs 
rather  than  renounce  their  creed. 

Adjoining  the  chapel  is  a  small  Moslem  mosque,  with  a 
minaret  which  commands  a  celebrated  view.  We  gave 
the  dervish  in  attendance  a  trifling  bakhsheesh,  and 
mounted  to  the  muezzin's  gallery.  It  was  a  crazy,  rick- 
etty  place,  and  badly  out  of  repair.  I  felt  rather  doubt- 
ful, but  thought  there  could  be  no  danger,  or  else  we 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  ascend.  We  afterwards 
learned  that  about  a  month  before  a  young  fellow  with 
his  wife  had  tumbled  off  and  both  were  instantaneously 
killed.  The  view  is  grand.  To  the  west  lies  Jerusalem, 
with  its  large  domes  and  its  little  domes ;  its  Jewish  syn- 
agogues and  Moslem  minarets ;  its  enormous  walls,  with 
their  associations  of  kingly  David  and  voluptuous  Solo- 
mon ;  of  invincible  Alexander  and  proud  Pompey  ;  of  the 
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destroyer,  Titus,  and  of  knightly  Crusaders  ;  to  the  south- 
west stretches  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  the  tribes  of 
Israel  sacrificed  their  children  to  the  idol  Moloch,  and  even 
the  kings,  in  their  fanaticism,  did  not  hesitate  to  immo- 
late their  own  sons  on  the  altar  of  fire.  The  view  to  the 
east,  however,  i.-j  the  most  extensive,  and  has  a  peculiar 
feature  ;  apparently  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  hour's 
ride  the  Dead  Sea  lies  at  one's  feet.  It  looks  not  an  inch 
more  than  500  feet  below  where  we  are  standing ;  this 
is  an  optical  delusion  of  the  most  decided  type.  The  sea 
is,  in  fact,  eight  hours'  hard  ride  from  Jerusalem,  and  it 
lies  3,900  feet  below  the  minaret.  There  is  something 
mysterious  in  this  view.  I  knew  of  the  gross  deception, 
but  still  could  not  convince  myself  of  the  true  distances. 

The  historic  Jordan,  the  mountains  of  Moab,  where 
Moses  viewed  and  bade  farewell  to  the  Promised  Land, 
the  lands  of  Reuben,  of  Jacob,  and  of  Benjamin,  all  lay 
stretched  before  us  in  a  vast  panorama. 

We  descended  from  the  mosque,  and  proceeded  on  don- 
key-back around  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  to  Beth- 
any. This  village  is  a  little  over  half  an  hour's  ride  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  spur  of  Mount 
Olivet ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  look  at  it  from  a  respect- 
able distance.  The  village  itself  consists  of  a  few  mud 
huts  occupied  by  Mahommedans,  who  are  as  dirty  as  the 
Turks  in  the  slums  of  Stamboul.  We  passed  a  tower; 
this,  Jacob  announced  with  a  flourish,  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  "  bimon  the  leopard."  Hard  by  is  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus;  this  is  an  underground  chamber  or  cave,  ap- 
proached by  twent}r-six  steps,  and  appears  to  be  well 
authenticated.  Lazarus  is  a  Moslem  saint,  and  a  couple 
of  lazy  Turks  guard  the  door  and  extract  bakhsheesh  from 
visitors.  On  this  spot  Christ  performed  one  of  His  great- 
est miracles.  Lazarus,  who  had  been  dead  and  buried 
four  days,  was,  in  the  presence  of  his  mourning  sisters, 
Mary  and  Martha,  and  a  crowd  of  Jews,  called  to  life  by 
the  command  of  God. 
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Tradition  says  that  he  who  was  so  wonderfully  restored 
to  life  became  a  teacher  of  the  new  religion,  and  finally 
died  in  Italy. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Bethany  is  the  house  of 
Mary  and  Martha.  Judging  from  the  ruins,  it  must  have 
been  a  fine  building.  It  is  believed,  from  various  circum- 
stances, that  the  sisters  were  wealthy. 

This  house  was  the  quiet  retreat  to  which  Christ  fre- 
quently came  after  the  storms  and  buffeting*  at  Jerusa- 
lem. This  was  His  home  with  Mary,  Martha  and  Lazarus, 
His  faithful  friends  ;  here,  within  easy  distance  of  the 
great  Jewish  capital,  could  He  enjoy  the  rest  and  pea,ce- 
fulness  of  a  country  village. 

There  are  hundreds  of  interesting  spots  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  which  it  would  take  more  than  the  space  of  a 
letter  to  even  mention. 

After  a  considerable  stay  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  ren- 
dered doubly  pleasant  by  the  society  of  some  English 
friends,  we  left  last  Wednesday  morning  on  a  coach  bound 
for  Jaffa.  There  isn't  a  railway  in  Palestine,  and  the  only 
carriage-road  is  that  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa.  A 
drive  of  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to  Kuloniyeh. 
Two  traditions  cling  to  this  village  and  the  valley  beneath 
it.  The  village  is  the  ancient  Emmaus,  where  the  dis- 
ciples were  astonished  after  the  crucifixion  by  meeting, 
talking  and  eating  with  their  Master,  who,  they  supposed, 
was  in  the  sepulchre  where  they  had  laid  Him. 

In  the  valley  a  memorable  event  occurred  more  than  a 
thousand  years  before  the  meeting  at  Emmaus — "  Israel 
and  the  Philistines  were  in  battle  array,  army  against 
army."  The  monster  Goliath  had  cast  terror  into  the 
marrow-bones  of  the  Israelites,  and  defeat  was  imminent; 
dismay  was  in  every  Jewish  face,  when  a  slender  youth 
appeared  on  the  battle-field.  He  was  without  shield, 
buckler  or  sword,  but  he  had  a  stout  heart  and  firm  faith 
in  Divine  assistance.  He  offered  to  fight  the  giant  single- 
handed.  The  king  and  the  soldiers  evidently  thought  he 
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was  crazy ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  went  forth  and  accom- 
plished with  a  simple  sling  what  the  whole  army  couldn't 
do. 

We  passed  the  village  of  Abu  Gosh,  built  high  up  on 
the  mountain.  As  late  as  this  century  the  sheik  of  this 
village,  with  his  six  valiant  brothers  and  eighty-five  male 
relatives,  for  many  years  kept  the  whole  district  in  a  state 
of  terror.  Tribute  was  extorted  nolens  volens  from  cara- 
vans, pilgrims  and  travellers.  Although  the  mighty  sheik 
is  dead,  and  the  power  of  his  tribe  is  broken,  "  still  his 
name  sounds  stirring  "  to  muleteers  and  pilgrims. 

Latrun  is  another  village  of  interest.  This  was  the 
native  place  of  the  penitent  thief  Dismas,  and  some  say 
that  the  impenitent  one  also  hailed  from  here.  Apropos 
of  thieves — as  we  were  driving  along  near  the  village  we 
met  two  Turkish  soldiers  on  horseback.  Each  one  was 
leading  a  prisoner  by  a  halter  around  his  neck.  The  poor 
creatures  were  barefooted,  and  were  compelled  to  walk  as 
fast  as  the  horses.  A  revolver,  a  rifle  and  a  sword  were 
mild  warnings  of  the  fate  of  any  attempt  to  escape. 

We  had  a  rest  at  Ramleh,  drove  through  the  delightful 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  environs  of  Jaffa, 
and  put  up  at  Howard's  Hotel.  Jaffa  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  its  oranges.  They  are  by  all  odds  the  finest  I  ever 
tasted.  We  saw  two  at  Jerusalem  which  were  at  least 
five  times  as  large  as  those  commonly  eaten  in  America, 
but  the  ordinary  Jaffa  orange  is  only  twice  or  three  times 
as  large.  Notwithstanding  this  great  size,  they  are  soft, 
luscious,  and  of  a  delicious  taste. 
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FIRST  GLIVfPSE  OF  AFRICA— PORT  SAID  AND  THE  FAMOUS  SUEZ  CANAL  — 
VIEW  FROM  THE  LIGHT-HOUSE— CAPT.  BURTON—ALEXANDRIA — ITS  AKCIENT 
LIBRARY— POMPEY'S  PILLAR — GOING  TO  NEW  YORK. 

ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT, 

29th  March,  1880. 

fAFFA  rejoices  in  the  reputation  of  having  the  most 
disreputable  harbour  in  the  world.    The  only  mode 
of   entering  it  is  by  a  channel  about   twenty  feet 
wide  through  a  nasty  reef.    Large  ships  have  to  anchor  in 
the  roads,  about  half  a  mile  outside.     In  rough  weather 
they  can't  stop,  and  are  forced  to  carry  their  passengers 
on  to   the  next  port.     Thousands  of  pilgrims  land  here 
every  year.     The  wretched  harbour  is  the  cause  of  much 
inconvenience  and  profanity. 

We  left  Jaffa  in  one  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers, 
bound  for  Alexandria.  As  the  sun  set,  so  did  the  shores 
of  the  Holy  Land  fade  in  the  distant  horizon.  We  spent  a 
long  time  in  exploring  Syria  and  Palestine — countries,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  We  were 
twenty-three  days  in  the  saddle,  over  worse  roads  than 
Americans  or  Europeans  ever  dream  of;  but,  on  the 
whole,  were  more  than  repaid  for  the  time  spent,  although 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold  in  tents,  and  the  racking  to 
pieces  on  the  backs  of  Syrian  horses.  Many  travellers 
come  away  from  a  prolonged  tour  in  Palestine  disap- 
pointed. They  expect  to  find  the  comforts  and  sights  of 
a  modern  city  at  Jerusalem  ;  in  the  places  rendered  im- 
mortal by  incidents  related  in  the  Bible,  they  look  for 
something  beautiful  or  imposing  to  please  the  eye.  The 
only  way  to  thoroughly  enjoy  travelling  in  that  peculiar 
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land  is  :  First — be  entirely  independent ;  travel  with 
your  own  friends  and  dragoman ;  on  no  account  admit  an 
unknown  stranger  into  the  party,  and  be  bound  to  no  cast- 
iron  route  which  may  be  laid  down  by  Cook,  or  Howard, 
or  any  dragoman.  Secondly — live  entirely  in  the  mar- 
vellous past  history  of  the  country,  and  do  not  expect 
the  attractions  of  modern  Europe. 

The  next  morning  we  sighted  land.  It  was  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  looming  up  before  us.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood of  the  world  three  great  continents  seem  to  join 
hands.  When  at  Constantinople,  a  few  hundred  miles 
north,  we  sailed  down  the  Bosphorus,  with  Asia  on  our 
left  hand  and  Europe  on  our  right — each  of  them  within 
rifle  shot.  This  morning  we  steamed  into  the  farr-ous 
Suez  Canal ;  within  a  stone's  throw  on  the  left  was  Asia ; 
opposite,  a  few  yards  from  us,  was  the  town  of  Port  Said, 
in  Africa.  We  went  ashore,  and  had  a  look  at  this  town, 
which  has  just  sprung  into  existence  since  the  building 
of  the  canal.  Everything  smacks  of  canal — coal-agents, 
ship-chandlers,  sailors'  grog-shops,'  and  the  fine  canal  of- 
fices. The  only  "sight"  in  the  place  is  the  big  light-house, 
which  stands  on  the  sea-shore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
canal.  Entrance  is  forbidden;  but,  as  the  view  from  the 
top  is  considered  excellent,  we  determined  to  try  and  get 
in.  We  presented  our  cards  to  the  Arab  keeper;  I  fancy 
he  must  have  thought  we  were  government  officials  of 
some  sort,  as  he  at  once  escorted  us  to  the  top  with  a 
great  deal  of  deference.  It  is  164  feet  high,  one  of  the 
largest  ever  built,  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  mys- 
teries of  the  electric  burner  were  explained,  and  the  keeper 
gave  us  each  a  carbon  point  for  a  souvenir.  The  view 
from  the  outside  gallery  is  extensive.  The  Suez  Canal — 
probably  the  grandest  engineering  feat  of  modern  times — 
is  in  full  view  for  fifty  miles  as  far  as  Ismalia.  It  runs 
through  the  flattest,  yellowest,  most  desolate-looking 
country  imaginable.  The  construction  of  it  certainly 
reflects  high  credit  upon  the  pluck  and  genius  of  M.  de 
Lesseps.  The  view,  though  lacking  the  beauty  of  an  Eng- 
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lish  or  the  wildness  and  variety  of  a  Swiss  one,  still  com- 
prises much  that  one  reads  and  hears  a  good  deal  of.  To 
the  west,  towards  the  horizon,  lay  the  fertile  delta  of  the 
Nile,  within  whose  wide-stretched  arms  were  cradled  the 
sciences  and  learning  of  the  early  Egyptians,  where  the 
aged  Jacob  was  welcomed  by  his  princely  son,  and  where 
the  Israelites  grew  to  be  a  great  nation  ;  northward,  at 
our  feet,  stretched  the  Mediterranean,  washing  the  shores 
of  three  continents,  the  most  historic  of  all  seas  ;  to  the 
east,  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  where  Mahomet  founded  a 
religion  which  now  threatens,  through  its  attractive  sim- 
plicity, to  engulf  all  Asia  and  Africa  ;  southward,  the 
straight,  rigid  lines  of  the  canal ;  also  the  caravan  route 
betweeen  Egypt  and  Syria,  along  which  Joseph's  breth- 
ren trudged  their  way  from  their  famine-stricken  homes 
to  buy  corn  from  the  well-filled  granaries  of  the  Nile,  and 
along  which,  seventeen  centuries  later,  Joseph  and  Mary, 
with  the  child  Jesus,  fled  from  the  wrath  of  the  tyrant 
Herod. 

Between  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  we  had  a  distin- 
guished fellow-passenger — Captain  Burton,  perhaps  the 
most  intrepid  of  all  African  explorers.  Although  past 
middle-age,  he  has  still  apparently  all  the  fire  and  energy 
of  youth.  Some  authorities  say  that  he  is  the  only  Euro- 
pean who  ever  visited  Mecca  and  returned  alive.  He  is, 
at  least,  one  of  the  very  few  non-Musselmans  who  have 
succeeded  in  performing  the  dangerous  feat.  Mecca,  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  Mahommedans,  is  regarded  by  them  as 
holy  ground,  and  any  "  Christian  dog "  who  enters  the 
city  and  is  recognized  is  instantly  killed,  without  troubling 
a  judge  or  jury.  Captain  Burton,  who  speaks  Arabic  like 
a  native,  dressed  in  Turkish  costume,  joined  the  Mecca 
pilgrimage,  and  saw  the  jealously-protected  shrine  of 
Mahomet. 

The  Alexandria  of  to-day  is  a  modern  city.  Although 
founded  by  the  youthful  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  by 
him  made  a  splendid  capital,  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was 
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for  centuries  an  insignificant  town.  It  remained  for  a 
ruler  of  this  century,  Mahommed  Ali,  the  famous  founder 
of  the  present  Egyptian  dynasty,  to  restore  to  Alexandria 
her  lost  shipping,  commerce  and  importance.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  great  library  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  consisting,  over  two  thousand  years  ago,  of  nearly 
a  million  volumes — a  vast  multitude  of  books  in  those 
days  of  manuscripts,  when  printing  was  unknown — the 
great  library  which  Euclid,  the  father  of  geometry,  con- 
sulted daily  ;  which  owed  its  foundation  to  Aristotle,  the 
founder  of  logic ;  which  increased  to  renowned  dimensions 
under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Cleo- 
patra ;  and  which,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  learned  world, 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 

The  only  relics  now  existing  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  capital  are  Pompey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  Needle. 
The  former  is  situated  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  outside 
of  the  Nile  Gate.  We  rode  out  on  lively  donkeys,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  great  pile  of  rubbish  which  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  column.  I  think  it  is  the  general  impres- 
sion that  this  monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of 
Pompey,  the  Roman  conqueror,  who  was  murdered  on 
the  Egyptian  coast  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia  by  Caesar. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  inscription,  that  it  was 
erected  by  a  Roman  governor  named  Pompeius,  in  hon- 
our of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  who  had  rendered  some 
services  to  the  city.  The  red  granite  shaft  is  one  solid 
piece,  sixty-seven  feet  high  and  nine  feet  in  diameter. 
With  the  pedestal  and  the  Corinthian  capital  it  measures 
104  feet.  It  is  a  stately  pillar,  of  pleasing  proportions. 

This  monolith  shaft  is  the  largest  I  have  seen.  Those 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  at  Athens,  are  very 
lofty,  but  not  quite  as  high  as  this  one.  The  giant  stones 
of  Baalbec  are  much  larger,  but  they  are  not  pillars ; 
they  are  simply  huge  blocks  used  in  the  foundation  of  a 
building. 

The  proper  place  to  view  these  ancient  monuments  is 
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in  their  native  soil,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  their  past 
greatness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  would-be  generous 
Khedive  will  not  think  fit  to  make  a  present  of  Pompey's 
Pillar  to  a  foreign  power,  as  has  been  already  done  in 
the  case  of  the  two  Needles  of  Cleopatra. 

In  history,  as 
well  as  on  the 
familiar  pages  of 
Morse's  geogra- 
phy, the  very 
name  of  Alex- 
andria is  always 
associated  with 
the  Pillar  and 
the  Needle.  The 
Needle,  now 
standing  on  the 
Thames  embank- 
ment at  London, 
formerly  lay  in  the 
sand  by  the  side  of 
a  fine  standing 
obelisk.  The  latter 
was  a  few  years 
ago  presented  by 
the  Khedive  Is- 
mail to  the  United 
States.  We  walk- 
ed out  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  to 
have  a  look  at  the  grand  old  obelisk,  which  once  stood  in 
Heliopolis,  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  toiled  there  like  slaves  for  the  oppressor  Pharaoh. 
This  obelisk  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver,  must  frequently 
have  seen,  for  he  studied  in  the  City  of  the  Sun  where  it 
stood  ;  and  Alexander  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Mark 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Napoleon  and  Nelson,  all  looked 
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upon  and  admired  it.  But  we  found  no  obelisk.  We  saw 
its  pedestal,  and  on  the  sea-shore  a  tremendously  large 
packing  case,  in  which  the  old  relic  was  encased,  ready  to 
be  taken  on  board  the  steamer  for  New  York.  By  the 
time  we  return  to  America,  it  will  probably  adorn  Central 
Park. 
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IRRIGATING  WITH  NILE  WATER— CAMELS  AND  DONKEYS  PLOUGHING —CAIRO, 
THE  LARGEST  CITY  IN  AFRICA— STREET  SCENES— ITS  FAMOUS  DONKEYS— COS- 
TUMES OF  THE  WOMEN,  VEILED,  TATTOOED  AND  DYED— MARRIAGE  A  MATTER 
OF  BUSINESS— NO  SUCH  THING  AS  LOVE-MATCHES -THE  SAYIS-BOYS— PRIM- 
ITIVE WATER-CARRIERS. 

CAIRO,  EGYPT, 

1880. 

GYPT  owes  everything  to  the  Nile.  Were  it  not 
for  that  great  fertilizer,  the  father  of  rivers  and 
the  god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  whole 
country  would  be  as  arid  a  desert  as  Sahara.  On  the 
railway  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  we  passed 
through  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  great  delta. 
It  is  astonishing  to  watch  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
fellaheen  or  peasantry  manage  to  distribute  the  life-giving 
water  over  their  lands.  In  the  first  place,  the  .Rosetta 
branch  of  the  river,  which  flows  along  the  west  side  of 
the  delta,  is  tapped  at  thousands  of  points  and  supplies 
as  many  canals,  which  intersect  the  country  like  a  spider's 
web.  There  are  divers  modes  of  lifting  the  water  from 
the  canals  so  as  to  irrigate  the  crops  in  the  fields.  The 
commonest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  primitive,  way 
is  by  means  of  a  slightly  concave  basket  made  of  straw  and 
lined  with  mud.  Two  men  stand  at  the  side  of  the  canal, 
each  with  a  rope  in  his  hands,  which  is  attached  to  the 
basket.  With  a  regular  swinging  motion  they  dip  the 
basket  into  the  water,  raise  it  six  or  eight  feet  into  a 
trough,  and  away  the  water  goes  in  little  gutters  over  the 
land, 
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The  ploughing  is  generally  done  by  buffaloes.  These 
animals  do  not  look  like  the  wild  buffalo  of  America,  but 
more  resemble  a  badly-built  cow.  However,  the  fellaheen 
are  not  particular  as  to  the  animals  they  use.  I  saw  some 
curious  teams  at  work— a  camel  over  eight  feet  high 
hitched  up  with  a  donkey  less  than  four.  Camels  and 
buffaloes,  and  buffaloes  and  donkeys,  frequently  pull  to- 
gether. The  plough  generally  consists  simply  of  a  sharp 
stick  fastened  to  a  pole.  Considering  that  this  land  has 
been  in  actual  and  careful  cultivation  since  the  days  when 
Noah  was  a  boy,  it  is  certainly  odd  that  the  people  haven't 
more  advanced  and  labour-saving  ideas  in  the  way  of 
irrigation  and  cultivation. 

At  Cairo  we  put  up  at  the  hotel  opposite  the  Esbekeyeh 
Gardens.  Cairo,  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  has  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  composed 
of  a  motley  gathering  of  representatives  from  nearly  every 
nation  under  the  sun. 

The  late  Khedive  Ismail  spent  immense  sums  in  im- 
proving the  city.  The  great  cities  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
such  as  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Beyroot,  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem,  are  none  of  them  lighted  with  gas.  At  night- 
time one  has  to  navigate  about  those  places  with  a  guide 
and  a  lantern;  but  in  Cairo  things  are  different;  here 
a  blaze  of  gas  illuminates  the  streets,  and  renders  an  even- 
ing stroll  in  the  Muskee  or  the  bazaars  a  delightful  mode 
of  spending  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  street  scenes  afford  an  endless  source  of  amusement. 
The  donkeys  of  Cairo  are  one  of  its  specialties ;  they  are 
active,  sure-footed,  faithful  little  fellows,  and  carry  one 
quickly  and  safely  through  the  crowded  bazaars.  They 
are  not  expensive ;  a  tariff  piastre,  or  five  American  cents, 
will  pay  for  a  ride  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another. 
It  is  said  they  are  the  finest  of  their  race  to  be  found 
anywhere  ;  I  have  never  seen  any  to  equal  them  in  Italy, 
Turkey  or  Syria,  where  they  are  extensively  used.  The 
donkey -boys  are,  however,  generally  a  decided  nuisance, 
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The  moment  that  an  unwary  traveller  emerges  from  his 
hotel-door  he  is  at  once  espied  by  a  dozen  or  more  donkey- 
boys  standing  at  an  adjacent  corner,  who  make  a  pell-mell 
scramble  to  reach  their  intended  victim.  Each  boy  shoves 
his  donkey  in  front  of  you,  all  the  while  shouting  out  his 
various  virtues — "  Go  like  the  debbiL"  "  Take  dis  one, 
Howajee ;  he  run  all  the  same  like  lightnin'."  To  please 
English  travellers,  they  christen  the  animals  by  names 
which  they  suppose  are  common  in  England.  One  eager 
little  Arab  edged  his  way  forward,  leading  a  neat  little 
jackass.  "  Dis  one  Bishop  London,  him  debbil  to  go;  take 
him,  Howajee;  him  not  good,  no  pay."  Other  donkeys, 
also  highly  recommended  as  "  debbils  to  go,"  were  called 
"  Prince  o'  Wales,"  "  General  Grant,"  "  Maud  Branscombe," 
and  "  Mrs.  Langtry." 

During  our  stay  in  the  city  we  nearly  always  employed 
the  same  boy  and  donkeys.  The  boy,  who  by  the  way 
was  over  thirty  years  of  age,  rejoiced  in  the  unassuming 
name  of  Mahomet  Hassen.  He  spoke  a  little  English, 
and  acted  as  our  dragoman  and  general  encyclopaedia.  My 
friend  rode  a  small  but  gamey  animal,  called  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman;"  I  rode  "Sir Roger  Tichborne."  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  an  animal  in  the  world  more  com- 
fortable to  ride  than  a  Cairo  donkey ;  they  never  stum- 
ble or  jog,  but  trot  along  quickly,  safely  and  comfortably. 

All  sort  of  inducements  are  offered  by  the  donkey -boys 
to  get  customers,  but  the  oddest  one  of  all  I  heard  the 
other  day  in  the  Muskee.  Travellers  in  Egypt  frequently 
ask  for  and  purchase  antiquities,  something  genuinely  oldr 
dating  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  This  has 
taught  the  natives  to  offer  all  kinds  of  trumpery  little 
ornaments,  and  declare  that  they  are  "  anteeka ;"  and 
further,  they  have  the  idea  that  anything  anteeka  must 
be  exceptionally  good.  The  boy  in  the  Muskee  did  not 
recommend  his  beast  as  strong,  lively  and  young,  but- 
called  out,  "  You  want  donkey,  mister  ?  Dis  good  donkey 
• — anteeka,  berry  good  anteeka." 
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A  walk  through  the  bazaars  gives  one  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  odd  costumes  of  the  people. 

The  women,  except  those  of  the  very  poorest  class, 
wear  veils,  or  burkos,  consisting  of  a  long  strip  of  black 
muslin,  covering  the  whole  face  except  the  eyes,  and  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  feet.  From  the  centre  of  the  burko 
to  the  top  of  the  forehead,  a  piece  of  hollow  brass  tube, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  highly  orna- 
mented, is  fastened.  Many  of  the  women  have  their  lips, 
chins  and  foreheads  tattooed  with  indigo ;  this  is  doubt- 
less done  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  their  beauty. 
Perhaps  it  does ;  but  if  so,  they  must  have  been  terribly 
hideous  before  the  tattooing  operation.  They  dye  their 
finger  and  toe  nails  with  red  henna,  and  colour  their  eye- 
lids and  eyelashes  with  powder  of  a  blackish  tint.  What 
with  the  tattooed  faces,  the  smothering  veils,  the  red  dye 
and  black  eyes,  the  women  must  make  a  great  sacrifice 
of  comfort  to  keep  in  the  fashion. 

There  is  no  such  thing  known  as  courtship,  stolen  in- 
terviews, or  delightful  engagements.  Marriage  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  business.  A  man  wishing  to  embark  on  the 
sea  of  matrimony  employs  a  professional  female  match- 
maker. This  woman  arranges  everything  with  the  parents 
of  some  marriageable  girl.  The  man  pays  down  a  mar- 
riage-portion of  about  a  hundred  dollars,  but  never  sees 
his  intended  bride  until  the  wedding-day.  I  have  seen 
several  Arab  weddings.  The  ceremony  consists  chiefly 
in  loud  music  and  the  shrieking  for  joy  of  the  female 
friends.  Our  new-fangled  custom  of  marrying  for  love 
wouldn't  be  tolerated  in  this  land  of  ancient  traditions ; 
for  then,  where  would  the  father  make  any  money  out  of 
his  child  ? 

The  Egyptian  woman  of  the  better  class  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  world.  When  scarcely  old  enough  to  leave  the 
nursery,  she  is  veiled,  married,  and  carried  off  to  a  harem. 
In  this  secluded  and  mysterious  place  she  is  jealously 
guarded  by  eunuchs  for  the  rest  of  her  days ;  somewhat 
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of  a  contrast  to  the  state  of  freedom  and  equality  enjoyed 
by  the  fair  sex  in  America. 

It  is  not  easy  when  walking  to  thread  one's  way  through 
the  densely-crowded  and  narrow  streets  of  Cairo.  There 
are  no  sidewalks;  the  people  walk  anywhere,  and  the 
carriages  are  driven  wherever  there  is  room.  About  ten 
or  twenty  yards  in  front  of  every  respectable  carriage  a 
sayis-boy  runs  along  to  clear  the  road.  These  fellows,  as 
a  result  of  their  occupation,  are  fully  developed  in  their 
legs  and  chests,  and  are  probably  the  handsomest  class  of 
men  in  Cairo.  They  vary  in  age  say  from  fifteen  to 
forty,  and  wear  an  attractive  costume.  From  their  fez 
hangs  a  long  blue  tassel,  characteristic  of,  and  only  worn 
by,  the  sayis-boys.  They  have  a  dark-coloured,  open  vest, 
elaborately  embroidered  with  gold ;  this  is  over  a  pure 
white  linen  garment  with  broad  sleeves  and  with  skirts 
flowing  to  the  knees ;  they  run  swiftly  and  gracefully, 
calling  to  the  crowd  to  clear  the  way,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  by  vigorously  using  a  long  staff.  Many  of 
them  are  Nubian  or  Ethiopian  slaves,  with  the  three  deep 
gashes  in  their  cheek — the  well-known  badge  of  serf- 
dom. The  best  time  to  see  the  sayis-boys,  in  all  their 
glory  of  fine  carriages  and  gorgeous  clothing,  is  on  Friday 
or  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  Shoobra  Road,  the  Rotten 
Row  of  Cairo,  when  the  Khedive  and  his  family  drive 
along  the  stately  avenue  of  acacias,  and  the  Egyptian 
aristocracy  turn  out  for  an  airing  with  their  splendid 
Arabian  horses  and  costly  equipages.  Then  pashas  and 
beys,  with  their  ample  retinues  of  slaves,  eunuchs,  sayis- 
boys,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  couple  of  carriages  carrying 
part  of  the  harem,  flock  to  this  fashionable  resort  to  bask 
in  the  afternoon  sun  and  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  simple  fellaheen. 

The  water-carriers  of  Cairo  are  somewhat  of  an  oddity. 
They  generally  carry  the  water  in  slimy-looking  goat- 
skins slung  over  their  backs.  In  their  hands  they  rattle 
a  couple  of  brass  saucers,  ancl  shout  out  as  they  trudge 
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along,  "  Ya  hawad  Allah"  ("  May  God  recompense  me") 
When  anyone  wishes  a  drink,  the  carriers  give  the  goat- 
skin a  hump  up  and  empty  a  saucerful  of  water  from  the 
neck,  for  which  they  sometimes  get  a  small  coin  and 
sometimes  nothing.  Some  of  these  vendors  of  Adam's 
ale  carry  it  in  large  earthen  jars,  with  a  straight  tin 
spout.  The  clever  way  in  which  they  bend  over  and  fill 
a  small  jar  without  spilling  a  drop  of  water  is  really  to 
be  admired. 

The  women  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  carrying  their  ba- 
bies. They  don't  carry  them  in  their  arms  like  an  Euro- 
pean, nor  stretched  on  a  shingle  and  tied  on  their  backs 
like  the  papoose  of  an  American  Indian,  but  seat  them 
up  on  their  right  or  left  shoulder  astride,  and  let  the 
youngster  hang  on  the  best  way  it  can.  This  is  very 
commonly  seen,  and  frequently  the  babies  are  stark  naked. 
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the  single  exception  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
t  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
remains. 

The  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  which  filled  the 
world  with  amazement  at  its  magnificence  and  wealth,  is 
gone ;  its  site,  recently  discovered,  is  only  marked  by  an 
unsightly  hole  in  a  barley-field. 

The  tomb  of  Mausolus,  at  Halicarnassus,  erected  by  a 
grief-stricken  queen  to  the  much-loved  memory  of  her 
brother-husband,  is  lost.  It  was  so  costly  and  so  impos- 
ing that  a  new  word  was  added  to  a  language,  and  all 
tombs  were  named  after  it. 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  that  mammoth  creature  of  brass, 
which  stood  like  a  demon  sentinel  over  the  vast  commerce 
of  its  builders,  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  saw  the  spot 
where  tradition  says  it  once  stood ;  but  the  image  itself 
was  ages  ago  sold  as  old  metal  by  the  Saracen,  conquerors 
to  a  Jewish  merchant. 

The  palace  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  the  marvel  of  the 
age,  exists  to-day  only  in  the  pages  of  Eastern  romance. 
The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  the  very  symbol  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  occupied  a  spot  which  is  now  a  wil- 
derness. They  beautified  the  most  magnificent  city  in 
the  world — a  city  with  a  hundred  brazen  gates  and  sixty 
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miles  in  circumference.  The  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  ivory 
and  gold,  by  Phidias,  the  prince  of  sculptors,  shared  the 
fate  of  cultured  Athens.  The  temple  where  it  once 
stood,  and  was  greeted  by  all  nations  with  admiration, 
has  still  a  few  fluted  shafts  and  Corinthian  capitals  left 
standing,  just  enough  to  show  the  wiseacres  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  what  really  was  the  masterly  genius  of 
those  men  of  old-time. 

But  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
seven  wonders  have  defied  the  storms  of  decades  of  cen- 
turies ;  have  smiled  at  the  puny  efforts  of  would-be 
destroyers,  and  stand  to-day  the  oldest  and  mightiest 
structures  in  existence. 

The  pyramids  are  within  two  hours'  ride  of  Cairo,  and 
can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  city. 

A  few  mornings  ago  we  engaged  Mahommed  Hassan 
and  his  two  donkeys,  and  proceeded  to  the  Pyramids  of 
Geezeh.  The  way  lies  from  the  Esbekeeyeh  Gardens 
through  the  modern  portion  of  the  city,  past  a  couple  of 
fine  palaces  of  the  Khedive,  and  down  to  the  new  iron 
bridge  over  the  Nile.  It  was  early  morning  yet;  the 
bridge  presented  a  busy  scene — strings  of  camels,  laden 
with  fresh  grass,  stalked  along  in  solemn  file — donkeys, 
whose  panniers  were  more  than  filled  with  greens  and 
vegetables,  trotted  in  the  shade  of  the  huge  "  ships  of  the 
desert."  All  were  on  their  road  from  the  country  parts 
to  the  great  markets  of  Cairo.  The  animals  were  urged 
on  by  the  shouts,  but  more  particularly  the  sharp  sticks, 
of  women  and  boys.  A  beautiful  avenue  of  trees  leads 
from  the  city  right  out  to  the  pyramids.  For  this,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  road,  travellers  have  to  thank  the 
late  Khedive,  who  spared  no  expense  to  make  his  capital 
attractive  to  Europeans.  The  land  here  all  belongs  to  the 
family  of  the  monarch.  We  saw  a  string  of  sixty-nine 
camels  of  burden  cross  the  road  in  front  of  us;  they 
were  royal  property.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  the  desert 
begins,  and  here  on  the  elevated  plateau  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid stands. 
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In  the  days  gone  by — the  days  before  history  was 
written  and  facts  were  lost  in  fable — the  pyramids  were 
built  as  tombs  for  Egyptian  monarchs. 

The  desert  runs  along  the  western  edge  of  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Nile.  On  the  border  of  the  desert,  for  about 
forty  miles,  extended  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  here  their  mummies  were  interred,  and  for  centu- 
ries preserved  intact  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  sand. 
It  was  also  a  great  desideratum  to  lie  beside  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Nile.  In  this  vast  cemetery  many  kings 
were  buried,  and  over  the  kings  were  erected  pyramids. 
The  most  energetic  and  wealthy  sovereign  had  the  largest 
mausoleum. 

No  sooner  had  we  arrived  at  the  desert  plateau  than 
we  were  surrounded  by  Bedouins,  who,  amidst  a  good 
deal  of  noise  and  stamping  to  fix  a  bargain,  escorted  us  to 
the  base  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  where  stood  the  sheik 
of  the  tribe.  This  sheik  was  a  handsome,  courteous  fellow; 
he  has  the  monopoly  of  furnishing  guides  to  travellers, 
so  we  were  compelled  first  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 
One  Arab  was  all  we  wanted ;  but  it  costs  the  same  for 
one  as  it  does  for  six,  so  we  took  half  a  dozen  along. 

Originally  the  pyramid  had  a  smooth,  glazed  outer 
coating,  but  several  layers  of  stones  have  long  disap- 
peared, so  that  now  the  side  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  staircase.  An  idea  of  the  tremendous 
magnitude  of  the  structure  can  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that,  even  in  its  present  mutilated  condition,  the  base 
covers  thirteen  acres  of  ground.  We  ascended  at  the 
north-east  corner.  A  Bedouin  had  hold  of  each  of  my 
hands,  and  one  made  a  pretence  of  shoving  behind.  As 
to  whether  this  ascent  is  easy,  or  difficult,  or  dangerous, 
there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion.  To  one  not  accustomed  to 
standing  upon  dizzy  heights,  I  think  it  would  be  both 
difficult  and  dangerous — were  it  not  for  the  presence  o 
the  stout  Arabs.  Ten  minutes  before  we  arrived  an 
Englishman  tried  the  ascent,  but  became  dizzy,  and  had 
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to  turn  back.  The  climb  is  exceedingly  fatiguing,  quite 
as  bad,  though  not  so  tedious,  as  toiling  up  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius.  The  blocks  of  stone  vary  in  height  from  three 
to  over  four  feet.  The  Bedouins  are  a  sort  of  Egyptian 
fiend ;  they  have  no  consideration  for  a  man  who  is 
utterly  played  out  with  fatigue.  I  was  pulled  and  jerked 
up  that  pyramid  in  a  most  disreputable  way ;  at  last, 
after  about  twenty  minutes'  struggle,  I  was  dragged  on  to 
the  summit,  exhausted,  out  of  breath,  and  as  limp  as  a 
jelly-fish.  On  the  summit  we  had  a  good  long  rest,  and 
deliberately  took  our  luncheon.  The  view  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  I  have  seen.  Away  to  the  west  stretches 
the  boundless  desert  of  Sahara,  a  sea  of  hot,  yellow  sand, 
a  very  symbol  of  dreariness  and  death.  Nothing  could  be 
imagined  more  desolate  and  solemn  than  the  lifeless 
plains  of  Sahara. 

Turning  away  from  this  joyless  scene,  there  lies  at 
one's  feet,  to  the  east,  a  dazzling  picture  of  life,  beauty 
and  fertility;  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile  delta, 
dotted  with  forests  of  waving  palms,  and  in  their  midst, 
rising  like  a  fairy  queen,  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  its  glit- 
tering domes  and  countless  minarets;  the  Nile,  also, 
with  its  white-sailed  dahabeeyehs  scudding  swiftly  be- 
fore the  south  wind,  and  carrying  the  produce  of  Upper 
Egypt. 

Northwards  is  the  sharply-defined  limit  between  the 
desert  and  prosperous  farm  lands.  In  this  district  the 
Bedouins  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Napoleon  fought 
and  won  the  famous  battle  of  the  Pyramids.  Almost 
every  country  I  have  visited  bears  the  stamp  of  having 
had  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  the  Great  Oorsican.  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Palestine  and 
Egypt — all  bowed  before  his  irresistible  career  of  con- 
quest. Probably  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  view, 
however,  is  that  towards  the  south.  The  whole  proces- 
sion of  pyramids  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
some  of  them  a.lmos.t  totally  buried  in  the  sa.nd,  others 
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raise  their  half-smothered  heads  a  few  feet  above  the 
desert ;  a  few  miles  off,  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  and 
the  Pyramids  of  Sakarra,  which  we  afterwards  visited ; 
close  at  hand  is  the  Pyramid  of  Chefren,  second  only  in 
size  to  that  of  Cheops,  on  the  summit  of  which  we  were 
sitting.  At  our  feet  to  the  left  we  were  shown  the 

Sphinx ;  but  it  looked  so  small 
that  we  were  much  disappointed 
with  its  appearance.  Two  rea- 
sons accounted  for  this;  first,  the 
altitude  of  our  position,  483  feet, 
or,  in  other  words,  135  feet 
higher  than  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle of  St.  Paul's,  and  53  feet 
above  the  lantern  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  ;  second,  that  the 
Sphinx  is  dwarfed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  giants  as  the  pyra- 
mids. 

One  of  the  guides,  an  athletic 
fellow,  as  lithe  as  a  panther,made 
some  money  out  of  us.  For  five 
francs  he  undertook  to  run  down 
Cheops,  climb  up  to  the  pinna- 
cle of  Chefren,  and  bring  us  each 
a  piece  of  polished  stone  from 
the  summit — all  in  ten  minutes. 
He  bounded  down  the  side  like 
a  piece  of  rubber,  and  won  his 
reward  in  nine  minutes. 

We  descended  at  the  opposite  angle  to  the  one  at  which 
we  made  the  ascent.  A  visit  to  the  interior  is  indispen- 
sable to  form  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  tomb.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  north  side.  With  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  narrow  corridors,  or  rather  shafts,  and  some  small 
tomb- chambers,  the  whole  structure  is  of  solid  masonry. 
In  exploring  the  interior,  we  found  the  Bedouins  useful, 
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for  with  their  hare  feet  they  could  walk  easily  down  and 
up  the  smooth  and  steep  shafts  and  prevent  us  from  slip* 
ping.  In  the  centre  of  the  pyramid  is  the  King's  Cham- 
ber, in  size  17  by  34  feet.  Here,  according  to  the  tables 
of  Mariette,  the  mummy  of  King  Cheops  was  deposited 
in  a  granite  sarcophagus,  six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  ago,  or  over  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Jewish  account  of  the  creation.  The  great  desire  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  that  their  mummies  should  be  so 
buried  that  they  should  never  be  disturbed.  Cheops  built 
his  own  tomb,  and  made  a  praiseworthy  endeavour,  by 
means  of  blind  alleys  and  innocent-looking  trap-doors,  to 
render  any  attempt  at  desecration  futile ;  but  the  relic- 
hunters  of  Persia,  Rome  and  Arabia  managed  to  get  at 
the  sacred  chamber  and  confiscate  the  mummy.  Below 
the  King's  Chamber  is  that  of  the  Queen.  Her  mummy 
has  also  been  stolen. 

The  early  pilgrims  used  to  believe  that  the  twelve 
largest  pyramids  were  the  twelve  granaries  of  Joseph ; 
others  have  thought  that  they  possessed  important  astro- 
nomical qualities;  others  allege  that  at  one  time  mys- 
terious prophecies  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  world,  were  engraved  upon  them.  But 
the  modern  scientific  idea,  and,  doubtless,  the  true  one, 
is  that  they  were  simply  the  tombs  of  ambitious  mon- 
archs.  Of  course,  we  saw  the  Sphinx.  This  is  situated 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-eastwards.  On  close  in- 
spection of  this  monster,  half-beast,  half -human,  all  sense 
of  disappointment  vanished.  It  is  covered  with  sand, 
except  the  head,  neck,  and  part  of  the  back.  The  body  is 
that  of  a  crouching  lion,  and  is  140  feet  long;  the  paws 
are  fifty  feet  in  length ;  the  face  is  that  of  a  man,  and  is 
thirty  feet  from  forehead  to  chin,  and  fourteen  feet  across. 
Unfortunately,  the  face  is  much  mutilated,  the  nose  being 
almost  altogether  gone.  With  all  these  defects,  there  is 
still  a  majesty,  almost  a  sublimity,  about  this  pagan 
.god  rising  out  of  the  desert  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
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appreciated.  The  enormous  eyes  have  an  expression  of 
benignity  and  power,  and  stare  into  the  far  East  with  an 
expectant,  mysterious  look.*  It  is  strange  to  think  that 
on  this  same  picture  of  the  Sphinx,  with  its  solemn  back- 
ground of  the  pyramids  and  the  desert,  Abraham,  Jacob 
and  Joseph,  Moses  and  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  great  con- 
querors and  learned  travellers  of  the  past,  have  all  looked 
in  wonder  and  amazement.  The  sun  was  low  in  the  west 
when  we  again  entered  the  avenue  of  acacias  and  bent 
our  way  to  Cairo.  Through  the  trees  we  got  farewell 
glimpses  of  the  pyramids  and  the  great  figure — the  God 
of  the  Setting  Sun.  None  of  the  modern  wonders  of  the 
world  can  compare,  in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  to  these 
mighty  rnormments  of  a  forgotten  age. 

*  All  travellers  do  not  look  upon  the  Sphinx  with  so  deep  and  peculiar  an 
interest  as  we  did.  A  short  time  ago,  an  American,  writing  from  Cairo  to 
a  friend,  summed  up  his  criticism  as  follows  :  "  My  dear  Jim, — I  have  seen 
the  Sphinx;  it  is  the  ugliest  thing  lever  saw,  except  Tom  Jenkins,  the 
druggist."' 
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is  famous  for  its  mosques.  There  are  264  of 
them  ;  but  I  will  only  mention  one — not  because  it 
is  at  all  a  characteristic  Egyptian  mosque,  but  be- 
cause of  its  beautiful  situation  and  costly  workmanship. 
The  mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali  stands  on  the  lofty  citadel 
rock,  overlooking  the  city,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  beauteous  object  in  any  view  of  Cairo.  Passing  the 
sentries  in  the  court  of  the  citadel,  we  approached  the 
colonnade  of  the  great  mosque;  at  the  door  we  put  on 
straw-shoes,  and  entered  the  spacious  quadrangle.  The 
interior  is  one  mass  of  alabaster,  in  fact,  it  is  commonly 
called  "  The  Alabaster  Mosque ;"  the  walls  and  pillars  are 
all  of  the  same  costly  material.  In  one  corner  is  the  tomb 
of  Mahommed  Ali,  the  distinguished  general  and  enlight- 
ened statesman,  the  founder  of  the  present  Egyptian 
dynasty.  One  of  the  doors  leads  into  the  large  court  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  usual  hanefeeyeh  or  Moslem 
fountain  for  ablutions  before  entering  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. This  court  is  surrounded  by  vaulted  galleries,  and 
is  entirely  built  or  cased  with  the  precious  alabaster.  The 
inlaid  pavements  and  massive  domes  all  bear  witness  to 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  structure.  Walking  around  to 
the  parapet  on  the  south-west  side,  we  enjoyed  the  finest 
view  at  Cairo.  The  city  was  so  close  beneath  us  that  we 
almost  hovered  over  it.  With  its  264  mosques  and  225 
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zawichs  or  chapels,  it  looked  as  if  every  alternate  house 
was  a  Mahommedan  temple.  The  two  wonderfully  grace- 
ful minarets  of  the  alabaster  mosque  tapered  into  the 
sky  above  us,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Geezeh,  with  their 
clearly-cut  outlines,  towered  against  the  western  horizon. 
Having  seen  the  Dancing  Dervishes  at  Constantinople, 
we  did  not  care  to  witness  the  repetition  of  such  an  idiotic 
performance;  but  we  did  go  to  hear  the  celebrated  Howling 
Dervishes.  Their  little  mosque  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Roda.  We  started  early, 
and  sat  out  the  whole  of  the  services.  The  chamber  in 
which  the  performance  took  place  was  square,  with  a 
dome  overhead.  The  order  of  dervishes  is  governed  by  a 
sheik,  whose  title  is  hereditary.  The  sheik,  who  was  a 
good-looking  young  fellow  of  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
squatted  himself  on  a  mat  in  a  niche  on  the  Mecca  side  of 
the  room;  the  performers,  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
squatted  in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  him.  The  orchestra, 
consisting  of  an  old  negro  with  a  flute,  very  much  out  of 
tune,  sat  on  the  sheik's  left.  The  dervishes  were  of  differ- 
ent nationalities  ;  one  was  an  athletic  negro,  over  six  feet 
high,  with  a  chest  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows ;  the  others 
were  Arabs,  Egyptians  and  Turks ;  nearly  all  had  long 
hair,  which  hung  in  great  masses  over  their  shoulders.  As 
the  service  proceeded,  they  took  off  their  white  skull-caps 
and  let  their  hair  tumble  down.  After  a  short  prayer  from 
the  sheik,  the  others  commenced  to  chant  in  a  low  tone 
the  Moslem  creed — "La  ilaha  il  Allah,  wa  Muhammedu — 
rrasul — Allah,"  "  There  is  no  God,  but  God  and  Mahomet 
is  the  prophet  of  God."  This  emphatic  declaration  of  the 
Unity  was  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  key,  all 
the  while  being  accompanied  by  the  regular  bowing  of 
their  heads  to  the  floor.  All  then  stood  up  and  repeated 
the  creed  in  a  higher  key.  This  continued  at  every  stage, 
the  actors  getting  more  excited  and  howling  louder.  Fi- 
nally, all  restraint  wore  away;  they  seemed  to  have  worked 
themselves  up  into  a  sort  of  ecstasy ;  at  every  obeisance 
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they  bent  double,  and  threw  their  hair  forward  till  it 
swept  the  floor.  They  fairly  yelled  out  their  convictions 
on  the  question  of  the  Unity ;  but  it  wasn't  an  untrained 
howl,  every  note  was  regular  and  trained,  and  the  deep 
guttural  noise  shook  the  building.  It  was  a  wild  scene. 
The  discordant  music ;  the  strange,  excited  features  of  the 
dervishes ;  the  long  hair,  in  some  cases  as  white  as  snow, 
streaming  in  mid-air ;  the  varied  costumes,  and  the  pecu- 
liar shrieks  and  yells — all  combined  to  make  an  impres- 
sion not  easily  forgotten.  There  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  sense  in  what  they  were  doing ;  but  it  was  a  hun- 
dred per  cent,  more  sensible  than  the  cruel  performance 
of  the  Dancing  Dervishes.  This  idea  of  trying  to  propit- 
iate their  God  by  much  noise  and  repetition  of  prayer  is 
doubtless  a  relic  of  barbarism  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  popu- 
lar at  Cairo,  as  many  men  of  prominence  belong  to  the 
order. 

After  about  an  hour  of  this  fantastical  performance,  the 
proceedings  closed  by  ail  the  dervishes  approaching  the 
sheik  in  turn,  kissing  his  hand,  and  then  retiring  to  an 
adjoining  chamber. 

On  the  island  of  Roda,  opposite  the  Dervish  mosque, 
we  went  another  day  to  see  the  celebrated  Nilometer ;  this 
is  an  instrument  for  gauging  the  height  of  the  yearly  in- 
undation of  the  Nile.  It  is  simply  a  hple  in  the  ground, 
about  twenty  feet  square,  and  walled  with  stone.  In  the 
centre  rises  a  stone  pillar,  marked  off  into  cubits,  and  by 
these  marks  the  height  is  ascertained.  While  the  flood  is 
in  progress,  from  June  to  October,  great  excitement  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country,  and  its  daily  condition  is 
proclaimed  by  professional  criers  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 
This  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  year  for  Egypt.  If 
the  river  rises  less  than  the  usual  height,  it  means  drought, 
and  consequently  famine  amongst  the  people ;  if  it  rises 
a  cubit  more,  it  means  overflooding  and  destruction  of  the 
crops.  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, depends  upon  the  Nile.  The  people  think  it  is 
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water  sent  by  God  from  heaven.  It  can  hardly  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  early  Egyptians  worshipped  the  noble 
old  river  as  a  deity.  Tradition  has  settled  a  spot  on  the 
island  of  Roda  as  the  place  where  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh was  bathing  when  she  discovered  the  ark  of  bul- 
rushes in  which  little  Moses  had  been  hidden  by  his 
anxious  mother.  The  place  looks  like  a  frog-pond  now, 
but  perhaps  it  was  once  a  royal  bath. 

Not  far  from  our  hotel  is  the  new  Coptic  Cathedral. 
A  clever  young  Coptic  student,  named  Elias  Simaikeh, 
was  very  kind  to  us,  showing  the  church,  and  explaining 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect  of  Christians.  They 
are  pure  Egyptians,  and  claim  uninterrupted  descent  from 
the  family  of  the  Pharaohs.  As  early  as  the  time 
when  St.  Mark  preached  at  Alexandria,  they  adopted 
the  Christian  faith,  and,  although  cruelly  persecuted  by 
the  Mahommedans,  have  continued  to  adhere  to  their 
creed.  Numerically,  they  are  not  important,  but  their 
intelligence  gives  them  considerable  influence.  I  noticed 
that,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
they  had  a  status  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Ar- 
menians. The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is,  in  many  ways,  a  most 
important  and  independent  potentate.  The  present  ruler, 
Tewfik,  is  not  a  good  example,  being  a  weak  descendant 
of  his  great  forefather,  Mahommed  Ali — but  the  late 
Khedive,  Ismail,  who  was  last  year  deposed,  and  is  now 
residing  in  Italy,  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  owned  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  cultivable  land  of  Egypt,  valued  at 
two  hundred  million  dollars,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  was 
practically  owned  by  his  government.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  five  hundred  wives,  the  most  beautiful  women  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  Without  exaggeration,  it  can  be 
said  that  he  actually  built  palaces  by  the  dozen ;  for  in- 
stance, one  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  simply  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  overnight.  He  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  entertainment  of,  and  making  presents  to, 
foreign  princes ;  he  kept  the  largest  retinue  of  slaves  and 
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eunuchs  in  existence;  his  stud  of  Arabian  horses  was 
the  finest  in  the  world ;  he  changed  Cairo,  from  a  city  of 
narrow,  dark,  dirty  streets,  to  a  beautiful  capital,  with 
broad  avenues,  stately  trees,  and  abundance  of  gas;  he 
was  the  patron  and  chief  promoter  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
great  highway  of  nations.  Every  enterprise  of  merit 
received  his  countenance  and  aid;  but  his  imperious 
temper  and  his  boundless  extravagance  ruined  him.  Only 
a  year  ago  he  was  courted  by  all  Europe  ;  his  harem,  the 
most  important  feature  of  Eastern  social  life,  contained  a 
dazzling  array  of  beauty;  his  palaces,  horses,  and  car- 
riages were  nowhere  surpassed ;  to-day,  his  butterfly 
friends  have  forsaken  him ;  his  merits  are  forgotten,  and 
he  occupies  that  most  anomalous  and  unhappy  of  all  posi- 
tions, that  of  a  deposed  and  exiled  monarch. 
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LAND  OF  GOSHEN,  AND  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

THE  TREASURE-CITIES  BUILT  BY  THE  ISRAELITES— THEIR  ROUTE  ACROSS  THE 
RED  SEA— SUEZ  AND  ITS  MAMMOTH  CANAL  WORKS— MOSES'  SPRINGS  IN 
THE  DESERT  OF  ARABIA,  WHERE  MIRIAM  PLAYED  THE  TIMBREL  AND  THE 
WOMEN  DANCED— THE  ARABS— A  RIDE  ON  A  CAMEL— THE  FIRE  BRIGADE 
OF  SUEZ— FACTS  ABOUT  THE  GREAT  CANAL. 

SUEZ,  EGYPT, 

April,  1880. 

tHE  land  of  Goshen  was  the  choicest  portion  of 
Egypt — the  land  which  Pharaoh  granted  to  the 
brethren  of  Joseph,  and  where  their  descendants 
grew  to  be  a  great  and  dangerous  nation — the  land  where 
a  Pharaoh,  who  knew  not  Joseph,  placed  the  shackles  of 
slavery  upon  the  Israelites  and  made  them  build  great 
store-cities;  the  land,  also,  where,  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  Moses,  the  oppressed  people  rose  in  their 
might,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  and  departed  for  the 
land  of  their  forefathers.  Through  this  land,  so  replete 
with  interest,  we  passed  a  few  days  ago.  It  lies  between 
Cairo  and  Ismalia.  The  city  of  Heliopolis,  formerly  the 
great  centre  of  Egyptian  science,  learning  and  theology, 
and  where  Moses  was  educated,  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  south-westerly  angle  of  the  Hebrew  land. 

At  Tell-el-Kebeer,  we  passed  the  reputed  site  of  Pithom, 
one  of  the  treasure- cities  of  Pharoah,  where  the  Israelites 
made  bricks ;  further  on  was  Rameses,  another  of  the 
great  storehouses.  This  is  also  the  place  where  the  nation 
gathered,  celebrated  their  Feast  of  the  Passover,  and,  at 
the  dead  of  night,  started  upon  their  memorable  journey 
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into  the  wilderness.  This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  once  so  famous  for  its  richness  and  fertility. 
To-day  it  is  barren  and  almost  deserted.  The  reason  is, 
because  the  ancient  canal  from  the  Nile  was  stopped,  and 
for  centuries  the  place  was  unwat- 
ered  and  a  desert ;  but  recently 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  again 
opened  the  freshwater  canal.  All 
it  wants  now  is  people  to  make  it 
again  prosperous.  As  to  the  route 
pursued  by  the  Israelites  in  get- 
ting out  of  Egypt,  there  are  about 
half  a  dozen  different  tracks  point- 
ed out  by  as  many  authorities, each 
of  which  has  plausible  arguments 
in  its  favour.  Some  over-wise  men 
try  to  account  for  the  crossing  of 
the  Red  Sea  on  natural  grounds,  as 
the  receding  of  the  waters  because 
of  a  strong  northerly  wind.  The 
Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
sacredly  treasure  the  story  of  their 
prophet  Moses,  try  to  make  the 
passage  as  miraculous  as  possible 
by  placing  the  point  where  the 
Jews  crossed  at  a  spot  far  down 
WHO  DROVE  THE  ISRAELITES  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  water  is 
very  deep.  The  simple  view  taken 

by  the  Arabs  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and  is  generally 
believed  by  proper-minded  travellers. 

We  passed  through  Ismalia,  and  then  skirted  along  the 
shore  of  the  canal  to  Suez.  Suez  has  no  importance  of 
any  kind,  except  as  one  of  the  termini  of  the  great  canal. 
About  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  and  con- 
nected by  a  stupendous  embankment,  are  the  quays, 
docks,  etc.,  of  Port  Ibrahim,  a  marvel  of  engineering  skill. 
They  form  quite  a  town,  by  far  the  most  important  por- 
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tion  of  Suez,  and  were  within  the  last  few  years  entirely 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  means  of  the  colossal  dredges 
of  the  French  Company.  The  chief  attraction  of  Suez  is 
to  get  out  of  the  town  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pay  a  visit 
to  the  famous  Spring  of  Moses.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to 
hire  a  boat,  cross  over  the  narrow  canal  from  Africa  to 
Asia,  taking  your  donkeys  with  you,  and  ride  out  to  the 
Springs.  We  did  this.  The  desert  of  Arabia  is  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  and  about  as  cheerless  and  deserted  a 
place  as  I  ever  saw.  After  two  hours'  ride,  a  beautiful 
vision  appeared  before  us.  In  the  midst  of  the  yellow, 
drifting  sand,  there  rose  high  up  in  the  distance  an  oasis. 
As  we  approached  nearer,  we  discovered  waving  palms 
and  rich  vegetation.  There  are  three  small  oases,  each  in- 
closed by  paling ;  we  went  into  the  largest  and  had  lunch 
in  a  Bedouin's  house.  Close  at  hand  was  the  celebrated 
and  "  only  original"  Spring  of  Moses,  marking  the  spot 
where  the  great  Hebrew  leader  and  his  sister  Miriam, 
with  songs  and  timbrels  and  dancing,  rejoiced  and  praised 
God  for  the  overwhelming  of  Pharoah  and  his  host  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  well,  or  spring,  is  about  eight  feet  square, 
and  walled  with  stone.  On  the  oasis,  wheat  and  other 
crops  are  raised,  also  the  tamarisk  shrub,  which  gives 
forth  a  sweet  gum,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  "  man- 
na" of  the  Israelites. 

On  our  return,  we  enjoyed  a  quiet  stroll  along  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  picking  up  curiously-shaped  shells,  and 
talking  to  some  Bedouins  in  their  black  tents.  This 
Arabia  is  a  peculiar  country ;  it  belongs  to  the  different 
tribes  of  wandering  Bedouins ;  neither  Turkish,  Egyptian, 
Persian  nor  any  other  government  controls  them.  They 
are  absolutely  their  own  masters,  and  own  no  authority 
but  that  of  their  hereditary  sheiks.  We  found  our  boat 
waiting  for  us.  At  the  landing,  a  caravan  of  camels  was 
about  to  start.  A  couple  of  the  animals  were  uncom- 
monly fine  ones,  evidently  belonging  to  Bedouins  of 
wealth.  Their  harness  and  trappings  were  quite  georgeous. 
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We  made  a  bargain  with  the  Bedouins,  and  had  a  ride 
on  the  camels ;  it  was  a  terrible  experience.  We  were 
not  contented  with  the  slow  and  stately  walk  of  the  ani- 
mals, but  insisted  upon  having  them  trot.  The  proper 
seat  is  like  that  of  a  lady  on  a  side-saddle ;  the  camel 
crouched  on  the  ground,  and  I  jauntily  got  into  the" saddle  ; 
it  commence1?!  to  rise — first,  the  hind  legs  got  just  high 
enough  to  throw  me  forward  on  the  camel's  neck  ;  a  sud- 
den jerk,  as  it  rose  to  its  knees,  threw  me  backwards 
as  if  I  had  been  shot  out  of  a  gun.  My  camel  was  as 
nimble  as  a  cat,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  knew  that  I  didn't 
understand  his  ways.  The  third  motion  was  stretching 
his  hind  legs  to  their  full  length,  which  left  me  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty -five  degrees  ;  I  clung  to  the  pommel, 
fully  expecting  to  be  thrown  by  some  new  double  back- 
action  movement.  The  fourth  and  last  move  was  com- 
paratively mild ;  it  rose  from  its  knees,  and  I  was  simply 
hoisted  into  the  air  a  couple  of  feet,  but  returned  safely 
to  the  saddle. 

We  had  a  trot  into  the  desert.  Talk  about  the  jolting 
of  a  railroad  collision  or  the  mysterious  movements  of 
a  Vesuvian  horse ! — they  are  both  quiet  comfort  in  com- 
parison to  the  trot  of  an  Arabian  camel. 

That  evening,  while  we  were  at  dinner  at  our  hotel  at 
Suez,  a  man  rushed  into  the  room  and  called  out  "  Fire  ! " 
Every  one  at  once  jumped  up  thinking  that  the  building 
we  were  in  was  in  flames;  but  we  discovered  that  the 
trouble  was  in  a  wooden  shop  opposite.  A  few  sparks 
were  coming  out  of  the  chimney;  but  the  crowd  who  had 
collected  evidently  thought  it  was  a  serious  conflagration. 
They  rushed  into  the  unfortunate  shop  and  upstairs  to 
the  bedrooms ;  tumbled  out  the  crockery  and  glassware 
into  the  street  in  orthodox  fashion,  and  carefully  carried 
the  feather-beds  down  stairs.  A  little  smoke  appeared  at 
one  of  the  windows ;  this  was  the  signal  for  an  excited 
Italian  to  rush  on  to  the  balcony  and  yell  for  "  aqua, 
aqua,"  and  then  bravely  return  to  destroy  more  goods  and 
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chattels.  Finally,  after  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  fire,  of  its  own  accord,  died  out.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  fire  brigade  arrived.  They  would  not  be  done 
out  of  an  opportunity  to  display  their  abilities,  so,  not- 
withstanding that  there  was  no  fire  to  work  upon,  they 
at  once  fell  into  line  and  prepared  to  submerge  the  build- 
ing. A  trifling  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  water  on  hand.  The  engine  was  what  would  be 
called  in  America  a  small  garden  one,  which  could  be 
worked  by  a  boy  ;  but  twelve  full-grown  men  got  at  this 
one,  all  ready  for  action.  At  last,  after  much  swearing, 
quarrelling  and  anxiety,  the  tank  arrived,  and  commenced 
to  empty  itself  into  the  trough  of  the  engine.  The  tank 
was  hidden  for  some  moments  by  an  admiring  crowd,  but 
I  finally  got  to  see  it ;  it  was  one  of  the  common  Eastern 
water-carriers — a  little  old  man  with  a  goat-skin  full  of 
water  slung  on  his  back.  As  soon  as  the  supply  which 
he  had  brought  was  exhausted,  the  brigade  stopped  work, 
and  had  a  rest  until  another  reservoir  arrived.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  The  street  was  littered  with  beds, 
bedding,  tables,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  all  pretty  well  dam- 
aged by  the  crowd,  and  all  caused  by  a  few  harmless 
sparks  from  a  chimney.  The  people  do  not  have  much 
excitement  here,  so  they  make  the  most  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  diversion. 

I  went  for  a  tour  up  the  Suez  Canal  to  Port  Said. 
It  is  worth  seeing,  if  for  nothing  else  but  its  world- wide 
reputation.  Some  writers  say  it  is  the  greatest  engineer- 
ing feat  ever  accomplished  in  any  age.  I  will  give  a  few 
statistics  about  it.  The  figures  I  have  extracted  from  a 
book  on  the  subject. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  it  is  certain  that  a 
canal  connected  the  two  seas ;  but  it  was  neglected,  and 
the  smothering  sands  of  the  desert  soon  filled  up  the  ditch. 
Many  modern  engineers  talked,  wrote,  and  agitated  a 
canal,  but  M.  de  Lesseps  was  the  first  man  who  had  the 
ability  and  courage  to  practically  grapple  with  the  vast 
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undertaking.  In  1854,  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt.  The  English,  who  were  the  acknowledged 
masters  of  commerce  and  capital,  threw  every  conceiv- 
able obstacle  in  the  way  of  De  Lesseps,  but  he  perse- 
vered, and  the  canal  was  commenced.  Desperate  strug- 
gles to  raise  money  were  fought  by  the  Khedive  and  the 
plucky  Frenchman  with  European  capitalists.  Finally,  it 
was  completed  after  fifteen  years'  labour,  at  a  cost  of 
ninety-five  million  dollars,  of  which  the  Khedive  contrib- 
uted sixty-four  million.  On  the  16th  Nov.,  1869,  the 
canal  was  opened  amidst  festivities  more  magnificent 
than  anything  else  this  century  has  seen.  No  expense 
was  spared.  Sovereigns  lent  the  light  of  their  counten- 
ances to  the  great  spectacle  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea  meeting,  as  by  a  miracle,  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert ;  palaces  were  built  for  the  reception  of  guests  ; 
Khedive  Ismail,  the  munificent,  and  M.  de  Lesseps,  the 
hero  of  the  project,  were  the  hosts ;  princely  hospitality 
was  dispensed.  The  inauguration  festivities  cost  the 
fabulous  sum  of  twenty-one  million  dollars.  Forty-eight 
ships  of  all  nations  formed  in  the  triumphal  procession, 
and  passed  through  the  canal  free  of  dues ;  an  English 
vessel  was  the  first  to  pay  the  tax.  Never  before  was  I  so 
much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  "  Britannia  rules  the 
waves"  as  when  spending  a  few  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Suez  Canal.  Nearly  every  ship  passing 
through  is  British.  During  a  recent  month  the  official 
figures  were  174  ships  in  all,  of  which  167  were  British. 
In  addition  to  contributing  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  Company's  revenue,  England  owns  twenty  million 
dollars'  worth  of  stock,*  which  should  give  her  some  voice 
in  the  control  of  affairs  ;  yet  French  is  the  language  of  the 
canal  offices,  and  none  but  Frenchmen  are  employed.  The 
canal  is  100  miles  long,  and  the  three  towns  on  it  are 

*  This  speculation  of  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  has  proved  to  be  a 
bonanza.  The  176,000  shares  have  more  than  doubled  in  value,  thus  netting 
to  the  British  Government  a  profit  of  over  twenty  million  dollars. 
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Suez,  with  a  population  of  10,000  ;  Ismalia,  with  4,000  ; 
and  Port  Said,  with  9,000.  They  are  supplied  with  fresh 
water,  by  a  canal  and  pipes,  from  the  Nile.  If  this  sup- 
ply were  stopped  for  a  week  the  towns  would  be  deserted  ; 
not  a  man,  woman,  child,  or  even  a  dog  could  live  in  them. 
The  canal  dues  are  heavy — ten  francs  per  ton,  and  ten 
francs  per  passenger.  Many  of  the  largest  ships  pay  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  simply  for  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing through.  From  Liverpool  to  Bombay  the  distance 
saved  is  4,840  miles  ;  but  the  old  route  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  not  yet,  by  any  means, 
abandoned.  Sailing-ships  almost  invariably  go  that  way 
in  the  India  and  China  trade ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  sailing-vessel  is  seen  in  the  canal. 
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DOWN  THE  RED  SEA —MOUNT  SINAT,  WHERE  GOD  SPAKE  WITH  MOSES— MECCA, 
THE  JERUSALEM  OF  THE  MOSLEMS— MOCHA  COFFEE— A  DANGEROUS  SEA — 
STEAMER  ON  THE  REEFS— OUR  DINNER-TABLE—NILE  AND  LOCH  KATRINE 
WATER,  ETC.  — THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS,  A  BEAUTIFUL  CONSTELLATION— THE 
YARNS  OF  THE  FIRST  MATE— ADEN,  A  BRITISH  STRONGHOLD. 

BOMBAY,  INDIA, 

23rd  April,  1880. 

AND  in  sight,  gentlemen  !  Elephanta  rocks  right 
ahead."  Yesterday  morning,  about  six  o'clock, 
the  steward  of  the  Clan  Gordon  thus  announced 
that  we  had  at  last  arrived  off  the  shores  of  India. 

We  were  soon  on  deck ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  mid- 
day that  our  steamer  was  anchored  in  the  spacious  har- 
bour of  Bombay.  The  city  presents  no  attractions  when 
viewed  from  the  water;  in  fact,  it  looks  rather  ugly;  but 
I  have  seen  enough  of  it  already  to  be  delighted  with  its 
peculiar  people,  its  grand  public  buildings  and  its  interest- 
ing bazaars,  none  of  which  can  be  seen  from  an  outside 
view.  Our  two  weeks'  voyage  from  Suez  to  Bombay  wasn't 
very  exciting,  but  it  was  quiet  and  pleasant.  At  Suez, 
we  caught  the  steamer  Clan  Gordon,  of  the  Clan  Line, 
as  she  was  passing  out  of  the  canal  at  break  of  day.  She 
is  a  Clyde-built  iron  ship,  2,500  tons  burthen. 

The  Red  Sea  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequented  of 
ocean  highways.  Besides  the  vast  multitude  of  Mahom- 
medan  pilgrims,  or  hadjiis,  who  are  annually  conveyed 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south  to  Yedda,  the  port  of 
Mecca,  there  is  now  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
India  and  China,  which  of  itself  means  legions  of  ships 
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and  a  world  of  wealth.  Before  the  establishment  of  the 
overland  mail  line  between  England  and  India,  the  Arabs 
used  to  think  that  no  Europeans  would  dare  to  navigate 
the  reefy,  rocky  and  uncertain  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Of 
course,  with  the  enlightenment  of  a  British  captain  and 
the  splendid  charts  at  his  command,  it  becomes  only  a 
matter  of  great  care  to  make  his  ship  quite  safe ;  but  still, 
all  mariners  dislike  this  sea,  and  breathe  more  freely 
when  they  get  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and 
out  into  the  broad  Indian  Ocean.  On  the  way  down  we 
saw  a  tine  English  steamer  stranded  on  a  reef.  She  had 
been  there  for  over  a  month,  and  will  soon  fall  to  pieces. 
There  were  three  channels  to  choose  from ;  they  all  looked 
a  good  deal  alike,  but  the  captain  of  the  stranded  steamer 
selected  the  wrong  one,  and  before  he  could  say  "  Jack 
Robinson"  had  run  his  ship  aground  amidst  the  breakers 
and  ruined  his  own  reputation.  The  cargo  had  been 
mostly  taken  off,  and  was  stored  under  canvas  on  the 
shore,  but  the  ship  is  a  total  loss. 

On  our  first  day  out  we  passed  Mount  Sinai,  and  had  a 
fine  view  of  it;  it  stands  on  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  a  part 
of  the  Arabian  desert;  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
it,  except  that  it  looks  unusually  black  and  forsaken.  On 
one  of  the  summits  a  convent  has  stood  for  ages ;  this 
retreat  is  walled  and  fortified  ;  visitors  provided  with  cre- 
dentials from  Cairo  are  hauled  up  the  steep  wall  by  means 
of  a  rope  and  basket.  What  a  hopeless  place  to  lead  a  large 
army  to !  and  yet  Moses  brought  the  hordes  of  Israelites 
to  this  arid  spot  hundreds  of  miles  out  of  their  direct 
route.  On  the  summit  of  that  dark,  lowering  mountain 
before  us  God  spake  with  Moses  face  to  face,  and  deliv- 
ered to  him  the  tables  of  the  law. 

It  took  our  ship  about  a  week  to  get  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  1,400  miles.  We 
passed,  on  the  right,  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  on  the 
left,  Arabia,  with  its  holy  city  of  Mecca  and  the  commercial 
town  of  Mocha,  famous  for  its  good  coffee,  which  doesn't 
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grow  there  at  all,  but  is  collected  from  all  parts  of  Arabia 
by  the  Bedouins,  and  sold  to  European  merchants  as  the 
simon-pure  article. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  which  were  put  under  tribute  to  furnish  our  din- 
ner-table. The  water  was  a  remarkable  mixture :  at 
Glasgow  the  tanks  had  been  filled  from  the  pipes  of  the 
city  water- works  ;  these  are  fed  from  Loch  Katrine, 
famed  the  world  over  by  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Last  summer,  when  sailing  over  the  loch,  I  saw  the  piping 
by  which  Glasgow  is  supplied. 

At  Port  Said  one  of  the  tanks,  being  half  empty,  was 
filled — this  time  with  water  which  had  been  conveyed 
several  hundred  miles  by  canals  and  piping  from  the  most 
celebrated  river  in  the  world.  A  mixture  of  Loch  Katrine 
and  the  Nile  we  drank  every  day. 

Then  we  had  canned  corn-beef  from  Chicago ;  tongue 
from  London,  England ;  salmon  from  British  Columbia ; 
butter  from  Denmark ;  milk  from  Switzerland ;  curry 
from  India ;  cod  from  Newfoundland ;  the  inevitable 
sardines  from  France ;  mutton  from  Syria,  and  chick- 
ens from  Egypt.  The  latter  articles  had  probably  been 
raised  in  the  desert  and  fattened  on  sand,  for  it  was  the 
unanimous  verdict  that  nothing  could  be  tougher.  Of 
course,  there  was  coffee  from  Java,  tea  from  China,  and 
sugar  from  Jamaica. 

Shortly  after  crossing  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  we  were 
able,  in  the  beautiful  clear  nights,  to  see  the  famous 
Southern  Cross.  Captain  Cowie  informed  us  that,  when 
it  is  erect,  it  marks  the  true  south,  and  is  a  true  guide  to 
mariners.  As  an  Irishman  said,  "  It  is  the  North  Star  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  ;"  however,  in  navigation,  there 
is  no  guide  except  the  sun  which  is  so  safe,  so  unalter- 
able, and  so  valuable  as  the  Dipper  and  the  North  Star. 
With  the  assistance  of  this  trusty  friend,  the  position  of 
the  ship  can  be  ascertained  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

The  Southern  Cross  is  a  beautiful  constellation  of  five 
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stars,  the  centre  one  being  rather  indistinct.  I  have  often 
heard  and  read  about  sailors'  yarns,  but  never  till  we 
boarded  the  Clan  Gordon  did  I  imagine  they  could  be 
so  entertaining.  The  chief  mate,  Mr.  Rule,  is  the  most 
charming  story-teller  I  ever  listened  to.  He  never  tires, 
and  the  interest  never  flags.  We  used  to  sit  on  the  cabin 
deck  for  a  couple  of  hours  nearly  every  evening  listening 
to  him  spinning  yarns. 

Mr.  Rule  is  a  young  fellow  about  thirty,  descended  from 
an  out-and-out  sailor's  family.  His  father,  grandfather, 
great  grandfather,  and  all  their  families,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  have  been  tars,  and  lived  a  "  life  on  the  ocean 
wave."  As  long  as  Britannia  can  keep  such  athletes  and 
thorough  men  as  Rule  in  her  service,  there  is  no  danger 
that  she  will  cease  to  be  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  yarns 
were  not  about  such  tame,  insipid  things  as  love  or  gossip 
or  business,  but  we  had  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the  African 
slave-trade ;  interviews  with  native  kings  and  princes, 
and  employing  them  and  their  queens  as  servants ;  storms 
at  sea,  when  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  land  again  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  "  bloomin'  ship "  was  expected  to  sink 
every  moment ;  deadly  encounters  with  Chinese  pirates, 
when  it  was  a  case  of  a  handful  of  Europeans  against 
swarms  of  pigtails ;  a  mutiny  at  sea,  when  it  was  a  trial 
of  strength  of  the  captain  and  one  mate  against  an  angry 
and  a  drunken  crew,  an  almost  hopeless  struggle  for  life 
kept  up  for  over  a  month  without  seeing  land  or  another 
ship. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  the  mate's  yarns,  in 
all  of  which  he  himself  took  part.  The  honest  and  real- 
istic way  in  which  they  were  told  was  quite  dramatic. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Aden.  It  is  one  of  the  great  coal- 
ing stations  on  the  highway  to  India ;  but  we  had  lots  of 
coal,  and  so  we  sped  on  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour 
for  Bombay.  It  costs  one  English  company  four  million 
dollars  per  year  to  coal  here. 

The  town  of  Aden  is  situated  behind  some  great  black 
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rocks,  so  we  didn't  even  see  it.  It  is  the  most  important 
place  between  Egypt  and  India,  and,  as  is  usual  with  im- 
portant keys  to  situations,  it  belongs  to  Britain.  The  fact 
is,  a  few  years  ago  England  wanted  a  naval  station,  some 
place  for  a  half-way  house  between  Europe  and  her  great 
Eastern  possessions.  In  truly  British  fashion,  she  quietly 
appropriated  Aden  from  its  lawful  owners,  the  Arabs,  and 
so  fortified  and  improved  it  that  it  has  been  justly  called 
"  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Indian  Ocean." 

England  has  an  awkward  knack  of  securing  strong- 
holds, and,  when  once  secured,  no  expense  is  spared  to 
make  them  impregnable. 

The  islands  in  the  Red  Sea  don't  belong  to  anybody  in 
particular.  After  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
French  determined  to  secure  and  fortify  the  best  one.  A 
French  man-of-war  lying  in  Aden  harbour  was  instructed 
to  go  at  once  and  take  possession  of  the  island.  The 
captain,  thinking  there  was  lots  of  time,  started  the  next 
morning.  He  arrived  safely,  but  was  amazed  to  see 
a  pole  stuck  in  the  rocks  and  the  Union- Jack  floating 
in  the  breeze.  The  captain  of  a  British  man-of-war  had 
heard  of  the  instructions,  had  left  Aden  the  night  before, 
put  on  full  steam,  and  several  hours  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Frenchman  had  planted  the  British  flag  on  the  island, 
and  made  it  British  soil. 


THE  SIGHTS  OF  BOMBAY— THE  PARSEES,  A  SLEEK  AND  PROSPEROUS  RACE- 
HOTEL  DINING-ROOM— THE  PUNKAHS  AND  THE  GUESTS— DISRAELI'S  DEFEAT 
AND  THE  AFGHAN  WAR— THE  NATIVE  TOWN,  SWARMS  OF  HINDOOS  HALF 
NAKED,  THE  CHILDREN  AS  NAKED  AS  THE  DAY  THEY  WERE  BORN—THE 
RUPEE  OF  INDIA— THE  CAVE  TEMPLES  OF  ELEPHANTA. 

BOMBAY,  HINDOSTAN, 

26th  April,  1880. 

L2)OMBAY  is  the  great  metropolis  of  Western  India 
The  ruling  spirits  of  the  place,  they  who  rule  it 
both  financially  and  socially,  are  the  English  and 
the  Parsees.  The  latter  are  a  peculiar  people.  Like  the 
British,  they  are  aliens  to  Hindostan,  having  come  from 
Persia;  they  are  quick,  vigorous,  and  intelligent,  and 
many  of  them  have  accumulated  enormous  fortunes  in 
commerce.  Their  costumes  are  remarkable  ;  you  can  tell 
a  Parsee  as  far  as  you  can  see  him  ;  the  first  one  I  saw  was 
a  ship-chandler;  he  came  out  in  a  small  boat  to  meet 
the  Clan  Gordon,  and  try  to  secure  the  patronage  of 
the  captain.  The  hat  was  the  oddest  part  of  the  cos- 
tume, and  particularly  odd  to  be  worn  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate ;  with  two  or  three  important  exceptions,  it  is  not 
unlike  an  English  tile  hat ;  it  has  no  rim,  and  the  top,  in- 
stead of  being  flat,  slants  backwards  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty  degrees ;  it  leaves  the  face  entirely  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  all  the  Parsees  wear  them ;  it  is  the  well-known 
badge  of  their  nationality.  I  never  saw  fellows  with 
such  sleek,  well-fed,  contented-looking  faces  as  these 
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ersians.  They  remind  one  of  the  wily  Pecksniff  in  their 
suavity,  sleekness,  and  perfect  respectability.  Some  peo- 
ple might  regard  their  clothing  as  rather  loud ;  those  of 
the  better  class  wear  satin  trousers  of  the  brightest  col- 
ours— rich  scarlet,  deep  cherry,  or  bright  blue  appear  to 
be  the  favourite  shades  ;  shoes  of  red  and  gold  finish  the 
costume.  The  Parsee  women  are  famous  for  their  beauty  ; 
I  saw  numbers  of  them  in  the  bazaars.  The  girls  are  cer- 
tainly fine-looking,  with  clear  complexions  and  intelligent, 
mischievous  eyes;  they  also  are  particularly  good  walk- 
ers, rivalling  the  girls  of  Nazareth  in  their  erect  and 
graceful  carriage. 

On  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Bombay,  we 
were  forcibly  reminded  of  having  at  last  actually  arrived 
in  the  Tropics  by  seeing  the  punkahs  at  work.  We  put 
up  at  Watson's  Hotel,  on  the  Esplanade.  On  entering  the 
dining-room,  we  saw  six  large  punkahs  waving  lazily  to 
and  fro  over  the  heads  of  the  guests  at  table ;  on  the 
balcony  sat  the  different  punkawallas,  dark,  thin  Hin- 
doos, pulling  at  the  ropes  like  so  many  machines.  The 
punkah  is  simply  a  huge  fan  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  is  certainly  an  institution  in  India.  The  guests  at  the 
hotel  presented  an  interesting  picture.  Most  of  them  in- 
tended leaving  by  the  P.  &  O.  boat  the  next  day  for  Eng- 
land; they  had  come  down  from  the  hill-stations  and 
other  parts  of  India,  and  were  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
spending  their  furlough  among  friends  at  home.  There 
were  British  officers,  with  weather-beaten  faces,  who  had 
seen  service,  and  were  now  en  route  to  a  land  where  they 
expect  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  peace  and  con- 
tentment on  a  government  pension ;  there  were  lads  just 
arrived  from  England,  and  eager  to  get  a  whack  at  the 
Afghans  ;  not  many  days  will  elapse  before  they  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  war.  All  at  the  long  tables  were 
English,  and  all  were  talking  on  one  of  two  subjects. 
The  recent  defeat  of  Beaconsfield's  cabinet  is  fresh  news 
— old  ladies  and  young  girls,  veteran  officers,  and  boys 
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low  down  in  their  teens,  are  each  giving  their  opinions  on 
the  subject  with  becoming  gravity.  The  majority  ap- 
peared to  favour  Disraeli — his  foreign  policy  in  creating 
an  Empress  of  India ;  in  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  a 
Royal  tour  ;  in  obtaining  a  strong  seat  in  the  councils  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  ;  in  flourishing  around  Constan- 
tinople with  the  British  iron-clads ; — in  fact,  his  showy 
policy  generally  was  highly  appreciated,  and  grave  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  ability  to  grapple 
with  the  present  situation,  which,  as  usual,  is  "highly 
critical."  The  other  subject  of  conversation  was  the 
Afghan  war,  which  is  being  urged  so  fiercely  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  on  the  northern  borders  of  this  land.  The 
officers  who  had  been  killed  and  wounded  within  the  last 
few  weeks  had  personal  friends  at  the  table,  and  many 
were  the  anecdotes  told  of  the  courage  and  ability  of  the 
poor  fellows  who  were  slain  in  battle. 

As  Bombay  is  a  modern  city,  having  been  founded  and 
built  by  the  East  India  Company,  there  are  not  many  in- 
teresting sights  for  a  traveller.  The  public  buildings  on 
the  Esplanade  are  splendid  specimens  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. The  University  Hall  and  Library,  designed  by 
the  eminent  English  architect,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  are  espe- 
cially fine.  The  Hall  far  surpasses  those  of  Oxford  or 
Toronto.  The  native  town  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  Tcity ;  here  no  Europeans  are  to  be  seen.  The  bazaars 
are  a  perfect  hive  of  human  beings,  with  black  bodies  and 
white  turbans.  I  never  saw  people  in  such  thick  swarms 
before.  Every  narrow  alley-way,  every  Hindoo  temple, 
every  public  tank,  is  crowded  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  men — that  is,  of  the  lower  classes — generally 
wear  no  clothing  whatever,  except  a  narrow  breech  cloth 
and  a  turban.  The  women  also  are  somewhat  scant  in 
their  clothing — a  vest,  about  six  inches  wide,  and  a  cotton 
skirt,  not  much  larger  than  that  worn  by  the  men,  makes 
up  the  simple  and  sensible  Hindoo  costume.  The  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  under  say  nine  or  ten,  are  entirely 
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nude ;  not  a  stitch  of  clothing  of  any  description  ham- 
pers their  movements,  and  they  jump  around  the  bazaars 
like  so  many  monkeys.  A  mother  carries  her  child  astride 
on  her  right  or  left  hip.  I  noticed  this  fashion  followed 
by  an  European  lady  at  the  hotel. 

We  went  to  the  Mint,  and  saw  the  different  stages 
through  which  a  rupee  goes  before  it  is  ready  for  circu- 
lation. The  great  coin  of  India  is  the  rupee  ;  it  is  silver, 
worth  forty  Canadian  cents,  and  looks  about  the  size  of 
a  half-dollar.  The  coins  now  being  struck  off  are  hand- 
somer than  any  silver  money  I  have  seen  elsewhere ;  on 
one  side  is  impressed,  in  distinct  and  simple  lettering, 
"One  Rupee.  India  1880;"  on  the  opposite  side,  "Vic- 
toria Empress,"  with  a  fine  head  of  her  Majesty. 

The  mohur  is  extinct,  and  no  gold  is  now  in  circula- 
tion. 

At  the  Bombay  Mint  they  coin  rupees  by  the  cartload. 
The  silver  used,  of  which  we  saw  a  large  quantity  in  bars, 
is   partly  received  direct  from  Ne- 
vada, via  Japan,  and  partly  through 
London  merchants.      They  seem  to 
have  all  the  appliances  used  at  the 
British  Mint,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wonderful  automatic   weighing 
machine,  which  I  saw  in  use  at  Lon- 
don.   This,  however,  the  foreman  in- 
formed me,  they  expected  shortly  to 
AN  INDIAN  RUPEE.       receive  from  England.      The  lower 
coins  are  sixteen  annas  to  a  rupee,  and  twelve  pies  to  one 
anna. 

The  only  antiquities  of  which  this  city  of  650,000  peo- 
ple can  boast  are  the  famous  Cave  Temples  of  Elephanta, 
situated  on  an  island  opposite  to  the  island  on  which 
Bombay  is  built.  We  took  a  Bunder  boat  and  crossed 
over.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing-place,  after 
passing  through  a  jungle  said  to  be  filled  with  snakes,  we 
reached  the  caves.  Two  enormous  pillars  guard  the  en- 
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trance.  The  great  Temple  is  133  feet  broad,  130  feet 
long  and  20  feet  high,  all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  roof  is  supported  by  long 
rows  of  columns  ornamented  with  figures  of  Hindoo  gods 
and  various  animals;  that  the  walls  of  the  different  cham- 
bers are  profusely  decorated  with  huge  fantastic  shapes 
of  heathen  deities,  and  with  elephants,  serpents,  etc.,  all 
of  mammoth  size ;  that  not  a  particle  of  the  carving  or 
ornamentation  is  fixed  on  or  placed  there  in  any  way,  but 
has  been,  at  immense  expense  and  labour,  cut  in  the  face 
of  a  perpendicular  cliff — it  makes  these  Hindoo  temples 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  chief  attraction  is  a  gigantic 
bust,  situated  in  a  recess  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance. 
It  has  three  heads,  representing  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  Brah- 
ma, Vishnu  and  Shiva.  The  faces  were  sculptured  by  an 
artist,  for  none  other  could  have  given  them  the  expres- 
sion of  power  and  benignity  which  they  possess.  The 
temple  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  I  saw  a  Hindoo 
approach  the  sacred  Trinity,  with  bowed  head  and  bared 
feet,  and  prostrate  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  image 
of  his  god. 
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RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  IN  INDIA — LUXURIOUS  STATIONS — THE  THUGS,  PROFES- 
SIONAL MURDERERS— ALLAHABAD,  A  HOLY  HINDOO  CITY — AGRA,  ITS  PALACES 
AND  TOMBS — THE  TAJ— THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  BUILDING  IN  EXISTENCE. 

AGRA,  INDIA, 

30th  April,  1880. 

tHE  heat  at  Bombay  was  intense.  Between  9  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  m.,  hardly  an  European  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  streets.  They  were  to  be  found  at  their  bun- 
galows or  in  their  offices,  sitting  under  a  punkah,  and 
abusing  the  weather.  This  is  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  just  before  the  advent  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Night  is  the  favourite  time  for  railway  travelling.  We 
left  Bombay  by  an  evening  train  of  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  Company ;  it  was  the  through  fast  mail 
train  for  Calcutta ;  but  we  only  booked  as  far  as  Jubbul- 
pore.  During  the  night  we  ascended  the  mountains,  and 
passed  through  the  famous  Ghauts  scenery.  The  train 
wound  like  a  corkscrew  around  the  sides  of  the  great  hills, 
and  passed  along  the  ledges  of  dizzy  precipices ;  the  moon 
shone  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  show  us  properly  the 
wild  region  through  which  we  were  being  carried.  The 
stations  along  the  line  are  models  of  beauty  and  freshness, 
making  a  strong  contrast  to  the  parched-up  country  sur- 
rounding them.  The  company  offer  prizes  to  the  station- 
masters  who  can  show  the  coolest  and  most  beautiful  gar- 
dens, with  vines,  fountains,  flowers  and  trees.  We  break- 
fasted at  Bhosawul  Junction ;  the  station  there  is  a  little 
paradise,  at  least  it  appeared  so  after  alighting  from  our 
carriage,  which  was  as  hot  as  an  oven.  In  the  dining- 
room  fountains  were  playing,  and  the  water  dashed  over 
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miniature  rocks  and  down  amongst  a  bed  of  rich  vegeta- 
tion. Flowers  were  everywhere,  and  big  punkahs  made 
the  place  deliciously  cool.  Hindoo  servants,  with  broad 
red  turbans,  snow-white  clothing  and  bare  feet,  glided  to 
and  fro,  attending  to  the  wants  of  travellers.  It  was  a 
refreshing  place. 

After  a  twenty-eight  hours'  journey  we  arrived  at  Jub- 
bulpore,  and  stopped  over  to  see  the  notorious  Thugs. 
Before  the  supremacy  of  the  British,  and  even  for  a  good 
while  afterwards,  there  existed  in  India  a  powerful  band 
or  company  of  men  who  were  professional  murderers. 
Their  mode  of  dispatching  a  victim  was  peculiar.  A  Thug, 
bearing  every  appearance  of  innocence  and  sanctity,  would 
walk  along  a  public  road ;  in  his  pocket  he  carried,  in 
small  compass,  a  silken  cord ;  meeting  another  wayfarer, 
he  would  enter  into  conversation  with  and  join  him ;  at 
a  favourable  moment,  he  would  drop  behind,  whip  out 
his  cord,  and  in  an  instant  throw  it  around  his  companion's 
neck.  So  skilfully  was  it  done  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
victim  would  be  strangled.  They  were  a  terrible  lot  of 
fellows,  bound  together  by  devilish  oaths,  and  extending 
in  their  numbers  all  over  India.  Their  object  was  chiefly 
money,  but,  in  addition  to  simply  robbing  from  the  per- 
son, they  could  easily  be  hired  to  commit  murder.  In  the 
courts  of  the  native  princes,  jealousies  and  rivalries  were 
a  matter  of  every-da}^  occurrence.  An  unscrupulous  enemy 
had  simply  to  hire  a  Thug,  and  from  that  moment  his 
opponent  was  doomed.  The  Thug  would  follow  his  in- 
tended victim  like  a  bloodhound,  never  losing  sight  of 
him,  and  perhaps  track  his  footsteps  for  months  until  a 
favourable  opportunity  arrived  ;  then  the  silken-cord 
performed  its  work,  and  it  was  a  case  of  "  dead  men  tell 
no  tales."  The  strong  and  wholesome  influence  of  British 
government  has  suppressed  these  fiends,  and  the  few  that 
remain  are  kept  in  durance  vile.  The  prison  where  they 
and  their  families  live  is  politely  termed  the  School  of  In- 
dustry. We  walked  all  over  the  place,  and  saw  them 
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manufacturing  tents,  tent-poles,  ropes,  etc.  The  workshops 
occupy  the  four  sides  of  a  large  quadrangle,  and  every- 
thing looks  busy  and  prosperous.  Some  of  the  Thugs  are 
heavily  ironed,  chiefly  in  the  cases  of  old,  white-haired 
men,  who  have  in  their  early  days  been  specially  hard 
cases.  I  am  informed  that  they  don't  feel  any  qualms  of 
conscience  for  the  lives  they  have  taken ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  actually  brag  of  the  numbers  they  strangled  in  the 
good  old  days  before  the  pale  faces  got  into  power.  They 
also  profess  to  have  propitiated  one  of  their  gods  by  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life. 

The  next  day  we  moved  on  to  Allahabad — one  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  the  Hindoos.  It  stands  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  two  holy  rivers.  The  innocent 
Hindoos  say  that  three  rivers  join  hands  at  this  point ; 
one  of  them  is  invisible ;  it  flows  direct  from  heaven,  and 
makes  up  the  Trinity. 

Lacs  of  pilgrims  come  to  the  holy  meeting-place  annu- 
ally. They  sit  on  the  bank,  and  have  their  head  and  bodies 
shaved,  so  that  each  individual  hair  shall  fall  into  the 
water.  Their  Bible  promises  them  a  million  of  years'  rest 
in  heaven  for  every  hair  thus  deposited, 

We  drove  out  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Fort — 
a  splendid  citadel  built  by  the  great  King  Akbar.  It  is 
now  held  by  British  soldiers,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  India.  The  armoury  occupies  the 
Emperor's  reception  hall.  Although  there  were  many 
thousands  of  rifles  of  latest  pattern  standing  in  the  racks 
still  there  were  vast  empty  spaces  to  be  seen.  The  arms 
that  once  filled  them  are  now  killing  off  the  Afghans,  a 
few  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  this  spot.  We  left  Alla- 
habad by  the  East  Indian  Railway  for  Agra.  This  city, 
which  was  formerly  called  Akbarabad,  or  City  of  Akbar, 
is  remarkable  for  containing  the  most  beautiful  edifice  in 
existence.  Agra  boasts  of  many  fine  buildings ;  there  is 
the  embattled  fort,  with  its  walls  of  fine  red  granite,  two 
miles  in  circumference,  loftier  and  grander  than  those  of 
Jerusalem  or  Strasburg. 
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There  are  the  palaces  within  the  Fort,  built  of  the  cost- 
liest marble,  and  glittering  everywhere  with  the  precious 
stones  of  India — agate,  lapis-lazuli,  cornelian  and  jasper. 
The  Sheesh  Mahal,  or  Palace  of  Glass,  also  is  a  wonder ; 
it  is  an  Eastern  bath,  once  used  by  the  favourites  of  the 
royal  harem ;  the  walls,  the  arched  ceilings,  the  alcoves 
and  the  fountains  are  a  mass  of  small  mirrors  cunningly 
arranged,  so  as  to  give  a  dazzling  effect ;  the  water,  which, 
after  all,  in  this  tropical  country,  was  its  chiefest  beauty, 
fell  in  cooling  streams  over  the  bright  lamps,  and  splashed 
into  the  bath  below ;  all  the  arches  are  of  solid  Jeypore 
marble,  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 

There  are  also  to  be  seen  the  famous  gates  of  Somnauth, 
built  of  sandal- wood,  and  taken  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
from  the  Hindoos.  Bub  all  these  sights  sink  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  that  inimitable  gem,  the 
Taj,  the  most  magnificent  structure  on  the  earth.  The 
Taj  is  a  tomb  built  by  the  Mahommedan  Emperor,  Shah 
Jehan,  for  his  favourite  wife,  Mumtaz  Mahal.  She  was 
called  "  The  Light  of  the  World,"  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  in  India. 
For  twenty-two  years,  twenty  thousand  men  worked  con- 
stantly to  complete  the  mausoleum,  and  it  cost  fifteen 
million  dollars.  Labour  at  that  time  was  exceedingly 
cheap  ;  but  this  immense  outlay  was  for  labour  alone,  as 
the  marble  and  gems  were  the  gifts  of  friendly  princes. 
It  was  built  of  polished  white  marble,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  but  really  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
finished  yesterday.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred 
river  Jumna,  and  on  three  sides  is  a  spacious  garden  kept 
up  at  the  expense  of  government.  We  entered  the 
garden  through  the  principal  gateway,  a  splendid  edifice, 
elaborately  carved  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  and 
surmounted  with  twenty-six  marble  cupolas.  We  enter- 
ed, and  before  us  was  a  picture  of  Oriental  magnificence 
finer  than  any  described  in  Eastern  romance.  At  the 
end  of  a  long  avenue  of  fountains,  shaded  by  stately 
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cypresses  and  palms,  stood  the  world-renowned  Taj,  rising 
like  a  fairy-queen  out  of  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  tropical 
vegetation.  It  looks  like  an  ethereal  thing,  not  of  earth — 
so  pure  and  radiant  and  glistening  is  it  in  the  sunlight. 
The  dome,  with  its  inlaid  mosaics,  is  a  picture  of  grace. 
The  mausoleum  stands  upon  a  marble  terrace  400  feet 
square  and  80  feet  high.  The  eight  sides  of  the  tomb  are 
each  130  feet  in  length.  A  number  of  Moslem  priests 
guard  the  place,  and  do  not  omit  to  din  into  one's  ears  a 
continual  whine  for  bakhsJieesh.  I  never  yet  met  a 
mosque  Moslem  who  omitted  this  little  formality.  In  the 
upper  chamber  are  two  empty  sarcophagi ;  they,  however, 
represent  the  graves  of  the  monarch  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  and  are  each  a  solid  piece  of  richest  marble,  carved 
with  elaborate  care  and  inlaid  with  bouquets  of  bright- 
coloured  flowers,  composed  of  bloodstone,  jasper,  agates, 
etc.  An  octagonal  screen,  six  feet  high,  carved  in  the  solid 
marble,  with  intricate  and  difficult  designs,  surrounds  the 
sarcophagi.  The  real  graves  are  in  a  vault  below.  The 
dome  contains  a  delightful  echo.  A  writer  has  said  that 
it  is  sweeter  and  purer  than  that  of  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa, 
the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  I  quite  agree  with  this 
view.  The  echo  of  Pisa  is  longer  and  more  distinct,  but 
it  has  not  that  rich  music  and  pleasing  reverberation 
which  delights  one  at  the  Taj.  The  Golden  Crescent  is 
260  feet  from  the  ground.  Cunning  workmen  from  all 
parts  of  Asia  aided  in  the  building,  and  even  the  mosaic 
workers  of  Florence  were  called  on  to  help.  Crystal  from 
China ;  cornelian  from  Bagdad  ;  turquoises  from  Thibet ; 
lapis  lazuli  and  sapphires  from  Ceylon ;  coral  from  Ara- 
bia; diamonds  from  Pannah;  onyx  and  amethyst  from 
Persia — all  were  used  unsparingly.  So  marvellous  a  work 
of  art  was  the  Taj  considered,  that  its  Imperial  builder, 
fearing  lest  a  rival  might  be  built  by  some  other  poten- 
tate, caused  each  one  of  the  skilled  workmen,  who  had 
laboured  in  thousands  on  the  structure,  to  be  deprived  of 
his  sight.  A  magnificent  mosque  and  two  marble  min- 
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arets  flank  the  Taj  on  either  hand.  The  Emperor  intend- 
ed to  build  a  mausoleum  for  himself  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  connect  the  two  by  a  bridge  of  solid  sil- 
ver, but  this  idea  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  his  fall  from 
power. 

I  have  seen  the  solemn  and  impressive  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  ;  I  have  seen  the  Opera 
House  at  Paris,  said  by  some  critics  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  gorgeous  building  in  existence  ;  and  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Milan,  that  marvel  of  beauty  and  symmetry  ;  and 
Great  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  stateliest  edifice  in  Europe. 
I  have  also  seen  the  mosque  of  Mahommed  AH,  at  Cairo, 
the  most  attractive  building  in  Africa ;  I  have  seen  the 
tomb  of  the  great  Akbar,  at  Secundra,  and  the  dome  of 
the  Holy  Rock  at  Jerusalem ;  but  never  have  I  seen  any 
building,  sacred  or  otherwise,  which  can  compare  in  rare 
beauty  and  costly  workmanship  with  the  Taj  at  Agra. 
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THE  MAHARAJAH  OF  JEYPORE,  HIS  ENORMOUS  WEALTH  AND  GENEROUS  HOSPI- 
TALITY—THE FAMOUS  TIGERS— OXEN  IN  FINE  CABS— A  TIGER  THAT  HATES 
EUROPEANS— THE  ROYAL  PALACE,  OPULENCE  AND  LUXURY— NAUTCH  GIRLS 
AND  RETAINERS— THE  THEATRE,  A  NATIVE  PERFORMANCE— AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  THE  MAHARAJAH— RIDE  ON  AN  ELEPHANT— SACRIFICE  IN  A  HINDOO 
TEMPLE. 

JEYPORE,  INDIA, 

May,  1880. 

fEYPORE  is  the  capital  city  of  an  independent  State 
of  India.  The  Maharajah,  or  chief  of  the  Rajahs, 
resides  here,  and  is  absolute  monarch  over  terri- 
tories more  vast  than  England,  and  over  nine  million  sub- 
jects free  from  British  interference  or  control. 

The  Maharajah  is  enormously  wealthy,  having  a  private 
income  of  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees,  or  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and,  in  addition,  a  State  income  of  two  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars. 

His  Majesty  is  famous  not  only  for  ruling  over  one  of 
the  finest  independent  States  in  India,  but  also  for  hospi- 
tality to  travellers  who  may  come  to  visit  his  court. 
Having  heard  much  at  Agra  of  this  enviable  reputation, 
we  determined  to  go  to  Jey pore  and  j  udge  for  ourselves. 

The  Rajpootana  State  line,  a  narrow-gauge  railway, 
doing  an  immense  business,  connects  the  two  cities.  Our 
visit  to  Jeypore  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival,  the  Maharajah  placed  a  carriage  and  pair 
at  our  disposal.  The  carriage  was  a  fine  one.  of  European 
make,  and  adorned  with  the  royal  arms ;  the  horses  were 
a  dashing  team  of  Arabs.  Two  footmen  and  a  driver,  all 
in  the  royal  livery,  accompanied  us.  We  were  for  the 
time  being  tremendous  swells,  and  had  a  pleasant  drive  all 
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over  the  city.  The  public  gardens  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  capital;  many  of  the  streets  are  110  feet  wide  and 
well  paved;  all  are  supplied  plentifully  with  water  from 
the  city  waterworks,  and,  wonderful  to  relate  for  an  East- 
ern city,  are  actually  lighted  with  gas.  I  saw  several  big, 
lazy-looking  elephants  striding  through  the  town ;  the 
drivers  sit  on  their  necks,  and  induce  them  to  move  along 
by  digging  a  sharp  iron  spike  into  the  top  of  their  heads. 
Camels  are  used  very  commonly  as  beasts  of  burden ;  they 
are  stronger  and  larger  than  those  which  I  saw  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  The  commonest  beast  of  burden,  however,  is 
the  ox.  Neither  Hindoos,  nor,  generally  speaking,  Ma- 
hommedans,  eat  its  flesh,  so  it  is  used  entirely  for  labour 
— at  the  plough,  in  heavy  carts,  and  in  light  carriages,  the 
faithful  ox  can  be  seen.  In  Bombay,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  licensed  cabs  are  drawn  by  small,  lightly-built  oxen, 
whose  only  harness  is  a  common  yoke,  but  who  manage  to 
get  over  the  ground  at  a  very  decent  rate.  We  went  to 
see  the  famous  tigers  of  the  Maharajah.  Jeypore  is  sit- 
uated in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  finest  tiger  districts  in 
India.  The  beasts  are  protected;  no  person  can  shoot 
them  without  permission  from  the  palace,  so  they  increase 
and  multiply  in  their  native  jungles  without  being  in  con- 
stant dread  of  English  rifles.  Three  magnificent  tigers  are 
kept  in  cages  just  inside  the  city  walls.  The  largest  one 
has  an  intense  hatred  of  Europeans  ;  he  was  captured 
when  a  cub,  and  during  his  youth  the  children  of  some 
British  officers  used  to  punch  him  and  tease  him  with 
sticks ;  this  treatment  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
his  mind.  He  is  now  slightly  crazy  on  one  point ;  if  an 
European  comes  within  sight  of  his  cage  he  becomes  wild 
with  rage,  rushes  against  the  bars  and  roars  like  mimic 
thunder.  But  the  splendid  beast  knows  his  friends ;  any 
Hindoo  can  approach  the  tiger  in  his  wildest  moments  and 
stroke  his  head.  I  saw  a  native  do  this  while  the  tiger 
was  roaring  and  pawing  as  if  he  would  like  to  demolish 
me.  Another  tiger  is  an  enormous  brute,  over  twelve  feet 
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long.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ferocious  than  the 
demeanour  of  this  gentleman,  who  has  in  his  day  eaten 
twenty-five  men. 

A  large  portion  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  palace,  the 
harern,  the  stables,  and  the  royal  gardens.  We  were 
escorted  over  the  palace,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
entertained  so  royally.  It  is  a  huge  pile,  half  a  mile  long, 
and  in  many  places  eight  stories  high.  The  palace  is 
swarmed  with  servants,  retainers,  and  nautch  girls ;  the 
latter  are  selected  for  their  beauty,  and  many  of  them  are 
exceedingly  pretty  and  attractive.  There  are  durbars,  or 
assembly-rooms,  for  the  chiefs  of  the  State  ;  as  is  usual 
in  the  East,  they  are  supported  by  rows  of  columns,  but 
are  open  on  one  side  ;  there  are  reception-rooms,  smoking- 
rooms,  lofty  marble  terraces,  long  vaulted  galleries,  square 
courts  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  surrounding  chambers ; 
there  are  long  suites  of  rooms  which  no  man  but  the 
Chief  enters ;  close  lattices  cover  the  windows  of  these 
chambers,  and  through  the  tiny  apertures  the  wives  or, 
favourites,  of  the  Maharajah  may  be  peering  as  we  pass 
along.  The  gardens  are  especially  grand.  When  I  say 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  fountains  to  beautify  the 
place,  T  know  I  am  keeping  within  the  mark ;  palms,  cy- 
presses, mangoes,  pomegranates,  bananas,  the  gum  arabic 
tree,  and  the  banyan,  were  all  to  be  seen  in  tropical  pro- 
fusion. In  one  large  tank,  or  small  lake,  there  were  several 
huge  crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun  ;  they  move  very 
slowly,  and  look  uncommonly  stupid,  but  I  am  informed 
can  be  as  active  as  a  cat  when  an  unwary  Hindoo  vent- 
ures into  the  water  to  bathe. 

The  theatre  at  Jeypore  is  said  to  be  the  prettiest  and 
coolest  one  in  India.  We  went  to  see  a  native  perform- 
ance. A  state  carriage  called  for  us  at  nine  p.m.,  and  we 
were  driven  to  the  Opera  House.  We,  of  course,  couldn't 
understand  a  word  of  the  play,  as  the  actors  spoke  in 
Hindostanee,  but  the  plot  was  explained  to  us  by  Baboo 
Kantachunder,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  confidential 
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friend  of  the  Maharajah.  He  talks  English  well,  and  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  critically  about 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The  former  he  compared  to  a 
bottomless  well,  from  which  the  richest  gems  of  thought 
and  language  flowed  unceasingly. 

The  play  of  the  evening  was  called  "  The  Tragedy  of 
Teyly  Mujnoo  " — a  sort  of  second  edition  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  heroine,  Mujnoo,  was  a  Mahommedan  nautch 
girl  residing  at  the  palace.  She  played  her  part  admira- 
bly, and,  in  the  last  scene,  died  very  cleverly  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover.  We  were  honoured  with  a  presentation  to 
the  Maharajah.  His  Highness  is  not  at  all  the  terrible 
being  one  might  expect  a  native  Hindoo  prince  to  be.  He 
is  a  small  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  wears  gold  spec- 
tacles, and  has  a  dark -brown,  almost  black,  complexion ; 
in  manner,  courteous  and  exceedingly  kind.  Like  all 
natives,  he  wears  no  shoes  or  stockings  in  the  house,  and 
his  clothing  is  of  the  lightest  possible  description.  He 
talked  with  us  for  about  an  hour,  telling  about  the  prog- 
ress of  his  people  and  the  state  of  his  country,  and  ask- 
ing us  questions  about  Canada,  that  place  which  foreigners 
generally  suppose  is  frozen  solid  for  at  least  nine  months 
in  the  year.  We  did  not  fait  to  do  some  justice  to  the 
glorious  climate  and  varied  resources  of  the  Dominion. 
The  Maharajah  has  no  child  to  inherit  his  wealth  and 
throne. 

The  following  morning  an  elephant  was  placed  at  our 
service  by  his  Highness ;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing Ambeer,  a  place  of  interest  about  six  miles  distant. 
The  road  is  uphill  and  downhill,  so  much  so  that  no  con- 
veyance but  an  elephant  can  manage  to  make  the  journey. 
We  started  at  five  a.m.,  the  coolest  and  most  pleasant  por- 
tion of  the  day.  Sitting  in  the  howdah  on  the  top  of  an 
elephant  is  not  an  uncomfortable  situation ;  the  move- 
ments of  the  huge  animal  are  deliberate,  and  do  not  cause 
one  to  ache  in  every  joint  like  those  of  a  camel  do.  It  is 
astonishing  to  watch  a  small  naked  native  striking  terror 
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to  the  heart  of  this  giant  of  all  animals.  The  elephant  is 
controlled  by  fear,  and  a  keeper  drives  a  sharp  iron  spear 
into  his  head  without  mercy.  The  natives  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  elephants  submitting  to  them  as  follows  : 
they  say  that  the  animal's  eyes  are  magnifiers,  and  they 
imagine  that  men  are  about  forty  times  their  actual  size. 
The  howdah  in  which  we  rode  was  a  comparatively 
plain  affair,  but  a  royal  one  makes  a  magnificent  specta- 
cle. The  elephant  which  carried  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wore  anklets  of  gold,  and  bore  a  golden  howdah  valued 
at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

On  the  road  to  Ambeer  we  saw  for  the  first  time  troops 
of  wild  monkeys  ;  the  trees  were  alive  with  them,  swing- 
ing from  branch  to  branch,  chasing  each  other  and  having 
any  amount  of  fun.  The  Hindoos  worship  monkeys,  so 
the  cheerful  little  animals  live  here  safely  and  happily 
under  the  mighty  protection  of  a  religious  superstition. 
At  Ambeer  our  elephant  climbed  a  steep  hill,  and  we 
entered  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  or  rather  fort,  of  one 
of  the  present  Maharajah's  ancestors.  The  palace  is  a 
natural  stronghold.  Far  below  us  lay  the  village- tank, 
with  its  sacred  crocodiles;  a  few  miles  to  the  right  the 
cupolas  and  towers  of  Jeypore ;  above  the  city  stands  the 
mysterious  citadel,  within  whose  walls  are  the  priceless 
jewels  and  treasures  of  the  princely  house  of  Ram  Sing, 
which  even  the  monarch  himself  has  not  seen,  but  which 
are  intended  to  be  the  stay  of  his  house  in  the  uncertain 
future,  if,  perchance,  dangers  or  difficulties  surround  the 
throne.  This  palace  at  Ambeer  is  like  other  royal  palaces 
in  India;  it  has  similar  compartments,  and  for  similar 
uses,  to  the  residence  at  Jeypore.  On  the  ground  floor  is 
a  Hindoo  temple  dedicated  to  Hanooman,the  monkey -god, 
who  is  prayed  to  for  good  luck  and  physical  strength.  In 
former  days  a  human  life  was  sacrificed  here  every  morning 
to  propitiate  the  god.  The  daily  sacrifice  is  still  continued, 
but  the  death  of  a  young  kid  is  now  considered  sufficient. 
We  happened  to  be  present  at  an  opportune  moment,  and 
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were  allowed  by  the  Brahmin  priest  to  witness  the  sacrifice-. 
All  the  priests  and  assistants  belong  to  that  highest  and 
most  revered  caste — the  Brahmins.  A  youth  led  a  young 
black  kid  up  to  an  altar ;  then  a  priest  approached,  knelt 
beside  the  kid,  and  repeated  the  services  of  his  church, 
meanwhile  anointing  the  animal's  head  with  oil,  rice  and 
jessamine  flowers.  The  kid  was  then  led  to  a  square 
place  in  the  pavement  covered  with  sand,  the  rope  was 
slipped  over  its  head  and  tightened  around  the  jaw  and 
ears ;  its  neck  was  slightly  stretched.  Another  young 
Brahmin  now  appeared  with  a  large  sword  in  its  scab- 
bard. The  sword  was  withdrawn,  its  edge  tested  as  to 
sharpness,  and  the  priest  approached  his  victim.  Mut- 
tering certain  formulae,  he  lifted  up  the  weapon  with  both 
his  hands ;  in  an  instant  the  work  was  done ;  one  blow 
severed  the  head  completely,  and  both  head  and  body 
rolled  writhing  in  the  sand.  It  was  cut  off  exactly  at  the 
proper  joint,  just  behind  the  ears.  Strikingly  like  the 
ancient  Jewish  sacrifices ! 
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DELHI,  INDIA, 

7th  May,  1880. 

E  left  Jeypore  much  pleased  with  the  reception 
we  had  met  with  there.  The  Maharajah  is  a 
Prince  who  still  retains  those  old-fashioned  and 
refreshing  notions  of  hospitality  to  travellers  who  happen 
to  visit  his  capital,  which  one  often  reads  of  but  seldom 
sees. 

Our  next  stopping-place  was  the  famous  city  of  Delhi. 
In  many  respects,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  India.  Its  past  history,  before  the  days  of  the  East 
India  Company,  is  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  glory  and  mag- 
nificence. Here  the  great  Mogul  Emperors  flourished  in 
all  their  barbaric  splendour.  They  were  Mahommedans, 
and  therefore, by  religion,  warriors.  They  ground  the  timid 
Hindoos  with  heavy  taxes,  and  lived  in  opulence  and 
luxury,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  seeing  the 
palaces,  mosques  and  citadels  they  left  behind  them. 
There  was  Baber,  the  conqueror ;  Akbar,  the  greatest  of 
Indian  statesmen  and  soldiers;  Shahjehan  the  Magnifi- 
cent, an  indefatigable  builder ;  the  Taj  alone  renders  his 
name  immortal.  Then  came  Arungzebe,  a  false  son,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  illustrious  house.  From  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  this  line  of  great  Moguls  ruled 
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the  North  ;  their  death-knell  commenced  to  ring  when  a 
company  of  British  traders  got  possession  of  Fort  William, 
now  Calcutta.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen  at  Delhi. 
The  chief  street  of  the  city  is  called  the  Chandnee  Chowk, 
or  street  of  light.  Its  whole  length  is  lined  by  shops, 
seldom  rivalled  in  beauty  and  richness  of  their  wares.  The 
famous  Cashmere  shawls  and  scarfs  are  here  a  specialty. 
There  are  also  in  profusion  jewellery,  filigree  ornaments, 
bangles,  ivory-paintings,  sandal- wood  and  teak-boxes,  and 
precious  stones  of  various  kinds.  The  merchants  send 
boys  with  bundles  of  this  attractive  merchandise  to  the 
hotels  to  try  and  sell  it  to  travellers  ;  it  is  amusing  to  deal 
with  them ;  they  are  sharp,  persuasive  and  intelligent, 
but  never  expect  to  get  anything  like  the  price  first  asked. 
As  a  specimen  of  a  transaction  with  them,  I  asked  one 
young  Hindoo,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  "  how  much  for 
this  moss-stone  ? " 

"  Oh,  saieeb,  dis  moss-stone  worth  fifty  rubees,  but  I  gib 
him  you  for  thirty — lowest  brice — dake  him."  I  simply 
smiled  at  the  innocent  native,  and  shoved  the  stone  away. 
"How  much  you  give  sah,  proper  ?  You  want  moss-stone 
blenty  good — dis  one  blenty  good.  How  much  your  honour 
gib  ?"  The  stone  was  really  a  fine  specimen,  so  I  offered 
two  rupees. 

This  offer  was  received  in  the  greatest  apparent  disgust. 
"  Master  want  moss-stone  for  bakhsheesh."  The  native 
went  away  saying  he  wouldn't  take  one  anna  less  than 
thirty  rupees.  He  returned  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
hotel  several  times',  and  at  last,  with  the  resigned  air  of  a 
martyr,  offered  me  the  stone  for  twenty-five  rupees.  I  was 
inflexible,  and  made  no  advance.  Finally,  he  succumbed, 
and  actually  parted  with  it  for  two  rupees.  It  is  aston- 
ishing the  prices  they  ask,  and  sometimes  receive,  from 
tourists  for  precious  stones. 

We  went  with  Hamjee,  our  guide,  an  intelligent  Hindoo 
of  the  Banian  caste,  to  see  the  royal  palace  and  its  fort. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  red  granite,  a  mile  in  circum- 
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ference,  and  entered  by  massive  gates.  The  audience- 
chamber  of  the  Emperor  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  workman- 
ship— the  columns,  pavement,  walls  and  ceiling  all  of 
solid  white  marble,  delicately  inlaid  with  jasper,  cornelian 
and  other  stones.  Here  once  stood  the  far-famed  Peacock 
Throne,  built  of  solid  gold,  and  adorned  with  diamonds, 
rubies  and  the  rarest  gems.  It  cost  thirty  million  dollars, 
and  was  in  its  day  the  marvel  of  even  Delhi.  Over  a 
century  ago,  Nadir  Shah  crossed  into  Hindostan  with  an 
immense  army,  entered  Delhi,  and  inarched  off  with  124 
million  pounds  sterling ;  amongst  the  trophies  was  the 
Peacock  Throne. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  while  at  Agra,  we  saw  the 
former  resting-place  of  the  most  celebrated  diamond  in 
existence. 

At  the  tomb  of  Akbar,  at  Secundra,  there  stands  near 
the  head  of  the  mausoleum  a  marble  column  about  four 
feet  high,  in  the  top  of  which  was  once  embedded  "  The 
Kohinoor." 

When  the  name  of  Akbar  no  longer  acted  as  a  talis- 
man to  ward  off  attacks  from  the  north,  a  Persian  king 
descended  into  the  plains,  and,  amongst  other  booty,  car- 
ried off  the  great  Kohinoor  diamond.  The  King  of  Lahore 
distinguished  himself  by  stealing  it  back  again  from  Per- 
sia. Then  the  all-powerful  East  India  Company,  with 
its  fatherly  care  over  the  interests  of  the  native  princes, 
but  more  particularly  over  its  own,  quietly  pocketed  the 
gem,  and,  with  loyalty  burning  in  their  honest  bosoms, 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  now  the 
most  valuable  of  the  British  Crown- jewels,  and  is  kept  in 
the  Tower  of  London  or  at  Windsor  Castle.  Our  guide, 
Ramjee,  is  my  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Kohinoor. 

The  most  prominent  building  in  Delhi  is  the  Jumma 
Musjid  Mosque,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  India  and  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  built  of  white  marble  and  red 
sandstone,  on  $,  rocky  eminence  overlooking  the  citv,  and 
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is  approached  by  a  magnificent  broad  flight  of  steps  ;  as 
is  usual  with  the  finest  buildings  in  this  part  of  India,  it 
was  erected  by  the  splendour-loving  Shahjehan.  Like  the 
old  mosque  of  Amrou,  at  Cairo,  which  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles, it  is  entirely  open  on  one  side,  and  forms  part  of 
a  large  quadrangle.  The  place  will  accommodate  ten 
thousand  squatted  worshippers.  In  one  corner  of  the 
quadrangle  there  is  a  sort  of  sacristy ;  here  some  Moslem 
relics  of  priceless  value  are  kept ;  there  is  a  Koran  writ- 
ten in  fine  Arabic  by  the  grandson  of  the  prophet ;  there 
is  even  a  shoe  of  Mahomet  himself ;  it  is  a  heavy, 
coarse,  strong  one,  and  may  have  been  worn  by  the  war- 
rior priest ;  but,  greatest  and  most  precious  treasure  of 
all,  there  is  sacredly  preserved  within  a  case  one  hair  from 
Mahomet's  beard ;  it  is  coarse,  short  and  red.  Up  to  a 
short  time  ago  no  infidel  was  allowed  to  look  upon  this 
little  hair ;  but.  the  priest  has  evidently  now  persuaded 
himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  turning  an  honest 
penny  out  of  even  such  an  abandoned  wretch  as  a  Christ- 
ian ;  so  for  a  bakksheesh  of  two  annas,  he  sinks  all  preju- 
dices and  exhibits  the  relics. 

We  drove  out  to  the  celebrated  Kootub  Minar,  eleven 
miles  from  Delhi.  The  minar  was  evidently  intended  by 
its  builder  to  be  one  of  two  minarets  for  an  enormous 
mosque.  It  is  249  feet  high,  150  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  looks  like  a  great  telescope ;  five  heavy  balco- 
nies divide  the  column  into  as  many  stories,  but  the  dis- 
tance between  them  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  minar 
narrows  to  the  top ;  the  effect  of  this  clever  arrangement 
is  to  make  the  column  look  much  higher  than  it  really 
is  by  exaggerating  the  perspective.  It  is  bujjt  of  red 
stone  and  marble,  and  is  the  highest  column  in  the  world; 
horizontal  bands  surround  it,  adorned  with  passages  from 
the  Koran  carved  in  beautiful  and  bold  Arabic  characters. 
We  ascended  to  the  summit  375  steps,  and  enjoyed  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

At  the  village  of  Mehrowlee,  near  to  the  minar,  we  saw 
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some  noted  divers.  There  is  a  well  about"  thirty  feet 
square  and  eighty  feet  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  for  a 
few  pice  the  natives  will  dive  down  into  the  well. 

No  sooner  had  we  arrived  upon  the  spot  than  five  Hin- 
doos— two  men  and  three  boys — stripped,  that  is,  took 
off  their  turbans,  and  were  ready  for  action.  They  did 
not  dive  head  foremost,  but  jumped  down,  first  spreading 
their  legs  and  arms  wide  apart,  and  when  within  about 
ten  feet  of  the  bottom  bringing  them  close  together  again, 
and  shooting  like  a  rocket  into  the  water.  It  is  not  a 
simple  matter  to  dive  from  this  tremendous  height,  and 
takes  years  of  careful  training.  Delhi  is  the  great  city 
of  the  Punjab,  and  has  been  famous  in  recent  times.  It 
was  famous  in  the  days  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Lion  of 
the  Punjab — first  the  redoubtable  antagonist,  and  after- 
wards the  pensioned  friend,  of  the  East  India  Company  ; 
it  was  famous  even  after  the  British  appeared  in  India. 
The  Great  Mogul  had  not  yet  apparently  decreased  in 
power ;  his  court  was  a  continual  scene  of  wildest  revelry 
— the  best  nautch  girls,  the  cleverest  snake-charmers, 
jugglers  and  bird- tamers ;  the  finest  musicians  of  Persia, 
congregated  from  the  most  cultured  cities  of  Asia  to  add 
brilliance  to  the  court  of  Delhi. 

But  in  1857,  all  this  dissipation  came  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination. The  Great  Mogul  was  charged  with  being  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  mutiny.  The  story  of  the  mutinous 
Sepoys  making  a  resolute  stand  within  the  walled  city ; 
the  long  and  dreadful  siege ;  the  final  and  brilliant  attack 
on  the  Cashmere  Gate  under  General  Nicholson ;  and  the 
blowing  up  of  the  gate,  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated. 
Brave  Nicholson  was  shot  down  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory ;  but  for  his  astonishing  courage  it  was  said  that 
Delhi  would  never  have  been  taken. 
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A  LEVEE  OF  JUGGLERS  AND  SNAKE-CHARMERS— SNAKE  FIGHT— THOUSANDS 
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LUCKNOW,  INDIA, 

May,  1880. 

HE  cities  of  the  Ganges  figured  conspicuously  in 
the  great  mutiny  of  1857.  The  very  names  of 
Delhi,  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  are  associated  in 
the  mind  of  every  Englishman  with  brilliant  deeds  of 
heroism ;  with  defences  by  a  handful  of  British  against 
hordes  of  blacks  ;  and  with  cruel  butcheries  of  helpless 
women  and  children.  We  left  Delhi  by  the  night  train  of 
the  East  Indian  Railway,  and  the  next  morning  arrived 
at  Cawnpore.  This  city  has  but  one  solitary  attraction 
to  a  traveller;  it  is  a  melancholy  though  interesting 
one — the  Memorial  Well.  In  the  mutiny  year,  Nana 
Sahib  led  the  rebels  in  this  part.  By  means  of  lying  and 
treachery,  he  induced  the  small  garrison  of  Europeans  to 
come  out  from  their  safe  retreat  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barking in  boats  and  leaving  the  city.  The  ruthless 
scoundrel  had  planted  an  ambuscade  in  a  Hindoo  temple 
near  the  river ;  when  the  English  party  were  about  leav- 
ing the  shore  he  opened  fire  upon  them ;  all  were  killed 
with  the  exception  of  two  men,  who  escaped  by  swim- 
ming down  the  stream. 

In  the  Memorial  Gardens  (a  beautifully-kept  piece  of 
ground)  a  monument  commemorating  the  tragedy  has 
been  erected.  It  stands  over  the  well  into  which  "  a 
great  company  of  Christian  people,  chiefly  women  a.n4 
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children,"  were  thrown  by  the  command  of  Nana  Sahilx 
The  monument  consists  of  an  elevated  stone  platform.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  colossal  marble-figure  of  an  angel,  de- 
signed by  Baron  Marochetti ;  the  wings  are  outstretched,, 
and  the  stately  figure,  with  its  sad,  stern  face,  seems  like- 
a  protecting  genius  over  the  memories  of  the  brave 
victims.  An  octagonal  gothic  screen  surrounds  the  plat- 
form ;  no  native  is  permitted  to  enter  the  inclosure. 

By  the  Oude  and  Rohilcund  Railway,  we  reached 
Lucknow.  At  all  railway  stations  throughout  India,  as 
soon  as  a  train  draws  up  at  the  platform,  a  number  of 
panewallas,  or  water-carriers,  approach  the  carriages ;  they 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  and  furnish  water 
gratis  to  passengers.  There  is  a  Hindoo  panewalla  for 
the  Hindoos  and  a  Mahommedan  one  for  the  Moslems. 
No  Hindoo  will  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel  as  a 
Christian  or  Mahommedan.  A  few  days  ago,  while  at 
Delhi,  I  asked  a  Hindoo  for  a  drink  of  water.  He  imme- 
diately went  and  got  it  for  me,  but  after  I  had  taken  the 
water  he  quietly  threw  the  vessel  on  the  ground  and 
broke  it.  It  is  a  well-understood  custom  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  that  after  contact  with  a  man  of  a  strange  relig- 
ion a  vessel  is  contaminated  and  must  be  destroyed.  The 
panewallas  chiefly  supply  the  intermediate  and  third- 
class  passengers.  The  first  and  second-class  carriages  are 
usually  occupied  by  Europeans,  who  alight  at  the  stations 
and  adjourn  to  the  refreshment-room.  A  common 
salutation  to  hear  on  a  station  platform  is,  "  I  say,  old 
chap,  come  and  have  a  peg."  A  peg  means  brandy  and 
soda,  or  some  other  like  decoction.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  a  ghastly  and  rather  suggestive  one.  Each 
smile,  or  peg,  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  peg  in  the 
coffin  of  the  pegger.  At  all  stations  the  name  of  the 
place  is  painted  on  a  signboard  in  three  languages — first 
in  English,  then  in  Hindee,  or  high -caste  Hindustanee, 
with  straight  characters,  somewhat  resembling  the  an- 
cient Kufic,  This  language  is  used  by  the  trading  classes, 
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in  their  book-keeping,  etc.;  also  in  books  and  news- 
papers at  great  Hindoo  cities,  like  Benares ;  third,  in 
Oordoo.  This  language  is  a  sort  of  mongrel  Persian,  with 
letters  round  and  flourishing,  like  the  Arabic.  It  is  the 
almost  universally-spoken  language  of  the  north  of  In- 
dia. I  am  informed  that  with  a  knowledge  of  Oordoo  one 
may  travel  all  over  India,  and  that  even  in  the  remote 
villages  of  the  South  one  can  always  find  an  old  man 
who  can  speak  it. 

Lucknow  is  but  a  wreck  of  its  former  self.  Before  the 
mutiny  it  is  represented  as  having  been  beautiful  beyond 
description  when  seen  from  a  distance,  with  its  majestic 
buildings  of  dazzling  whiteness,  its  domes  of  burnished 
gold  and  its  lofty  minarets ;  but  the  place  could  never 
have  had  substantial  beauty. 

We  saw  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  which  was  built  only  thirty 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  four  million  dollars.  It  was 
probably  very  gorgeous  for  a  few  years,  but  is  now  like 
faded  tinsel,  and  has  a  thoroughly  gingerbread  appearance. 
There  are  other  extensive  buildings,  erected  by  a  tasteless 
king,  but  they  are  not  worth  enumerating. 

Our  hotel  here  was  a  comfortable  bungalow,  with  a 
wide  verandah  in  front.  On  the  verandah  we  held  a  sort 
of  levee  of  itinerant  merchants,  jugglers  and  snake- 
charmers.  The  jugglers  were  clever  fellows  ;  they  blew 
flames  of  fire  from  their  mouths,  and  did  a  host  of  other 
astonishing  things.  A  young  juggler  showed  us  how  to 
do  several  tricks  and  puzzles,  and  sold  them  to  us  for  a 
few  annas.  Several  snakes  were  exhibited,  two  of  them 
being  large  cobras.  The  Hindoo  teased  them  so  that 
they  erected  their  heads  a  couple  of  feet  into  the  air  and 
darted  at  him  with  great  rage,  hissing,  and  with  harmless 
fangs  protruding.  Before  the  fangs  were  extracted  they 
were  poisonous  ;  a  bite  from  one  would  have  meant  a 
horrible  death.  We  were  entertained  with  a  fight  be- 
tween a  mangoose  and  a  cobra. 

The  mangoose  looks  like  an  American  muskrat,  a,nd 
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when  wild,  makes  his  living  by  demolishing  snakes.  The 
fight  was  lively.  The  mangoose  thoroughly  understood 
his  business,  and  fenced  around,  warding  off  the  swift 
darts  and  the  danger  of  getting  caught  in  the  deadly 
toils.  The  only  chance  of  the  vigilant  little  mangoose  was 
to  catch  the  snake  by  the  head ;  this  it  finally  did,  and 
from  that  moment  the  contest  was  decided ;  the  cobra 
threw  up  the  sponge,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  aimless 
wriggling,  submitted  to  its  fate.  But  the  snake  proprietor 
was  too  good  a  manager  to  allow  one  of  his  pets  (?)  to  be 
killed.  He  rescued  the  snake,  after  it  had  suffered  a  cou- 
ple of  severe  bites, — so  I  suppose  it  will  live  to  fight  a 
good  many  more  such  battles. 

The  Hindoos  are  very  fond  of  animals,;  in  fact,  they 
worship  many  of  them.  In  all  the  towns  and  cities  of 
India  that  I  have  visited  there  were  thousands  of  squir- 
rels; they  run  about  on  the  public  highways  and  into 
the  houses  of  the  natives ;  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  be 
alarmed,  as  no  native  will  harm  them.  If  an  European  or 
American  boy  sees  a  squirrel  or  chipmunk,  his  first  thought 
is  either  to  shoot  it,  or,  better  still,  to  try  and  catch  it,  and 
make  its  life  a  burden  by  keeping  it  in  a  whirling  cage. 

I  was  being  driven  through  a  street  in  Agra  not  long 
ago.  The  carriage  suddenly  stopped  without  any  appar- 
ent reason.  I  told  the  driver,  who  was  a  Hindoo,  to  go 
on,  but  he  never  budged  until  a  pup,  which  was  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  was  induced  to  move  away. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  carriage  might  have  touched  the 
little  dog. 

The  interesting  feature  of  Lucknow  is  the  old  Resi- 
dency, now  a  pile  of  ruins,  well  riddled  with  shot  and 
shell.  It  is  almost  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
rebels  left  it  after  the  mutiny.  The  Residency  was  a 
spacious  three-storied  house,  built  in  light  fashion  for  a 
tropical  climate,  and  utterly  unfit  for  purposes  of  defence. 
The  compound,  or  garden  in  which  it  stood,  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  ajDout  four  feet  high.  I  had  always  imagined 
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that  the  English  at  Lucknow  were  protected  by  an  almost 
impregnable  fort.  This  idea  was  probably  got  from  the 
pictures  which  one  sees  of  the  Relief  of  Lucknow.  Lofty 
walls  are  always  represented  apparently  about  forty  feet 
high,  with  ladies  on  the  top  waving  handkerchiefs  to  the 
British  troops  who  had  advanced  and  were  killing  off  the 
rebels. 

The  real  state  of  affairs  was  widely  different.  The  walls 
could  hardly  be  called  walls  at  all — only  four  feet  high — 
and  the  ladies  were  all  huddled  together  in  a  villainous 
cellar. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that,  within  this  rambling 
house,  a  few  British  officers  and  men,  with  a  large  num- 
bes  of  ladies  and  children,  could  have  held  out  for  five 
months  and  twenty-five  days  against  an  army  of  ferocious 
Sepoys,  who  had  arms  and  provisions  in  abundance. 

We  were  shown  the  room  where  the  gallant  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  fatally  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell ; 
also  the  cellar  where  a  beautiful  young  girl,  the  wife  of 
an  officer,  died  of  fright  on  seeing  a  shell  explode.  This 
defence  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record 
for  the  almost  superhuman  pluck  displayed  by  the  little 
band  of  foreigners.  Death  and  privation  had,  however, 
reduced  them  almost  to  despair  ;  they  were  preparing  to 
meet  the  horrible  fate  which  awaited  them  if  once  the 
Sepoys  got  the  mastery,  when  joyful  tidings  sent  a  thrill 
of  hope  into  every  heart.  The  music  of  the  bagpipes  was 
heard  on  the  distant  road,  then  the  British  uniforms  ap- 
peared ;  it  was  relief ;  Havelock,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
led  the  force.  He  had  seen  hard  fighting  and  severe 
fatigue  ;  but  he  was  leading  troops  who  for  stubborn 
courage  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. The  rebels  were  driven  from  point  to  point, 
defeated  and  routed  in  every  direction. 

The  story  of  Jessie  of  Lucknow  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
but  I  fear  is  chiefly  imaginary.  As  I  said  before,  there 
was  no  wall  for  her  to  stand  on,  and  the  ladies  were  all 
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in  a  cellar.    She  might,  however,  have  climbed  to  a  tower 
on  the  Residency,  waved  her  handkerchief,  and  heard — • 

"  The  Campbells  are  coming,'* 

I  have  read  of  various  reasons  being  assigned  for  the 
mutiny  of  1857.  Whether  it  was  greased  cartridge,  or 
reduced  pay,  or  too  many  subordinate  native  officers,  or 
the  abolition  of  flogging,  or  the  forcing  of  Christianity 
upon  the  soldiers,  is  a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion.  It 
seerns  sure,  however,  that  it  was  a  religious  war ;  the  Sepoy 
soldiers  and  the  natives  were  inflamed  by  demagogues 
who  alleged  that  their  religion  was  in  danger.  I  am  told 
that  the  Hindoos  were  never  bitter  against  the  English  ; 
but  the  warlike  Mahommedans  were  furious.  The  war 
was  in  many  senses  a  blessing.  The  control  of  affairs  was 
transferred  the  next  year  from  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  British  Government,  so  that  now  a  great  nation  is 
responsible  for  the  fate  of  India.  The  British  altered  their 
Indian  system  a  good  deal,  and  received  many  valuable 
lessons  how  to  control  the  destinies  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  swarthy  children. 
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BENARES,  THE  HOLY  HINDOO  CITY— ITS  SACRED  APES,  BULLS  AND  ELEPHANTS 
—THE  MONKEY  TEMPLE  —  A  MONKEY  STORY  — THE  BULL  TEMPLE  AND  THE 
HOLY  ANIMALS— PRAYED  TO  FOR  CHILDREN  —  BRASS  GODS  —  THE  MAHOM- 
MEDANS— THEIR  RELIGION— THE  MOST  POWERFUL  HINDOO  AND  MAHOMME- 
DAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BENARES,  INDIA, 

1880. 

tHE  Hindoos  worship  monkeys,  elephants,  and  bulls. 
In  their  Pantheon  of  Deities  there  are  other  ani- 
mals ;  but  these  three  are  by  far  the  most  popular. 

Benares  is  the  great  Holy  City  of  the  Hindoos.  It 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  and  is  "  wholly 
given  to  idolatry." 

Hideous-looking  idols  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
Throughout  the  labyrinth  of  narrow,  dark  streets,  there 
are  thousands  of  nooks  in  which  gods  are  placed.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  more  than  half  a  million  pagan 
idols  erected  for  worship.  The  most  interesting  places, 
however,  to  visit  are  the  large  temples,  which  number 
over  a  thousand.  Up  to  recent  times  it  was  forbidden  for 
Christians  to  enter  these  shrines ;  but  now  the  ban  has 
been  removed.  We  went  to  the  principal  of  them  with 
our  guide,  Budh  Singh,  a  Hindoo  of  the  Chuttree  or  sol- 
dier caste.  The  Temple  of  Hanooman,  or  the  Monkey 
God,  is  a  curious  place.  It  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  the  road  approaching  it  is  lined  by  trees.  In 
the  branches  were  crowds  of  monkeys,  welcoming  us  to 
their  sacred  home.  The  temple  itself  is  well  worth  seeing. 
Usually  there  are  about  a  thousand  holy  apes  congregated 
here,  but  just  now,  during  the  hot  weather,  several  hun- 
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dred  of  them  have  voluntarily  migrated  to  the  jungle  for 
greater  comfort.  When  we  entered,  several  Brahmin 
priests  approached  and  showed  us  around.  Among  them- 
selves the  monkeys  have  a  regular  government.  They 
are  controlled  by  a  sovereign,  styled  "  The  Rajah,"  and  he 
enforces  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  more  promptly  and 
absolutely  than  a  human  monarch.  Over  the  marble 
pavement  and  up  the  beautifully-carved  and  costly  sides 
of  the  temple  these  peculiar  animals  scampered  and 
chased  each  other  in  high  glee. 

The  priests  supplied  us  with  small  morsels  of  cake  to 
throw  to  the  monkeys.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the 
crowd  which  collected  around  us.  They  would  sit  down 
nibbling  at  the  cake,  and  certainly  looked  human  enough 
to  satisfy  the  warmest  supporter  of  Darwin.  The  babies 
are  cunning  little  chaps.  They  hang  on  their  mothers  by 
their  four  legs,  and  in  this  position  they  are  carried  up  to 
the  dizziest  heights.  The  rajah  is  a  large  and  exceed- 
ingly dignified  animal.  He,  however,  condescended  to 
take  some  of  the  cakes  thrown  to  him. 

Hanooman  is  warranted  to  give  physical  strength  to 
those  who  worship  him.  A  story  is  told  of  a  poor  milk- 
pedlar  of  Benares.  He  had  come  to  the  city  a  poor  and 
friendless  boy.  From  a  simple  carter  of  milk  he  rose 
finally  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  of  a  cow.  After  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  privation  to  himself  and  family, 
he  accumulated  a  fortune.  It  was  only  thirty  rupees 
(equal  to  twelve  American  dollars) :  but  it  was  enough  to 
keep  him  comfortably  for  the  rest  of  his  days  without 
toil.  Before  leaving  the  city  he  repaired  to  the  Monkey 
temple  with  the  rupees  in  his  pocket  to  give  thanks. 
Now,  outside  the  temple  is  a  large  tank  with  trees  sur- 
rounding it.  The  pedlar  divested  himself  of  his  clothing 
in  order  to  bathe  before  entering  the  holy  shrine.  A  large 
monkey,  perceiving  the  clothes  lying  on  the  stone  steps, 
stealthily  approached,  seized  the  garments  and  hurried  up 
a  tree.  The  wretched  pedlar  turned  around  in  time  to 
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see  his  hard  earnings  disappear  amongst  the  branches  in 
the  clutch  of  a  holy  ape.  He  was  in  despair,  prayed  to 
the  representative  of  Hanooman  to  give  back  the  rupees 
just  this  once,  and  he  would  never  ask  any  further  odds 
of  him.  The  monkey  was  quietly  pulling  on  the  trousers 
when  he  discovered  the  coins ;  after  some  cogitation,  he 
took  one  rupee  and  threw  it  far  out  into  the  water  ;  then 
he  seized  another  in  his  paw  and  tossed  it  into  the  road. 
Thus  he  went  on,  alternately  throwing  one  into  the  tank 
and  another  into  the  highway.  The  distracted  pedlar 
picked  up  fifteen,  but  the  other  fifteen  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  were  lost.  For  many  hours  the  poor 
man  thought  that  Hanooman  had  been  cruel,  and  dealt 
hardly  with  him ;  but  finally  he  saw  that  the  god  had 
acted  justly.  He  therefore  entered  the  sacred  building, 
and  at  the  altar  confessed  what  had  for  many  years  been 
a  secret  in  his  own  breast.  He  told  the  god  that  it  had 
been  his  daily  custom  to  dilute  his  milk  with  water  in  the 
exact  proportion  of  half-and-half.  He  had  always  denied 
this  fact  to  his  patrons,  but  now  in  contrition  of  heart  he 
saw  that  just  retribution  had  fallen  upon  him.  The  god, 
with  far-seeing  wisdom,  had  handed  over  fifteen  rupees  to 
the  water,  where  it  properly  belonged,  and  had  restored 
the  other  fifteen,  which  were  honest  profit,  to  the  pedlar. 
This  is  a  rather  milk-and-water  kind  of  story,  but  is 
related  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  instance  of  the  profound 
sagacity  of  Hanooman. 

The  Bull  God,  or  Mahadeva,  is  very  frequently  invoked. 
His  chief  temple  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  we  went 
there  and  found  the  place  crowded.  In  a  large  quadrangle 
surrounding  the  sanctum  sanctorum  there  were  stalls  in 
which  about  twenty  holy  bulls  were  confined  and  wor- 
shipped. The  creatures  are  well  fed  and  of  the  finest 
breed ;  I  have  not  seen  the  same  kind  of  animals  in  any 
other  country  but  India ;  they  have  a  high  but  rather 
graceful  hump  on  the  shoulder,  and  are  usually  of  a  light- 
grey  colour.  These  bovine  deities  are  consulted  and 
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worshipped  in  relation  to  certain  family  matters  of  im- 
portance. The  birth  of  a  son  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
bit  of  good  luck  that  can  happen  to  a  family ;  this  is  prayed 
for  most  earnestly.  If  the  god  be  not  propitious,  and  no 
son  is  vouchsafed,  then  a  daughter  is  asked  for.  Usually 
speaking,  however,  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  looked  upon 
as  a  sad  misfortune,  especially  to  the  poor,  but  a  rich  man 
prefers  a  daughter  to  no  child  at  all.  If  a  rich  man  gets 
neither  son  nor  daughter,  then  he  and  his  wife  frequently 
pray  to  the  god  that  they  may  have  even  a  daughter  with 
one  eye,  and  they  will  be  satisfied.  Nearly  opposite  to 
the  Bull  Temple,  and  in  the  same  narrow,  dirty,  crowded 
lane,  is  the  famous  Golden  Temple,  dedicated  to  Shiva, 
the  reigning  deity  of  Benares.  It  is  the  great  destroyer 
of  the  world,  has  a  very  bad  temper,  and  is  worshipped 
in  fear  and  trembling. 

This  busy  lane  is  the  chief  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  rosaries, 
charms  and  little  brass  gods.  We  purchased  a  stock  for 
relics. 

Ganeesha,  or  the  elephant  god,  is  regarded  as  of  high 
importance.  He  is  the  son  of  Mahadeva,  and  gives  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  to  his  devotees.  He  is  represented  as 
a  little  fat  man,  with  a  large  elephant's  head  on  his  shoul- 
ders, the  trunk  being  twisted  sideways,  and  giving  the 
figure  a  particularly  hideous  expression.  Pilgrims  usually 
worship  this  god  first.  Then  there  are  the  great  gods, 
members  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity — Brahma,  with  his  four 
heads,  the  creator  of  the  world ;  and  Vishnoo,  preserver 
of  the  world  and  the  forgiver  of  the  sins  of  man.  These 
and  many  other  idols  do  the  people  fall  down  and  worship. 
This  religion  is  the  purest  form  of  idolatry,  and  to  the 
eyes  of  a  Christian  has  nothing  to  recommend  it ;  but  there 
are  one  hundred  arid  eighty  million  people  in  India  who 
recognize  its  sway,  and  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  all- 
powerful  and  half-deified  caste — the  Brahmins. 

The  next  religion  in  point  of  power  in  India  is  the  Ma- 
hommedan.  This  wonderful  sect  has  enlisted  under  its 
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banners  thirty-five  million  natives  of  India.  It  is  a  relig- 
ion which  has  gathered  enormous  strength  in  the  East,  and 
has  many  attractive  features.  They  have  over  seventy 
sects,  and  worship  the  same  God  as  the  Christians  do. 
Mahomet  recognized  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  greatest 
among  the  prophets,  but  not  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Mahomrnedans  are  fatalists.  They  believe  that  God 
is  omniscient,  and  knowing  all  things,  both  present  and 
future,  that  the  fate  of  each  man  is  foreordained,  and  noth- 
ing he  can  do  will  alter  this  fate.  They,  of  course,  believe 
strongly  in  their  Bible,  the  Koran ;  they  read  it  in  their 
little  shops  in  the  bazaars  while  waiting  for  customers,  and 
obey  its  commands  most  rigidly.  Indulgence  in  wine  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors  is  prohibited,  therefore  no  Mos- 
lem drinks  aught  but  water.  The  religion  is  exceedingly 
simple ;  there  are  no  perplexing  questions  of  theology 
to  puzzle  the  brains  of  the  faithful ;  there  is  no  Athana- 
sian  Creed  to  bewilder  the  unlearned ;  the  whole  Ma- 
hommedan  creed  is  embodied  in  the  words  :  "  There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God." 
They  reverence  very  highly  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
rescued  them  from  idolatry,  and  each  believer  must,  in 
his  lifetime,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  their  holy  city, 
and  to  Medina,  where,  in  A.  D.  623,  Mahomet  was  buried. 
Mahomet  was  a  most  extraordinary  man.  At  forty 
years  of  age  he  was  a  common  camel-driver,  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Christian  monk,  Bahira,  studied  the  faith 
of  the  Nazarenes,  and  founded  a  religion  of  the  Unity  of 
God.  Such  a  thing  as  a  convert  from  the  doctrines  of 
Islam  to  Christianity  or  any  other  religion  is,  I  am  in- 
formed, quite  unknown,  .the  reason  probably  being  that 
the  punishment  for  such  treason  is  strangulation.  There 
are  other  religions  in  India,  but  their  numbers  are  com- 
paratively small ;  there  are  the  warlike  Sikhs ;  the  mur- 
derous Thugs,  now  almost  extinct ;  the  Jains,  Christians 
and  Parsees.  The  latter  number  nearly  200,000,  and  re- 
side chiefly  at  Bombay ;  they  are  fire-worshipping  Per- 
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sians,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  a  good  and 
energetic  man,  who,  by  his  earnest  labours  and  code  of 
morality,  greatly  elevated  the  character  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

The  enormous  population  of  over  240,000,000  of  diverse 
religions  and  totally  different  races  is  ruled  over  by  150,- 

000  Englishmen,  scattered  broadcast  in  every  direction 
over  the  country  from  the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon.     Before 
coming  to  India,  I  had  often  read  and  heard  of  the  sup- 
posed delicate  position  of  the  British  in  India  ;  that  the 
education  of  the  natives  had  rendered  them  ambitious  and 
discontented ;  arid  that  British  supremacy  couldn't  last 
another  generation.    From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 

1  believe  these  fears  are  groundless.     The  dominant  and 
better   classes   amongst  the   natives  recognize  that  the 
honesty  and  security  of  British  rule  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  uncertain  whims  and  taxation  of  a  native 
prince.     The  native  States  of  India  are  as  distinct  in  cus- 
toms and  dialects  as  are  the  States  of  Europe,  and  they 
hate  each  other  a  good  deal  more.     This  division  among 
themselves  is  the  chief  source  of  England's  strength.  Un- 
less some  European  Power  invades  India,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger but  that  the  Empress  Victoria  will  continue  to  rule 
over  the  most  formidable  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  em- 
pire in  the  world. 
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THE  SACRED  GANGES— A  MAGNIFICENT  AMPHITHEATRE  OF  PALACES  AND  TEMPLES 
— THOUSANDS  OF  HINDOOS  BATHING  -HINDOO  WIDOWS— THEIR  TERRIBLE 
FATE— CREMATING  BODIES— THE  SUTTEE  NOT  TO  BE  WONDERED  AT. 

BENARES,  INDIA, 

May,  1880. 

TS^ 

F5)  EN  ARES  is  built  on  a  lofty  cliff  overlooking  the 

sacred  river  Ganges.  For  three  miles  along  the 
banks  there  is  a  succession  of  magnificent  palaces 
belonging  to  native  princes  from  all  parts  of  India ;  of  curi- 
ously-carved temples  dedicated  to  the  different  deities  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology ;  and  of  splendid  ghats  or  stone 
steps  leading  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  buildings  above. 
The  scene  presented  at  these  ghats  every  morning  from 
six  to  ten  o'clock  is  highly  interesting,  and  one  never  to 
be  forgotten.  At  the  ghat  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Jeypore,  we  embarked  in  a  dinghi,  or  river 
boat,  and  for  about  three  hours  were  slowly  rowed  up  and 
down  the  stream  close  to  the  shore.  The  long  line  of 
white  steps  was  alive  with  human  beings.  Thousands  of 
Hindoos — men,  women  and  children — were  bathing  in  the 
sacred  waters,  and  each  performing  certain  religious  ob- 
servances. On  the  lower  step,  and  for  about  twenty  feet 
out  into  the  water,  there  were  erected  long,  low  sheds  of 
bamboo  and  straw,  which  served  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun  for  the  higher  castes.  Amongst  the  crowds  the 
widows  could  be  easily  picked  out ;  they  had  shaven 
heads  and  exceedingly  doleful  countenances.  According 
to  the  severe  and  inhuman  laws  of  Hindooism,  a  widow 
cannot  marry  again,  and  after  her  husband's  death  must 
shave  her  head  and  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  drudgery 
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and  almost  constant  prayer.  She  is  the  family  servant, 
and  the  most  despised  member  of  the  community ;  this 
is  horrible  in  many  cases  ;  for  instance,  children  are  mar- 
ried at  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten  ;  if  the  little  boy  dies  the 
moment  after  his  nuptials,  then  his  baby  wife  is  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  slavery.  With  some  of  the  castes,  it 
is  the  custom  that  engagements  to  marry  can  only  be  en- 
tered into  once  in  ten  years  ;  amongst  these  people,  it  is 
actually  not  uncommon  to  engage  their  children  to  each 
other  before  they  are  born  ;  this  is  done  in  order  to  not  miss 
the  tenth  year,  which  may  be  just  at  hand.  Amongst  the 
sorrowful  widows  we  saw  bathing,  there  were  several 
young  girls,  one  quite  pretty,  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
After  bathing  himself,  a  Hindoo  squats  on  the  steps  or 
under  a  cool  shed,  takes  his  rosary,  repeats  certain  formula, 
and  then  paints  his  forehead  with  mud  of  different  colours. 
He  draws  characters  and  figures  on  his  forehead  to  suit 
his  own  fancy. 

Our  guide  pointed  us  out  the  palace  where  Warren  Hast- 
ings, the  Governor-General — almost  autocrat — of  India, 
took  up  his  quarters  when  he  came  to  wrench  tribute  from 
Chey  te  Sing,  and  where  his  remarkable  career  was  nearly 
coining  to  a  disastrous  close.  The  Ganges  is  at  this  point 
about  (JOO  yards  wide  and  fifty  feet  deep. 

The  hordes  of  dusky  bathers  were  interesting ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  sight  is  the  Burning  Ghat.  Here  they 
daily  burn  or  cremate  the  bodies  of  deceased  Hindoos.  A 
space  of  the  natural  river  bank  is  left  for  the  purpose. 
We  moored  our  boat  opposite  the  ghat,  and  saw  the  whole 
ceremony  gone  through  with.  Three  bodies  were  there — 
two  women  and  one  man — all  in  different  stages  of  cre- 
mation. A  dead  man  had  just  been  carried  down  to  the 
water's  edge  on  a  bamboo  stretcher ;  his  body  was  covered 
with  white  linen ;  the  sorrowing  friends  were  seated  in  a 
group  on  the  bank  above  ;  in  a  space  between  two  blazing- 
pyres  the  preparations  were  made  ;  large  logs  of  resinous 
teak-wood  were  piled  up  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet 
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— each  row  being  placed  cross  ways  to  the  row  beneath  it ; 
in  the  crevices,  wooden  shavings  were  placed ;  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  body.  Four  men  approached  the  bier ; 
the  linen  was  withdrawn  from  the  head,  and  the  dead 
man's  face  carefully  shaved  ;  he  was  a  man,  I  should  say, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Then  the  bier  was  lifted, 
carried  over  to  the  pyre  and  placed  upon  it,  with  the  feet 
towards  the  Ganges  ;  about  six  logs  were  piled  upon  the 
body  ;  all  was  ready  for  the  widow.  Led  down  the  bank 
by  a  kindly  relative,  the  poor  creature  came  to  play  her 
part  in  the  ceremony.  She  was  a  tall  girl,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  with  a  sad  but  rather  handsome  face,  and 
dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  pure  white.  A  Brahmin  priest 
stood  at  the  head,  muttering  the  service  of  his  church ;  he 
directed  the  widow  as  to  what  she  should  do.  Taking  a 
rod  in  her  hand,  she  walked  slowly  three  times  around  the 
pyre,  waving  the  rod  over  the  body  as  if  bidding  it  a  last 
farewell ;  the  Brahmin  then  handed  her  a  torch,  which, 
apparently,  was  not  lighted,  but  it  contained  a  spark  of 
fire  within.  She  again  resumed  her  sad  walk,  waving  the 
torch,  which  soon,  by  being  fanned  in  the  air,  became  thor- 
oughly ignited.  The  unfortunate  woman  was  evidently 
in  great  distress,  and  with  difficulty  performed  her  duties. 
Her  last  act  appeared  to  be  a  terrible  ordeal.  The  priest 
commanded  her  to  apply  the  blazing  torch  to  her  husband's 
funeral  pyre ;  with  tottering  steps  she  was  led  to  the  head, 
and,  almost  fainting,  threw  the  torch  amongst  the  shav- 
ings. In  a  few  moments  the  inflammable  pile  was  in  a 
blaze.  So  far  the  ceremony  was  the  same  as  the  suttee, 
formerly  so  common  in  India,  but  now  rarely  heard  of. 
The  suttee,  however,  had  a  fearfully  tragic  ending.  After 
a  pyre  got  thoroughly  burning,  a  widow  would  throw 
herself  upon  her  husband's  body  and  perish  in  the  sight 
of  her  affectionate  friends.  And  really  the  suttee  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  had  two  reasons  to  recom- 
mend it  to  a  Hindoo  woman ;  first,  it  was  in  her  e}^es  an 
honourable  and  a  sacred  duty ;  second,  and  by  far  the 
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most  cogent  reason,  it  was  relief  from  a  future  life  worse 
than  martyrdom,  in  which  she  would  be  treated  as  a  drudge, 
a  slave,  and  an  outcast. 

British  law  forbids  suttee ;  but,  in  spite  of  it,  there  are 
occasional  instances  still  where  high-spirited  women  pre- 
fer death  to  the  life  of  a  Hindoo  widow. 

The  body  is  allowed  to  burn  for  about  three  hours, 
being  all  the  time  watched  by  professional  cremators,  who 
keep  the  logs  in  their  places,  and  see  that  the  whole  body 
is  burnt.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  male  friends  de- 
scend from  their  position  upon  the  bank ;  they  form  in  a 
line  at  the  water's  edge,  and,  using  their  hands,  vigorously 
splash  water  on  the  fire  ;  as  soon  as  the  flames  and  smoke 
are  quenched,  the  large  portions  of  wood  not  entirely 
burnt  are  thrown  aside,  but  all  the  rest,  ashes  and  cinders, 
are  raked  into  the  Ganges.  Thus  is  the  ambition  of  a 
Hindoo  gratified ;  his  ashes  are  safe  in  the  arms  of  the 
river  god,  and  his  future  state  is  assured.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  the  funeral  of  a  prince  or  rajah  and 
that  of  the  humblest  sweeper  is,  that  in  the  former  case 
the  logs  of  the  pyre  are  of  the  costly  sandal-wood  instead 
of  plebeian  teak. 

We  saw  bodies  cremated  at  Delhi.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  after  the  fire  was  quenched  the  ashes  were  care- 
fully collected  in  an  urn,  for  the  purpose  of  being,  at  an 
early  future  day,  carried  to  the  holy  Ganges.  Within 
ten  feet  of  the  burning  ghat,  where  this  solemn  scene  was 
being  enacted,  there  is  the  most  aristocratic  bathing-place 
in  all  Benares.  While  we  were  watching  the  cremation, 
the  wife  of  a  rajah  arrived  in  a  covered  boat,  amidst  great 
state  and  ceremony,  at  the  ghat ;  numerous  attendants 
were  in  her  train ;  she  was  carefully  guarded  from  the 
eyes  of  a  curious  public.  On  emerging  from  the  boat, 
several  servants  immediately  placed  over  her  a  square 
portable  tent,  and  thus  secured  she  walked  into  the 
water  and  bathed.  Hindoo  women  of  a  less  high  degree 
simply  wear  a  cotton  bathing-dress, 
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CALCUTTA. 

ITS  MOTLEY  POPULATION— CIVIL  SERVICE— HIGH  PAY  AND  LIBERAL  PENSIONS- - 
EVERYBODY  AT  SIMLA— LORD  LYTTON,  HIS  BRILLIANT  CAREER— THE  BLACK 
HOLE— THE  GREAT  BANYAN  TREE— INDIAN  SOCIETY — THE  CURIOUS  RUBBER- 
STONE. 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA, 

May,  1880. 

fALCUTTA,  the  capital  city  of  the  vast  Indian  Em- 
pire, has  few  attractions  for  a  traveller.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  modern  city  of  merchants,  like  its  great 
rival,  Bombay,  and  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  variety  of 
the  population.  Of  its  million  people,  there  are  only 
twenty  thousand  Europeans,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
Eurasians,  or  people  half  European  and  half  native.  The 
great  bulk  are  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans,  but  there  is 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  Chinese,  Malays,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Jews,  Parsees  and  Africans.  All  these  diverse  races  can 
be  well  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  China  Bazaar,  the  chief 
place  for  native  shops  in  the  city.  Calcutta  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  best-paid  body 
of  public  servants  in  the  world.  To  gain  an  entrance  to 
this  high-salaried  and  aristocratic  caste  is  difficult ;  there 
is  a  very  stiff  examination,  a  long  probation,  and  a  severe 
test  as  to  physical  condition  required  to  be  submitted  to 
by  every  youthful  aspirant  for  the  service  ;  but  then  the 
rewards  are  really  splendid  ;  large  pay  is  given,  and  after 
faithful  service  a  liberal  pension.  In  case  of  death,  a 
widow  gets  a  handsome  allowance.  Nearly  every  civil 
servant  keeps  a  horse  and  carriage  and  numerous  native 
servants  j  a  married  man,  with  a  modest  household,  will 
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frequently  have  as  many  as  seventeen  servants,  each  one 
having  his  or  her  special  duty.  During  the  hot  season, 
the  Governor-General,  his  staff,  and  nearly  all  the  gov- 
ernment officials  migrate  from  Calcutta  and  other  parts 
of  India  to  Simla,  a  beautiful  spot  at  the  feet  of  the  Him- 
alayas. This  is  the  hot  season,  and  everybody  is  at  Simla. 
Lord  Lytton  is  up  there,  but  is  shortly  to  be  followed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  new  nominee  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  is  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days. 

Lord  Lytton  has  enjoyed  a  brilliant  career.  Commenc- 
ing life,  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  finest  writers  in  the 
English  language,  he  struck  out  for  himself,  and,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Owen  Meredith,  wrote  Lucille,  and 
became  famous ;  as  a  diplomatist,  he  has  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  nearly  every  court  in  Europe — Paris,  Flor- 
ence, St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  Vienna,  Athens, 
Lisbon  and  Madrid  have  all  in  turn  been  the  official 
home  of  Owen  Meredith.  Now  he  has  arrived  at  the 
very  pinnacle  of  success.  Ruling  over  a  great  and  rich 
empire,  he  occupies  a  position  more  independent  and  en- 
dowed, perhaps,  with  more  actual  power  than  his  Sover- 
eign; he  is  the  nominee  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  his 
yearly  salary  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

From  what  I  have  heard,  T  fear  his  rfyime  has  been 
unpopular  in  India,  especially  amongst  the  more  sober- 
minded  people ;  he  was,  probably,  unfortunate  in  succeed- 
ing such  a  popular  and  wealthy  statesman  as  Lord  North  - 
brook,  one  of  the  great  Baring  family  of  bankers. 

The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  better  known  to  the  world 
than  any  other  object  in  the  city,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  there  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  as  to  its  site ;  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  the  post-office  stands  on  the  site  ; 
but  the  statement  of  a  select  few,  who  pretend  to  have 
investigated  the  matter,  is,  that,  a  fountain  opposite  the 
post-office  occupies  the  exact  spot.  There  is  no  monu- 
ment commemorating  that  awful  night  (a  hundred  years 
before  the  mutiny),  when  so  many  J^nglishnien  and  deli- 
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cate   ladies  were  suffocated  in  a  loathsome  den  at   the 
command  of  Surajah  Dowlah. 

"  The  city  extends  for  six  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
River  Hooghly,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  Ganges 
delta. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  about  four  miles  up, 
are  the  well-known  Botanical  Gardens — a  beautiful  place 
for  a  ramble.  There  are  orchid-houses  and  rare  tropical 
plants,  all  carefully  tended,  and  in  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  but  the  "  sight  "  of  the  gardens  is  the  gigantic 
banyan  tree.  It  is  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference around  its  outer  branches,  and  has  three  hundred 
stems.  A  respectable  little  army  of  soldiers  could  be 
sheltered  from  the  rain  under  its  wings.  Some  of  the 
stems  are  only  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  drop 
from  branches  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  are 
about  the  same  diameter  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom ; 
most  of  them  are  stretched  as  tightly  as  a  guitar  string. 
It  is  the  largest  banyan  tree  in  the  world,  so  say  the  Cal- 
cuttites.  There  are  other  places  of  passing  interest  at 
Calcutta.  In  the  evening  a  stroll  through  the  Eden  Gar- 
dens is  pleasant ;  it  is  part  of  the  Esplanade,  and  nearly 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  band  plays,  and  the  upper 
crust  of  society  makes  its  appearance  in  broughams,  ba- 
rouches, phaetons  and  dog-carts.  I  am  informed  that  in 
the  English  social  life  of  India  the  lines  are  as  severely 
drawn  as  between  the  native  castes.  The  civil  service 
people,  having  the  most  money,  think  they  lead  the  way ; 
then  come  the  military.  People  "in  trade"  must,  of 
course,  according  to  the  severe  Indian  code,  keep  to  them- 
selves, and  at  a  proper  distance. 

Drive  along  the  Chowringhee  Road,  and  you  will  see 
the  fine  residences  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  Museum,  a 
costly  but  tasteless  pile.  This  Museum  is,  however,  the 
pride  of  the  city.  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  a  place 
of  the  sort  kept  in  such  excellent  and  comprehensible 
order,  To  the  precious  stones  of  India,  all  in  a  rough 
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state,  a  large  room  is  devoted.  One  of  the  most  curious 
stones  of  Hindostan  is  the  "  rubber  stone."  It  is  found 
at  Jhujur,  a  place  about  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Delhi, 
and,  I  am  told,  has  not  been  discovered  elsewhere.  It 
has  every  appearance  of  ordinary  close-grained  sandstone, 
and  is  sold  in  pieces  about  eight  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  It  will  bend  like  rubber,  and  when  shaken 
in  the  hands  makes  a  rattling  noise. 
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HALF-WAY  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

SINGAPORE,  THE  ANTIPODES  OF  CANADA— THE  TREACHEROUS  HOOGHLY  RIVER 
— DOWN  THE  BAY  OF  BENGAL— PENANG,  A  TROPICAL  ISLAND  WITH  BRITISH 
MASTERS— PENANG  LAWYERS— SINGAPORE,  WITH  NO  WEATHER  FOR  CONVER- 
SATION—CLEVER LITTLE  MALAY  DIVERS. 

SINGAPORE,  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS, 

27th  May,  1880. 

'E  are  now  half-way  around  the  world,  and  it  has 
occupied  one  year  and  seventeen  days  to  reach 
this  point  from  New  York.  When  midday  at 
London,  Ontario,  it  is  midnight  at  Singapore.  A  letter 
posted  here  for  Canada  may  go  either  via  Suez  or  via 
Yokohama;  the  distances  are  equal,  so  the  first  steamer 
takes  it. 

We  left  Calcutta  last  week  in  the  steamship  Moray, 
belonging  to  the  great  China  firm,  Jardine  &  Co.  The 
descent  of  the  Hooghly  River  for  110  miles  is  tedious  and 
dangerous.  Shifting  quicksands  beset  the  path  of  the 
navigator,  and  render  accidents  numerous.  The  pilot,  who 
accompanied  the  ship  as  far  as  Penang,  informed  me  that 
a  short  time  ago  a  fine  large  ocean  steamer  coming  down 
the  river  ran  on  a  quicksand,  in  less  than  four  minutes 
sank  into  the  treacherous  element,  and  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  the  tops  of  the  masts.  It  is  more  speedily  de- 
structive than  the  Goodwin  Sands  of  England.  The  cargo 
is  always  a  complete  loss,  and  generally  a  large  number  of 
people  perish.  After  two  days  in  the  river,  we  at  last 
emerged  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  were  soon  running 
at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour  in  the  face  of  the  south- 
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west  monsoon.  Our  first  twenty-four  hours  we  made  250 
miles — rather  an  improvement  on  ten  knots. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  steerage  passengers  on 
board — Persians,  Hindoos  and  Malays  bound  for  Singa- 
pore, and  Chinese  on  their  way  to  the  Celestial  Empire. 
We  can  see  them  all  from  the  poop  deck.  They  play 
cards,  sing  songs,  smoke  tobacco  and  opium,  and  generally 
have  a  much  jollier  time  of  it  than  the  cabin  passengers. 
In  the  evening,  they  reach  the  climax  of  happiness ;  a 
concert  of  music  and  singing  is  improvised,  and,  led  by  an 
old  man,  a  Persian  Jew,  they  really  manage  to  get  through 
quite  a  respectable  performance.  One  Chinaman  is  very 
ill,  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  ;  like  all  others  of 
his  race,  he  wishes  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the  land,  and 
even  town,  of  his  birth.  I  fear  he  has  left  his  journey  till 
too  late ;  he  will  hardly  survive  the  journey  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Hong  Kong,  3200  miles. 

On  the  sixth  day  out,  we  entered  an  archipelago  of 
islands,  off  the  coast  of  Burmah.  They  are  generally 
small  and  uninhabited,  but  bear  a  decided  contrast  to  the 
barren,  bleak  spots  in  the  Grecian  archipelago.  These 
are  cheerful- looking  little  islands,  shoving  their  bushy 
heads  up  out  of  the  ocean.  After  passing  in  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Lower  Siam,  we  next  day  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Penang.  Penang,  an  island  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
is  twenty  miles  long  by  nine  broad  ;  it  forms  one  of  the 
interminable  chain  of  British  seaports,  links  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  went  on 
shore  at  Georgetown,  the  capital ;  here  English  influence 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  Although  the  132,000 
population  of  the  island  are  almost  entirely  Chinese, 
Malays  and  Klings,  still  the  signboards  are  painted  in 
English,  the  newspapers  are  printed  in  the  same  tongue, 
and  even  the  printed  regulations  of  the  native  cabbies  are 
in  the  language  of  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

The  post-office  is  on  Downing  Street,  and  the  banks  are 
of  course  British.  We  drove  through  the  Chinese  town, 
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and  out  to  the  water-fall.  The  country  contained  the 
richest  tropical  vegetation  we  have  yet  seen.  The  cocoa- 
nut  palm  is  cultivated  extensively ;  waggon  loads  of  the 
fruit  lay  in  piles  on  the  ground,  ready  to  be  carted  awa}^. 
Pine-apples  are  almost  as  cheap  as  dirt ;  big  choice  ones 
are  sold  for  a  cent  apiece.  The  celebrated  mango,  the 
substantial  banana,  and  the  delicious  mangosteen  are  now 
ripe  and  ready  for  the  market.  In  walking  through  the 
inclosure,  near  to  the  water-fall,  we  saw  quantities  of  the 
sensitive  plant  growing  wild.  This  peculiar  plant,  which 
at  the  slightest  touch  recoils  and  quickly  folds  its  leaves, 
is  cultivated  in  American  hot-houses  ;  here,  in  its  native 
state,  it  is  even  more  sensitive  than  when  reared  artificially. 
The  water-fall  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  stream  is 
small,  although  it  manages  to  supply  the  water-works  of 
Georgetown.  It  is  a  pretty  little  cascade,  tumbling  over 
the  rocks  and  dashing  its  spray  against  the  rich  foliage. 
Close  to  the  water's  edge  is  a  small  Hindoo  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Ganeesha,  the  elephant  god;  a  hideous  figure 
of  the  deity  is  cut  over  the  portal.  Before  leaving  Penang, 
I  bought  one  of  the  celebrated  "  Penang  lawyers."  These 
are  not  so  dangerous  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply, 
being  merely  a  species  of  walking-stick,  much  in  fashion 
in  Europe ;  they  are  so  named  because,  from  their  dimen- 
sions and  durability,  they  would  be  powerful  persuaders 
in  case  of  a  row.  That  night  we  left  for  Singapore.  On 
the  way  down  the  straits  we  saw  on  our  port  side  an  odd 
light-house  ;  it  is  built  on  a  few  iron  piles  upon  a  spot 
entirely  out  of  sight  of  land  ;  apparently,  it  rises  out  of 
the  deep  sea,  but  in  fact  there  is  a  sand-bank,  which  at 
low  tide  is  only  six  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  approach  to  the  island  of  Singapore  is  beautiful ; 
little  islands,  thickly  studded  with  trees,  block  the  way, 
and  the  scene,  in  many  respects,  resembles  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Singapore,  the  capital  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  is  as 
English  as  Penang.  It  is  almost  under  the  equator,  being 
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only  eighty  miles  from  that  imaginary  line.  Life  must 
be  rather  monotonous  in  this  favoured  spot.  The  people 
actually  lack  that  grand  staple  and  standby  of  conversa- 
tion, the  weather ;  there  is  no  summer  or  winter  here  ; 
neither  is  there  a  rainy  season  and  a  dry  one,  as  they  have 
in  India  ;  rains  do  not  fall  periodically,  but  in  a  drizzling, 
general  way.  The  days  and  nights  are  always  equal,  the 
sun  rising  and  setting  as  regular  as  clock-work  at  six ;  in 
fact,  the  weather  at  Singapore  is  distressingly  reliable ; 
there  is  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Penang  is  famous  for  its  walking-sticks ;  so  is  Singa- 
pore. Here  we  have  the  simon-pure  malacca  canes,  strong, 
flexible,  and  exceedingly  useful  for  school  masters.  We 
brought  away  some  specimens. 


MALAY  DIVERS  AT   SINGAPORE. 


I  was  desirous  of  going  down  to  Java,  that  model  Dutch 
colony,  said  to  be  the  richest  and  finest  tropical  island 
in  the  world ;  but  I  found  it  impossible  without  remaining 
a  week  at  Singapore,  doing  nothing  but  waiting  for  a 
Dutch  steamer,  so  I  reluctantly  gave  up  the  idea. 
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While  the  Moray  was  lying  at  Borneo  wharf,  we 
were  greatly  amused  by  boy-divers.  Young  Malay  boys, 
in  the  tiniest  dug-out  canoes,  came  alongside  and  offered 
to  dive  for  coppers.  I  threw  a  cent  swiftly  into  the 
water ;  in  an  instant  half  a  dozen  little  blacks  plunged 
after  it,  and  a  fight  ensued  under  water  ;  the  copper  was 
caught  before  it  reached  the  bottom.  They  dived  for  us 
for  about  an  hour.  They  bale  out  their  canoes  by  splash- 
ing the  water  with  their  feet.  At  last,  one  little  chap 
cried  out  "  capsize  sah  ! "  then  he  turned  his  craft  quickly 
over,  and  with  his  head  underneath  clasped  his  arms 
around  the  canoe  and  clapped  his  hands ;  he  stayed  under 
for  three  or  four  minutes. 


HONG-KONG- 

DEATH  OF  A  CHINAMAN— A  DEVIL  FOLLOWS  THE  SHIP — PIDGIN  ENGLISH,  FEAR- 
FUL GIBBERISH— WAR  SHIPS  AND  MERCHANT  SHIPS  IN  HONG  KONG  HARBOUR 
— SEDAN  CHAIRS  AND  COOLIES— THE  SIKH  POLICE— HANDSOME  ATHLETES- 
CHINESE  SHOPS— MEXICAN  DOLLARS— THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DECIMAL  CURRENCY, 

VICTOKIA,  HONG  KONG, 

June,  1880. 

tHE  consumptive  Chinaman,  whom  I  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter,  died  when  we  were  two  days  out 
from  Singapore.  He  had  just  finished  tiffin  (a 
lunch),  and  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  when  his  head  fell 
back  and  he  died  almost  instantly.  His  two  sons  be- 
seeched  the  captain  to  carry  the  body  on  to  Hong  Kong 
so  that  it  might,  according  to  the  dead  man's  most  ardent 
wish,  be  buried  in  China.  The  request  was  reluctantly 
granted,  and  the  corpse,  wrapped  in  matting,  suspended 
from  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  That  night  a  Lascar,  who 
slept  aft,  had  bad  dreams.  He  dreamt  that  the  devil  was 
following  the  steamer  and  trying  to  snatch  away  the 
body  ;  he  further  dreamt  that  his  sulphuric  majesty  sat 
on  his  (the  dreamer's)  chest,  and  watched  the  corpse 
swinging  to  and  fro.  The  next  day  the  Lascar  confided 
his  vision  to  a  few  friends,  alleging,  however,  that  it  was 
no  dream,  but  had  actually  occurred.  A  feeling  of  un- 
easiness spread  rapidly  amongst  the  steerage  passengers, 
who  all  believed  the  tale  in  so  far  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce them  to  walk  near  the  stern.  The  next  night  a 
Chinese  girl  awoke  with  a  bad  pain  in  her  foot.  She 
promptly  fastened  the  blame  for  the  bruise  on  the  devil, 
and  advertised  the  fact  with  much  ado.  Every  one  of 
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the  234  superstitious  Chinamen  on  board  firmly  believed 
that  the  ship  was  haunted.  They  still  chow-chowed, 
drank  tea,  smoked  opium  and  played  cards,  but  the  old 
joviality  was  gone.  A  cloud  of  mystery  hung  over  all 
that  region  of  the  vessel  called  midships.  Everyone 
glanced  gloomily  at  the  two  unfortunate  sons,  and  things 
began  to  look  serious,  when  the  captain,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  solved  the  difficulty  by  ordering  the  ropes  to 
be  cut  and  the  corpse  dropped  into  the  sea.  This  was 
done ;  the  Celestials  breathed  easier,  and  the  devil  at  once 
departed,  and  the  cabin  passengers,  from  another  cause, 
breathed  more  comfortably.  It  is  well  known  that  China- 
men, although  they  talk  freely  about  death,  have  a  horror 
of  the  presence  of  a  corpse. 

The  steward  and  his  assistants  are  Chinese.  They 
speak  pidgin  English,  so  called  from  the  way  the  Celes- 
tials pronounce  the  word  business.  This  mongrel  language 
is  used  at  all  the  Chinese  ports  when  the  natives  converse 
with  Europeans.  It  is  horrible  gibberish,  and  harder  to 
understand  than  the  dialects  of  the  counties  of  England. 
John  Chinaman  can't  pronounce  the  letter  "  R."  I  could 
not  understand  the  waiter  at  table  when  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  take  "  cullee  and  lice."  I  had  heard  that  the  na- 
tives ate  cats,  dogs,  mice  and  bugs,  and  this  dish  might 
possibly  be  somewhat  similar,  but  certainly  an  odd  one  to 
offer  to  a  harmless  European.  I  soon  got  accustomed  to 
the  lingo,  however,  and  found  that  it  meant  simply  the 
favourite  dish  of  the  East,  "  currie  and  rice." 

I  was  roused  the  other  morning  by  one  of  the  waiters, 
or  "  boys,"  as  they  are  called  in  India  and  this  part  of  the 
world — I  suppose  in  imitation  of  the  French  gargon.  The 
boy  said,  "  Bath  leady,  sa"h,  bime  by  no  catchee."  He 
meant  that  he  had  prepared  the  bath-room,  and  if  I  didn't 
go  at  once  some  other  passenger  would  get  in  before  me. 
When  you  want  to  tell  a  Chinaman  that  he  is  acting  like 
an  idiot,  the  formula  is,  "  That  blong  all  same  fool,  savez." 
I  heard  a  lady  ordering  an  ahmah,  or  nurse,  to  tell  a  small 
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boy  to  come  and  take  his  dinner — "  Talkee  cliiloe,  catchee 
chow-chow."  In  conversation,  they  put  on  a  great  deal 
of  "side."  If  you  ask  a  Celestial  where  he  is  going,  he 
will  reply,  "  Hong  Kong  side,"  or  "Calcutta  side ;"  if  down 
to  his  stateroom,  "  down  side ;"  if  up  to  the  deck,  then 
"  top  side." 

With  the  exception  of  the  flutter  of  excitement  caused 
by  the  dead  Chinaman,  our  voyage  to  Hong  Kong  was 
uneventful.  We  steered  in  an  almost  due  northerly  course, 
with  Borneo  and  the  Phillipine  Islands  on  the  right,  and 
Cochin  China  and  Siam  on  the  left.  The  China  Sea,  until 
recently  so  infamous  for  pirates,  is  now  comparatively  safe 
for  a  steamer,  although  cases  of  the  capture  of  sailing  ves- 
sels are  still  quite  common.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  from  Singapore  we  sighted  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 
The  scenery,  as  we  approached,  was  grand ;  not  of  the 
tropical  description,  but  bare,  gloomy  and  mountainous, 
much  like  the  Highlands  and  lochs  of  Scotland.  The 
island  itself  is  simply  a  huge  mountain,  rising  1900  feet 
from  the  sea,  and  the  city  is  built  in  terraces  on  its  steep 
sides.  It  has  only  an  area  of  58  square  miles,  but  the 
British  were  fortunate  in  getting  it  from  the  Chinese,  as 
it  stands  at  the  mouth  of  and  commands  the  Canton 
River.  As  we  steamed  into  the  harbour,  a  busy  and 
prosperous  scene  lay  before  us.  In  addition  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  junks  and  sampans,  there  were  men-of-war  and 
merchant-ships  from  many  European  and  American  na- 
tions ;  there  lay  the  trim  little  turret  ship  Wivern, 
which,  nearly  three  months  ago,  I  saw  at  Port  Said  as  she 
entered  the  Suez  Canal ;  there  was  the  new  steel-plated 
British  corvette,  the  Comus,  said  to  be  capable  of  doing 
great  things  in  the  way  of  high  speed  and  Gatling  guns  ; 
there  were  also  Brazilian,  Chinese,  German  and  the 
United  States  ships  of  battle.  The  capital  of  Hong  Kong 
is  Victoria,  quite  a  large  city,  sprung  entirely  into  exist- 
ence since  1841.  The  population  is  about  100,000,  of 
whom  less  than  3000  are  Europeans.  All  the  rest  are 
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(  'hinese.  The  chief  street  is  a  long  one,  called  the  Queen's 
Road ;  it  is  broad,  well  kept,  and  bordered  by  buildings 
handsome  enough  to  hold  up  their  heads  beside  even  such 
rivals  as  the  structures  of  Oxford  or  Regent  Streets.  With 
the  exception  of  a  couple  of  private  carriages,  there  are  no 
horses  or  waggons  used  on  the  island.  All  the  carrying- 
trade  is  done  by  coolies.  The  people,  who  are  too  lazy  to 
walk — arid  that  comprises  all  Europeans  and  well-to-do 
Chinamen — are  carried  from  place  to  place  in  sedan  chairs 
or  palanquins.  Two  coolies  are  sufficient  for  short  dis- 
tances ;  the  chair  is  supported  by  two  long  bamboo  poles, 
borne  on  stout  shoulders.  The  coolies,  who  make  their 
living  in  this  servile  way,  are  big  men,  with  unusually 
large  muscular  development,  especially  in  the  legs  and 
shoulders.  Although  almost  as  strong  as  mules,  they 
live  entirely  upon  rice  and  water ;  their  straw  hats  are 
round,  and  at  least  three  feet  in  diameter.  This  great 
size  is  to  protect  their  pigtails  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
Riding  in  sedan  chairs  is  comfortable.  The  coolies  walk 
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fast,  with  a  long,  swinging  stride  ;  the  chair  is  not  shaken 
so  much  as  a  carriage  is  on  a  smooth  road. 

A  large  body  of  the  police  consist  of  Sikhs.     These  are 
picked  men  from  the  Rajpoot  district,  in  India,  and  are 
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said  to  make  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world,  not  even 
excepting  an  equal  number  of  British.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  handsomer  fellows — all  over  six  feet  high, 
with  straight,  swarthy  features  and  athletic  figures.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  made  a  masterly  move  when  he  brought 
some  regiments  of  Sikh  soldiers  from  India  to  Malta.  All 
Europe  read  in  the  newspapers  the  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  Sikh  army,  and  were  filled  with  admiration  and 
secret  envy  of  the  British,  who  were  thus  able,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  make  a  draught  from  what  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  athletes.  The 
Sikh  police  of  Hong  Kong  are  dressed  in  linen  suits  and 
bright  scarlet  turbans. 

The  British  residents  had  a  great  deal  to  contend  with 
to  make  this  island  a  decent  place  to  live  in.  A  bleak 
hill-side,  without  a  solitary  tree  or  shrub,  confronted 
them.  By  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  during  the 
last  forty  years  a  metamorphosis  has  taken  place.  The 
gardens,  the  drives,  and  the  villas  are  beautiful  beyond 
description.  I  have  never  seen  such  charming  drives, 
except  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  cemetery,  called  the  Happy  Valley,  is  situated  in  a 
gorge  between  the  mountains.  It  is  maintained  at  large 
expense,  and  lies  in  a  spot  almost  Swiss  in  its  wild  and 
picturesque  beauty.  Immediately  below  the  cemetery  is 
the  race-course — odd  companions. 

This  is  the  first  real  Chinese  city  we  have  seen.  Every- 
thing about  the  people  is  peculiar.  They  still  adhere  to 
their  ancient  fashions  and  customs,  and  don't  appear  to 
be  the  least  anxious  to  imitate  our  boasted  civilization. 
A  stroll  along  the  Queen's  Road  comprises  the  best  part 
of  the  town.  Nearly  all  the  shops  are  kept  by  Chinamen ; 
the  signs  are  of  bright  red,  with  black  or  gold  letters ; 
instead  of  being  horizontal,  like  European  ones,  they  hang 
perpendicularly,  as  that  is  the  way  the  Chinese  read. 
There  are  no  verandahs,  but  the  houses  are  buili?  over  the 
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sidewalk  in  a  way  reminding  me  of  the  famous  Rows  of 
Chester,  in  England.  The  shops  contain  a  tempting  dis- 
play of  curios. 

The  ivory  carving  of  Canton,  in  the  way  of  elaborate 
chess-men,  jewel-boxes,  card-cases,  heathen  deities,  man- 
darins, elephants,  etc.,  is  especially  novel  and  attractive. 
Fans,  ebony  and  sandal- wood  boxes,  and  the  famous  lacq- 
uer ware  of  Japan  are  displayed  in  profusion,  and  can 
be  bought  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  in  Europe.  Tommy 
Traddles  could  never  have  confined  himself  to  looking  in 
at  the  windows  of  these  curiosity  shops;  he  would  have 
gone  in  and  squandered  his  means. 

The  names  of  the  shop-keepers  sound  rather  curious ; 
for  instance — Wink  Kee,  Tung  Cat,  Sun  Shing,  Ah  You, 
Fat  Jack,  and  another  more  familiar  one,  "  Ah  Sin  " 
was  his  name. 

The  money  in  use  here  is  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  the 
same  at  Penang  and  Singapore  ;  in  fact,  the  splendid  deci- 
mal system  of  the  United  States  now  extends  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic,  more  than  half- 
way round  the  world.  As  the  rupee  is  to  India,  so  is  the 
Mexican  dollar  to  China  and  the  Straits  ;  it  is  a  clumsily- 
made  coin,  but  is  genuine  silver,  and  passes  everywhere. 
The  only  Chinese  currency  is  what  is  called  "  cash."  A 
cash  is  a  round  brass  coin,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle 
for  the  purpose  of  stringing  a  large  number  of  them  to- 
gether. Ten  cash  equal  one  American  cent. 
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DERS ON  THE  STAGE — CHINESE  FUNERALS— QUEER  CEREMONY  ON  THE 
PUBLIC  HIGHWAY— A  PRESENT  OF  A  COFFIN — MACAO,  ITS  COOLIE  TRADE — 
GREATEST  GAMBLING  DEN  OF  CHINA— THE  GAME  OF  FAN  TAN— MUCH  MONEY 
LOST — TOMB  OF  POOR  CAMOENS. 

MACAO,  CHINA, 

June,  1880. 

CHINESE  theatre  should  be  visited  once,  but  not 
oftener ;  a  second  infliction  would  be  apt  to  make 
a  mental  wreck  of  the  average  European.  We 
went  a  few  evenings  past  to  the  large  native  theatre  at 
Hong  Kong ;  it  was  crowded,  about  4000  natives  being 
present,  closely  packed  together.  The  stage  is  an  open 
platform,  with  two  doors  leading  to  the  dressing-room 
behind.  There  is  no  scenery  of  any  nature  used.  The 
orchestra  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  back  of  the  plat- 
form. A  play  generally  lasts  for  twenty-four  hours,  not 
stopping  night  or  day  till  the  bitter  end.  The  actors 
strut  upon  the  stage  in  the  most  exaggerated  burlesque 
fashion.  There  is  nothing  natural  about  their  movements  ; 
the  blood-and- thunder  style  is  literally  what  seemed  to 
please  the  people  the  most.  One  of  the  scenes  represented 
a  young  man  making  love  to  a  brilliantly-painted  woman  ; 
the  delightful  interview  was  interrupted  by  the  unex- 
pected return  of  the  dame's  husband ;  the  latter  fairly 
danced  with  rage,  gnashed  his  teeth,  pulled  his  pigtail, 
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and  finally  backed  the  young  man  to  pieces  with  an  im- 
mense sword  ;  this  struggle  between  the  two  men  being 
accompanied  by  what  was  supposed  to  be  music,  but  was 
nothing  but  a  deafening  clash  and  din  of  instruments. 
With  the  musicians  it  seemed  to  be  a  mere  question  of 
muscle  as  to  who  could  make  the  most  racket.  While  we 
were  there  several  men  and  women  were  killed  in  tin- 
play  and  carried  off  the  stage,  each  death  being  the  signal 
for  such  screeching  and  howling  as  I  feel  satisfied  never- 
occurred  outside  of  a  Chinese  theatre.  I  said,  "  carried 
off  the  stage;"  they  were,  in  fact,  only  carried  three  or 
four  feet ;  then  the  dead  man  would  get  up  himself  and 
quietly  walk  off  the  stage  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
It  was  pandemonium.  The  actors,  with  their  grotesquely- 
painted  faces,  forced  attitudes  and  bogus  excitement, 
looked  like  maniacs  just  escaped  from  Bedlam.  One  old 
Mandarin,  who  vigorously  played  the  part  of  an  irate 
parent,  had  a  false  moustache  at  least  two  and  a  half  feet 
long ;  the  women  were  boys  dressed  up.  Chinese  actors 
are  generally  the  slaves  of  the  theatre  owner.  We  were 
disgusted  with  the  acting;  it  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  natural  performance  of  the  Hindoos  which  we 
witnessed  at  Jeypore  in  India. 

All  the  guests  at  our  hotel  were  annoyed  the  other 
night  by  a  disturbance  which  occurred  in  the  adjoining 
house  ;  there  were  drums  and  fifes  being  played,  and  the 
noise,  loud  and  deep,  of  many  human  voices.  It  was 
kept  up  without  intermission  from  ten  p.m.  till  about 
five  the  next  morning.  I  thought  it  was  probably  a 
dancing-house,  or  place  of  resort  for  fast  young  men  and 
women;  but  I  was  mistaken  ;  it  was  a  scene  at  the  death- 
bed of  the  father  of  a  family.  When  the  physician  gives 
up  all  hope  for  the  recovery  of  a  patient,  the  Chinese,  as 
a  last  resort,  try  what  effect  loud  music' and  howling  will 
have.  If,  by  reason  of  great  strength  of  nerves  and  the 
fortunate  absence  of  the  doctor,  the  patient  recovers,  then 
the  music  gets  all  the  credit ;  however,  the  noise  gener- 
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ally  completes  the  business  which,  perhaps,  the  unskilful 
physician  has  begun,  and  the  sick  man  dies.  It  was  so  in 
this  case.  The  funeral  took  place  next  day.  I  was  at- 
tracted by  music  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  went  to 
see  the  ceremony.  As  the  widow  lived  in  the  top  story, 
and  the  coffin  was  too  large  to  be  carried  down-stairs,  a 
strong  bamboo  scaffolding  had  been  erected,  with  a  plat- 
form on  top,  at  the  fourth  story  window.  Preceded  by 
mourners,  the  coffin  was  carried  down  an  inclined  plane 
to  the  ground ;  the  widow  and  four  small  children  fol- 
lowed ;  the  whole  five  were  clothed  with  long,  loose  gar- 
ments of  straw;  over  their  heads,  each  had  a  huge, 
rough  straw  hood,  which  completely  hid  the  face  from 
view.  The  coffin,  carried  by  six  coolies,  was  deposited 
on  trusses  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  a  ceremony  took 
place ;  the  band  in  attendance,  which  consisted  of  a  large 
drum,  two  instruments  resembling  fifes,  and  two  pairs  of 
symbols,  never  ceased  its  din.  At  the  head  of  the  bier 
was  placed  a  large  wooden  vessel,  in  which  certain  pro- 
visions were  arranged,  as  a  sort  of  last  tiffin  for  the  de- 
ceased. The  menu  consisted  of  his  favourite  dishes — four 
duck  eggs,  a  quantity  of  rice,  the  pickled  face  of  a  pig, 
four  cupfuls  of  tea,  a  piece  of  mutton  and  some  bread ; 
lots  of  joss-sticks,  or  Chinese  incense,  were  burning  in  the 
vessel.  A  large  crowd  of  people  collected  around  the 
scene,  and  a  Buddhist  priest  conducted  the  ceremonies. 
The  priest  led  the  widow  once  around  the  bier,  then  she 
and  the  four  children  knelt  opposite  the  burning  incense, 
and  each  placed  in  another  joss-stick  and  set  fire  to  it. 
This  was  repeated  three  times  in  a  manner  resembling 
the  duty  required  of  a  Hindoo  widow  at  the  cremation  of 
her  husband,  as  we  saw  at  Benares.  At  a  signal  from  the 
priest,  the  coolies  lifted  their  great  load  ;  the  widow, 
children,  friends  and  hired  mourners  got  into  sedan  chairs, 
and  moved  off  to  the  cemetery  amidst  the  clanging  and 
banging  of  the  band.  A  Chinese  coffin  is  an  extraordin- 
ary piece  of  furniture  ;  it  is  at  least  three  times  as  large 
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as  an  American  one,  and  is  very  heavy  and  expensive, 
sometimes  costing  over  a  thousand  dollars.  Respect  for 
their  ancestors  is  the  religion  of  the  Chinese.  Confucius 
instilled  this  principle  into  them  2400  years  ago,  and  it 
now  forms  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  national 
character.  Never  is  a  father  so  honoured  as  when  in  his 
coffin.  To  carry  out  the  complicated  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  burial,  a  son  frequently  spends  his  last  dollar,  and 
in  addition  goes  heavily  into  debt.  Confucius  requires 
that  at  least  half  the  fortune  shall  be  thus  spent.  So  all- 
important  does  a  Chinaman  consider  a  fine  coffin,  that  a 
son  who  particularly  desires  to  show  his  filial  affection  of- 
ten presents  to  his  living  father  the  finest  coffin  that  he  can 
afford  to  buy ;  it  thenceforward  becomes  one  of  the  most 
honoured  and  conspicuous  articles  of  household  furniture 
until  at  last  the  owner  is  ready  for  it.  It  is  related  that 
sometimes  when  a  physician  prescribes  an  expensive  cure 
a  family  council  is  held,  in  which  the  invalid  takes  part. 
The  question  coolly  discussed  is  whether  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  lay  out  the  money  on  a  first-class  coffin  from  one  of 
the  leading  manufacturers,  or  to  invest  it  in  a  doubtful 
cure.  It  is  said  that  the  sick  man,  weary  of  disease, 
often  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  fine  casket.  He 
gains  his  point,  an  undertaker  is  at  once  sent  for,  measures 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  customer,  and  the  latter's 
last  moments  are  rendered  placid  and  contented  by  think- 
ing of  how  envious  his  neighbours  and  how  delighted 
his  friends  will  be  at  his  showy  funeral.  After  the 
death  of  a  father,  the  son  sleeps  upon  bare  boards  for 
three  months,  and  for  a  whole  year  holds  communication 
with  no  one,  not  even  his  wife.  A  woman  mourns  her 
dead  husband  for  two  years  and  three  months. 

But  to  change  this  lugubrious  subject.  We  crossed 
over  from  Hong  Kong  to  Macao,  thirty-five  miles  distant, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  The 
steamer  White  Cloud  which  brought  us,  is  an  enormous 
paddle-boat,  built  in  the  United  States,  and  exactly  like 
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those  which  run  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  great  width 
of  beam  and  light,  airy  style  of  construction  are  quite  new 
to  this  part  of  the  world.  In  the  cabin  are  several  racks 
filled  with  loaded  revolvers  and  rifles;  these  are  pro- 
vided for  the  officers  and  Europeans,  in  case  the  Chinese 
passengers  ever  repeat  the  attempt,  which  was  once  made, 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  ship  and  murder  all  the 
Europeans.  No  Chinaman  is  allowed  in  the  first  cabin. 
The  weapons  are  unloaded  upon  arriving  at  the  wharf, 
and  loaded  again  the  moment  of  departure.  The  captain 
and  chief  officers,  on  this  and  several  other  Canton  River 
steamers,  are  all  Americans. 

Macao  is  the  stillest,  deadest  and  most  un prosperous- 
looking  town  I  have  seen  out  of  Syria.  Over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  the  Portuguese  were  princes  of  com- 
merce arid  enterprise,  they  founded  a  trading  station  at 
Macao,  and  from  that  day  to  this  thought  they  owned 
the  place  ;  but  recently  there  has  arisen  a  contention  be- 
tween the  Celestials  and  the  "  foreign  devils,"  as  they  call 
them,  as  to  who  has  the  right  of  possession.  To-day  the 
place  is  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  two  specialties — 
first,  the  coolie  trade,  and  second,  gambling.  From  this 
port  many  hundreds  of  natives  are  annually  shipped  to 
South  America  and  other  parts.  These  labourers  belong 
to  the  lowest  class  of  Chinese,  and  leave  their  homes 
under  a  contract  to  serve  their  masters  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years.  Large  fortunes  are  made  in  this  traffic,  as 
the  brokers  let  the  coolies  out  in  gangs  to  work  on  plan- 
tations, and  receive  for  the  labour  an  enormous  advance 
on  the  amount  they  pay  for  it.  It  is  said  that  there  is  as 
much  injustice  and  more  cruelty  in  the  traffic  than  there 
was  in  connection  with  the  African  slave  trade.  The 
Chinese  government  so  hate  the  business  that  they  chop 
the  head  off  every  Chinaman  whom  they  discover  to  have 
induced  any  native  to  emigrate  in  this  manner.  The  great 
attraction  of  Macao  is  the  gambling ;  it  attracts  crowds, 
and  amongst  them  many  Europeans.  The  Chinese  are 
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naturally  gamesters,  and  the  luxury  is  indulged  in  all 
over  the  empire.  As  Monte  Carlo  is  to  Europe,  so  is 
Macao  to  China.  Considering  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Flowery  Land  comprise  one-third  of  the  whole  human 
race,  Macao  is  rather  a  representative  gambling  resort. 
There  are  twenty  dens  in  the  town,  all  belonging  to  one 
company,  who  pay  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  licenses.  The  game  played  is  Fan 
Tan  ;  it  is  much  slower  than  roulette  or  trente  et  quarante, 
and,  unless  the  stakes  are  large,  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
win  or  lose  much  ;  however,  there  is  no  difficulty  on  that 
score,  as  the  bank  places  no  limit  on  the  amount  of  the 
stake,  so  a  man  can  ruin  himself  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

We  went  in  the  evening  to  the  largest  house ;  about 
forty  persons  were  present,  of  whom  five  were  English, 
and  the  rest  Chinese.  The  game  is  absurdly  simple  ;  one 
of  the  bankers  sits  at  a  table  with  a  pile  of  cash,  or 
Chinese  brass  coins,  before  him;  he  separates  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  coins  from  the  pile,  shoves  them  into  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  then  places  a  small  brass  plate  on 
the  top  of  them.  The  gamblers  now  begin  to  bet  on 
whether,  after  dividing  the  number  of  cash  by  four,  there 
will  be  any,  and,  if  so,  what  remainder.  After  the  bets  are 
made,  and  the  amounts  staked  placed  on  a  square  lead 
plate  near  the  middle  of  the  table,  the  banker  begins  to 
count  off  the  cash,  amidst  the  breathless  attention  of  the 
crowd.  With  a  slender  stick  he  spreads  the  coins  and 
separates  them  into  groups  of  four;  before  he  is  half 
finished,  the  practised  gamesters  can  count  the  rest  of  the 
pile,  and  know  the  remainder,  and  the  fate  of  their  bet. 
If  the  remainder  is  two,  for  instance,  then  those  who  have 
bet,  say  one  dollar,  on  the  single  number  two,  will  get 
back  their  dollar,  and  three  more  dollars  for  gain.  If  a 
man  bets  on  numbers  one  and  two  and  wins,  then  he  gets 
a  dollar  profit.  As  at  Monte  Carlo  the  bank  has  the 
advantage  of  the  zero,  so  at  Macao  the  bank  always  has 
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on  its  side  the  chance  of  the  number  of  cash  being  equally 
divided  by  four.  Above  the  table  there  is  a  hole  about 
six  feet  square  in  the  ceiling ;  this  opens  into  a  room 
where  the  rich  gamblers  congregate  ;  a  railing  surrounds 
the  aperture ;  the  players  lean  over,  tell  the  bankers  what 
they  wish  to  bet  on,  and  drop  their  money  or  valuables 
down  to  the  table  in  little  baskets.  It  is  an  odd  scene. 
The  Chinese,  when  they  are  vicious,  go  into  the  vice  heart 
and  soul.  They  kill  themselves  with  opium,  and  ruin 
themselves  with  gaming,  all  the  while  looking  as  placid 
and  sleek  as  a  Parsee.  The  bankers  are  not  proud  men ; 
after  you  have  lost  all  your  gold  and  bank-notes  and 
silver,  they  will  accept  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  or  a  locket ; 
in  fact,  they  will  take  anything  you  have  got.  Cases  are 
not  infrequent  where  Englishmen  have  come  out  of  the 
den  with  valuables  gone,  and  not  enough  money  left  to 
pay  their  fare  back  to  Hong  Kong. 

Lest  I  may  be  thought  to  have  overlooked  an  important 
feature  of  Macao,  I  will  mention  that  we  did  not  omit  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  the  ill-fated  Camoens,  the  Homer  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  sang  in  immortal  poetry  of  the  advent- 
ures and  daring  exploits  of  his  fellow-countryman,  Vasco 
da  Gama. 
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THE  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  EMPIRES  —  OUR  GUIDE,  AH  CUM,  NO  RELATIVE  TO  AH 
SIN— CELESTIAL  FINGER  NAILS— QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  PEOPLE  IN  SMALL 
BOATS — THE  VENICE  OF  THE  EAST  -CHINESE  EAT  KITTENS,  PUPPIES,  BATS, 
MICE,  AND  SNAKES. 

CANTON,  CHINA, 

June,  1880. 

t  AN TON  is  the  most  Chinese  city  in  China.  The 
Tartars,  although  the  dominant  race  of  the  empire, 
have  very  little  affected  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  South.  Europeans  are  too  few  to 
have  any  influence,  so  here  we  find  the  "  Heathen  Chinee  " 
in  his  native  element,  wearing  the  same  style  of  clothing 
and  talking  the  same  language  as  he  has  done  for  thou- 
sands of  years  past.  Speaking  of  age,  the  Celestials  have 
a  profound  arid  deep-seated  contempt  for  such  mushroom 
nations  of  yesterday  as  the  Egyptians,  the  Israelites,  the 
Greeks  or  the  Romans.  As  for  the  English  and  French, 
they  are,  from  an  antiquarian  stand-point,  quite  beneath 
notice.  The  native  histories  of  China,  with  a  coolness 
which  is  really  refreshing,  allege  that  the  empire  existed 
ninety  million  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Euro- 
peans allow  that  there  lived  a  civilized  Chinese  Emperor 
two  thousand  years  B.  C. — an  admission  that  China  is  the 
oldest  empire  in  existence. 

We  came  to  Canton,  from  Macao,  on  one  of  the  splendid 
American  river  steamers.  The  scenery  on  the  Pe  Kiang, 
or  Pearl  River,  is  not  startling  or  grand,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing. There  are  two  fine  pagodas  on  the  south  side,  the 
largest  one  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  divided  into 
eight  or  nine  stories ;  at  each  story  a  small  balcony  en- 
circled the  tower,  and  on  each  balcony  there  was  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  flowers  and  shrubs  growing  finely,  giving  the 
pagoda  a  fresh  and  attractive  appearance,  which  is  lack- 
ing in  the  costly  arid  pretentious  minarets  of  the  Mahom- 
medans. 

On  both  banks  were  to  be  seen  evi- 
dences of  the  marvellous  industry  of  the 
natives.  Large  tracts  of  land  redeemed 
from  the  river,  and  called  paddy-fields, 
were  planted  with  rice ;  the  rice  is  sown 
in  soil  covered  with  water  about  a  foot 
deep.  The  tender  green  shoots  were  a 
few  inches  above  the  water,  and  added 
beauty  to  the  landscape  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Canton  has  a  population  of  nearly  two 
millions.  It  is  larger  than  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or  any  city  in  America  ; 
but  there  is  only  one  hotel  in  the  whole 
town.  It  is  situated  in  a  central  posi- 
tion on  the  river  bank;  in'fact,its  broad 
balcony  overhangs  the  water.  The  pro- 
prietors are  Rozario  Brothers,  Portuguese. 
Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  were  inter- 
viewed by  Ah  Cum,  the  well-known 
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guide  for  the  city.     Ah  Cum  is  a  character.      He  has  "  a 
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smile  which  is  childlike  and  bland ; "  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  he  has  none  of  the  "  guile  "  of  the  wily 
"  Ah  Sin."  His  appearance  is  that  of  an  ordinary  China- 
man— namely,  smooth,  hairless,  yellow  face ;  small  flat 
nose  ;  slits  for  eyes,  and  no  eyebrows  to  speak  of;  head  all 
shaved,  except  a  circular  patch  at  the  back,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  from  which  hangs  a  queue,  or  pigtail, 
about  four  feet  long.  The  pigtail  is  usually  real  hair  for, 
say,  half  its  length,  the  rest  is  fine  silk  skilfully  plaited. 
This  absurd  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  was  instituted  by 
the  Tartars  as  a  badge  of  serfdom,  but  the  conquered  race 
have  now  become  so  accustomed  to  the  fashion  that  they 
regard  it  with  great  pride.  Ah  Gum's  costume  is  that  of 
a  well-to-do  Celestial,  and  a  sensible  one  it  is,  namely, 
very  loose  trousers,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  only  fast- 
ened by  a  band  to  the  waist ;  loose  white  stockings  tied 
above  the  knees ;  shoes  with  soles  of  light  material,  but 
about  an  inch  thick  ;  the  coat  is  of  light  silk,  very  loose, 
and  of  a  graceful  double-breasted  pattern ;  no  hat.  Ah 
Cum  does  not  conform  to  the  national  custom  of  long  finger 
nails  ;  his  are  only  about  half  an  inch  long,  not  much 
better  style  than  an  European.  Some  Chinese  dandies, 
Beau  Brummels  in  their  way,  have  nails  three  and  six 
inches  in  length.  In  such  cases,  a  great  sacrifice  of  com- 
fort is  made,  as  the  pets  have  to  be  always  kept  in  bamboo 
cases,  except  when  on  exhibition.  Some  years  ago,  a  phy- 
sician here  gloried  in  a  splendid  set  of  nails  ;  they  aver- 
aged about  eleven  and  a  half  inches.  Probably  no  man  in 
all  Canton  was  so  devotedly  admired  by  the  fair  sex. 

Ah  Cum  takes  great  pride  in  his  one  valuable  possession 
— an  English  stem-winding  watch.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
finest  chronometers  I  have  ever  seen.  He  bought  it  for 
about  half  value  from  the  gambling  bank  at  Macao  ;  an 
Englishman  had  staked  and  lost  it  at  the  enticing  game 
of  Fan  Tan. 

The  panorama  constantly  parsing  before  our  hotel,  day 
and  night,  is  one  of  the  liveliest  imaginable,     On  the  Can- 
AA 
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ton  River  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  there  live  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  in  small  sampans,  or  covered  house- 
boats ;  they  live  on  the  water  all  their  lives,  and  are  about 
as  near  amphibious  as  human  beings  can  be.  The  sam- 
pans are  thickest  opposite  the  hotel,  where  the  river  is 
about  250  yards  wide  ;  here  also  are  the  famous  flower- 
boats,  where  every  night  scenes  of  dancing,  singing  and 
revelry  take  place.  As  the  Cantonese  have  no  public 
theatres,  circuses  or  balls,  they  devise  amusement  other- 
wise. A  wealthy  Chinaman,  when  he  wishes  to  entertain 
his  friends,  hires  a  flower-boat  for  the  evening;  pretty 
girls  are  employed  to  sing  and  dance;  and,  "that  the  guests 
be  more  contented,"  a  good  supply  of  cards,  opium  and 
spirits  is  furnished. 

The  ferry  sampans  are  nearly  all  owned  and  rowed  by 
women.  A  few  evenings  ago  we  were  ferried  over  to  the 
flower-boats  by  Susan  and  Helene,  the  sampan  women 
for  the  hotel;  there  were  probably  a  dozen  parties  in 
progress.  In  nearly  every  case  an  old  Chinaman  seemed 
to  be  entertainer.  Young  girls,  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
with  faces  painted  thickly  in  the  deepest  shade  of  pink, 
were  the  singers.  In  every  boat  cards  were  being  played 
with  much  gravity  and  seriousness.  We  walked  for  two 
hours  in  and  out  amongst  the  colony  of  boats.  Space  is 
so  valuable  that  they  are  crowded  closely  together,  and  a 
pedestrian  can  step  from  one  to  another  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  The  music  and  singing  are  both  un- 
pleasant to  the  European  ear ;  they  much  resemble  the 
monotonous  and  soulless  style  prevalent  in  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  India.  A  singer  makes  no  attempt  to  throw  expres- 
sion into  her  face  or  voice;  and  the  musician  labours  under 
the  impression  that  the  secret  of  excellence  is  lungs  and 
muscle. 

The  scene  at  night,  when  viewed  from  the  hotel-bal- 
cony, is  varied  "and  brilliant.  The  Chinese  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  displaying  lanterns  of  bright  colours  and 
striking  contrasts.  The  river  is  ablaze  with  these  showy 
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lights.  Thousands  of  them  hanging  from  the  prows  of 
sampans  are  darting  to  and  fro  in  and  out  between  the 
big  boats.  The  flower- boats,  however,  eclipse  all  others 
in  point  of  display.  From  every  available  hook  or  nail 
a  gay  lantern  is  suspended,  and  the  clash  of  music  floats 
over  the  Avater. 

With  Ah  Cum,  who  is  an  honest,  entertaining  fellow, 
for  our  guide,  we  proceeded  to  do  the  sights  of  Canton. 

The  streets  rival  the  maze  at  Hampton  Court.  With 
the  exception  of  Archdeacon  Gray — a  man  whose  memory 
is  much  respected  at  Canton — I  doubt  if  any  European 
ever  knew  his  way  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to 
ten  feet  wide.  The  perpendicular  signs  in  front  of  the 
shops  frequently  touch  each  other.  As  there  are  no  horses 
or  carriages  in  the  city,  there  are  no  sidewalks.  The 
whole  street  is  for  pedestrians,  and  it  is  narrow  enough. 
The  principal  thoroughfare  is  named  "The  avenue  of 
benevolence  and  love,"  which  sounds  well.  Canton  might 
be  called  the  Venice  of  the  East ;  the  absence  of  horses 
and  carriages,  the  narrow,  crowded,  quiet  thoroughfares, 
and  the  thousands  of  sampans,  or  Chinese  gondolas — the 
common  means  of  conveyance — all  reminded  me  of  the 
famous  Italian  city  of  the  sea.  The  shops  are  all  com- 
pletely open  to  the  street,  and  the  different  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise lie  unprotected  and  within  easy  reach  of  a  would- 
be  thief;  but  lam  informed  that  amongst  themselves  the 
heathens  pay  strict  respect  to  the  laws  of  meum  et  tuum. 
A  great  number  of  the  streets  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
sale  of  meat. 

The  bazaars  are  narrow,  and  particularly  dirty.  We 
went  to  a  shop  where  dog  and  cat  meat  was  on  sale,  the 
aged  animals,  of  course,  bringing  a  small  price  in  compari- 
son to  the  sum  paid  for  fat  kittens  and  puppies.  Worms, 
black  cats'-eyes,  sharks'-fins,  ducks'-tongues,  insects  and 
birds'-nests  are  delicacies  of  the  rich.  Birds'-nests  are 
very  expensive,  and  are  made  into  soup  ;  they  consist 
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of  a  glutinous  matter  collected  by  the  birds  to  strengthen 
the  nest.  A  poor  Chinaman  will  eat  anything ;  rats, 
mice,  fat  monkeys,  snakes,  unhatched  ducks  and  chickens, 
all  are  welcome  to  him.  In  the  market,  we  saw  a  great 
profusion  of  fish,  turtles,  crabs  and  eels  sold  alive  and 
kicking  in  small  tubs  of  water. 
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HIN  ESE  small-feet  women  are  pitiable-looking 
objects.  Amongst  the  well-to-do  classes  of  the 
people  it  is  the  custom,  shortly  after  a  female  child 
is  born,  to  double  the  unfortunate  youngster's  toes  under, 
so  that  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  under  portion  of  the 
toes  are  pressed  together.  The  great  toe,  however,  is  not 
bent  under ;  after  a  time  the  flesh  grows  together,  and 
the  operation  is  complete.  Thus  they  walk  on  stubs; 
what  Nature  intended  should  be  the  top,  they  convert 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Growth  is,  of  course,  impeded; 
but  the  shorter  the  better,  and  this  is  the  grand  test  of 
Chinese  female  beauty.  A  girl  with  a  foot  from  two  to 
four  inches  long  is  sure  of  a  fine  marriage;  but  a  girl  wear- 
ing a  large  shoe,  or  having  good,  honest  feet  that  were 
never  twisted  or  cramped,  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  a  husband.  Small-feet  women 
can't  walk :  they  stagger  along  as  if 
I  mil  on  stilts,  and  very  frequently  require 
F-!  JIB  B  the  assistance  of  a  servant.  The  inhu- 
.man  fashion  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  remote  ages  past  by  man- 
BOOT  AND  FOOT  OF  A  darins  jealous  of  their  beautiful  wives. 
The  Tartars,  having  brought  with 

them  a  little  common-sense  from  the  North,  have  never 
adopted  the  custom.     It  is  at  first  painful  to  watch  the 
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poor  little  staggering  women ;  but  one  soon  gets  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

On  our  first  afternoon  at  Canton,  we  went  with  Ah 
Cum  to  the  Temple  of  Honan,  said  to  be  the  finest  Buddhist 
place  of  worship  in  China.  The  gateway,  or  entrance  to 
the  temple  court,  is  guarded  by  two  sentinel  gods,  one  on 
each  side.  The  seated  figures  are  of  gilded  wood,  about 
twenty  feet  high ;  each  has  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword, 
and  wears  an  expression  of  countenance  perfectly  dia- 
bolical. 

We  passed  between  the  scowling  monsters,  and  entered 
the  court.  Before  us,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  quad- 
rangle, stood  the  temple.  It  is  simply  a  square,  wooden, 
one-story  structure,  built  in  the  Chinese  pagoda  style, 
with  heavy  and  highly-ornamented  overhanging  roof.  A 
Buddhist  priest,  or  bonze,  admitted  us  to  the  interior.  The 
priests  only  differ  from  ordinary  mortals  in  that  they  shave 
their  heads  entirely,  thus  giving  up  all  worldly  pomp 
and  display  in  the  way  of  pigtails.  On  the  smoothly- 
shaved  head  are  numerous  marks  of  sanctity  in  the  shape 
of  about  a  dozen  round  scars  caused  by  burns.  Of  these 
self-inflicted  wounds,  each  has  a  meaning ;  each  denotes 
the  registration  of  a  vow  :  one  is  not  to  smoke  opium  ; 
another  not  to  make  love  ;  another  to  promote  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddha,  etc.,  etc. 

The  bonze  showed  us  the  Buddhist  Trinity ;  in  a  recess 
opposite  the  entrance  was  seated  the  deity.  Here  were 
three  gilded  figures,  each  of  which,  though  seated,  was 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  the  centre  one,  which  looked 
like  a  placid,  well-fed  Chinaman,  with  his  hands  content- 
edly clasped  over  a  capacious  corporation,  represents  the 
Past ;  the  companion  figures  on  either  side  are  emblemat- 
ical of  the  Present  and  Future,  the  right  arm  in  each 
case  being  uplifted,  in  token  of  activity.  In  front  of  the 
god,  which  is  one  in  three  and  three  in  one,  are  several 
costly  urns,  in  which  joss-sticks  are  constantly  burning. 
The  arrangements  are  very  simple. 
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Buddhism,  like  Hinduism,  is  pure  and  simple  idolatry ; 
both  creeds  are  repellent ;  there  is  no  beauty  or  sentiment 
in  either,  and  both  are  losing  ground  before  the  earnest 
advance  of  the  Mahommedans.  Buddhism  is  an  ancient 
faith  ;  it  flourished  in  India  for  a  thousand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  is  now  almost  extinct  in  that 
country.  At  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  when  the  Galilean 
fishermen  were  stirring  the  hearts  of  men,  the  creed  of 
Buddha  was  introduced  into  China  and  spread  like  wild- 
fire. Its  easy  superstition  was  eagerly  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  severe  code  of  morality  imposed  by  Confucius. 

Religion  forms  such  an  important  element  in  the  life  of 
every  man — be  he  savage  or  civilized,  thoughtful  or  utterly 
careless — that  it  is  probably  the  most  interesting  subject 
for  observation  amongst  the  various  peoples  of  Asia. 

China  comprises  about  a  third  of  the  population  of  the 
globe.  There  is  no  state  religion  in  the  country;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  said  the  Chinese  practically  have  no  religion ;  they 
are  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and  look  down  upon  the 
priests  as  vagrants  and  impostors.  As  to  whether  a  man 
professes  the  doctrines  of  morality  and  filial  piety  laid 
down  by  Confucius  in  his  five  sacred  books ;  or  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  Lao-tse,  who,  like  Voltaire,  established  a 
worship  of  reason ;  or  enrols  himself  as  a  rank  idolater, 
and  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls 
and  final  extinction,  as  taught  by  the  bonzes  of  Buddha, 
seems  to  be  thought  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 

There  is,  at  least,  no  rivalry,  hatred  or  fanaticism  on 
religious  topics.  I  read  in  a  book  about  Chinese  customs 
that  the  common  salutation  amongst  the  people  is,  when 
four  or  five  people  belonging  to  different  sects  meet, 
"  What  sublime  religion  do  you  belong  to  ? "  When  all 
have  replied,  then  each  one  pronounces  praises  about  the 
religion  to  which  he  does  not  belong  as  politeness  requires; 
then  all  in  chorus  repeat,  "  Religions  are  many,  reason  is 
one,  we  are  all  brothers."  This  phrase  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  Chinese.  In  the  face  of  such  utter  indifferentism  it 
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is  plain  that  the  great  battle  in  the  future  is  to  be  fought 
between  the  only  two  earnest  religions  that  the  world 
possesses  —  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism.  The 
former  pervades  Europe  and  America — the  latter  has  vast 
strength  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  gains  rapidly  amongst 
heathen  nations.  The  fight  which  commenced  between  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent,  in  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
has  hardly  begun.  Any  firm  foothold  which  the  Christians 
have  in  China  is  owing  to  the  Jesuits,  who  have  pene- 
trated to  the  interior  of  the  empire.  With  incredible 
self-sacrifice,  these  ardent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have 
abandoned  the  language,  costume  and  mode  of  life  of  their 
native  land  ;  they  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  natives 
by  changing  themselves  into  Chinamen ;  they  wear  pig- 
tails, live  on  rice  and  water,  talk  Chinee,  are  the  free 
advisers  and  physicians  of  the  people,  and  trusted  with 
the  education  of  the  children ;  in  fact,  they  are  unselfish 
benefactors,  and  they  never  accumulate  money;  the  Chi- 
nese believe  in  them.  Ah  Cum  took  us  to  several  other 
temples  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  temple  of  five  hundred  Genii,  or  wise  men,  is  repre- 
sentive  of  the  national  character.  Here  the  famous 
ancestors  are  worshipped,  or  rather  paid  homage  to. 

Five  hundred  gilt  figures,  rather  over  life-size,  are  ranged 
in  rows  in  the  interior  ;  one  of  them,  a  fierce-looking  fel- 
low, appeared  to  me  to  be  out  of  place ;  he  represented 
Marco  Polo,  the  famous  Venetian  traveller,  who,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  spent  a  numbers  of  years  at  the  Peking 
court.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  also  been 
placed  amongst  the  genii  in  some  temples,  but  I  have  not 
yet  come  across  him. 

We  also  went  to  the  Temple  of  Horrors.  The  court 
before  the  sanctuary  was  the  chief  object  of  interest  here. 
On  either  side  were  a  number  of  chambers,  in  which  the 
modes  of  celestial  (?)  punishment  are  placed  before  the 
public  eye — reminding  me  somewhat  of  the  ghastly  relics 
in  the  Black  Museum  of  Scotland  Yard.  In  one  of  the 
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rooms  the  scene  represented  by  life-size  wooden  figures 
was  the  decapitation  of  a  prisoner ;  in  another,  the  iron 
press  ing- machine,  where  a  man  was  being  starved,  and  his 
head  pressed  into  an  inch  smaller  compass  each  day ;  in 
another,  torture,  where  a  prisoner  gradually  decreased  in 
weight,  by  having  a  different  member  of  his  body  cut  off 
each  day,  and  finally  his  bowels  cut  open.  This,  as  well  as 
roasting  alive,  was  a  favourite  punishment.  The  other 
more  trivial  tortures  of  the  rack,  ear- twisting,  finger-com- 
pressing, and  filling  the  eyes  with  quick-lime,  are  given 
due  prominence :  all  these  witnesses  of  the  loving  care  of 
the  Emperor,  who  is  both  father  and  absolute  ruler  of  the 
people,  could  be  seen  through  bars.  The  court  was  crowded 
with  Chinamen.  At  least  a  dozen  fortune-tellers  were 
seated  at  different  tables,  and  they  were  all  busy.  The 
gaping  silly-bodies  who  consult  tliem  are  required  to 
choose  a  little  coloured  envelope  out  of  a  boxful.  This 
being  done,  the  magician  takes  from  the  envelope  a  paper 
with  mysterious  characters  upon  it,  and  foretells  the  man's 
fortune.  Buddha  may  be  consulted  in  the  same  way  before 
entering  the  temple.  Upon  payment  of  a  few  cash,  a 
bonze  will  give  the  god's  answer  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  any 
question  asked. 

A  common  sign  over  shops  in  "Canton  is,   "  Idols  and 
Buddhas,  of  all  sorts,  made,  repaired  and  gilt." 
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have  walked  a  good  deal  about  the  highways 
and  byways  of  this  quaint  and  curious  old 
Chinese  city.  Generally  speaking,  the  streets 
are  exceedingly  dirty,  densely  crowded,  narrower  than  a 
street-car,  and  pervaded  with  a  heavy,  disagreeable  odour. 
They  entirely  eclipse,  in  these  particulars,  the  famous 
Petticoat  Lane  of  London,  or  the  most  disreputable  por- 
tion of  the  Ghetto  at  Rome. 

In  every  shop  or  house  at  Canton  or  Hong  Kong — and 
I  believe  the  custom  exists  throughout  the  empire — there 
is  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  the  proprietor's  ancestors. 
At  this  shrine  joss-sticks  are  constantly  burning.  No 
matter  what  the  hurry  of  business  may  be,  time  is  always 
found  to  replenish  the  smoky  little  altar.  It  is  said  by 
the  Chinese,  and  believed  by  Europeans,  that  were  it  not 
for  this  custom  of  burning  hundreds  of  thousands  of  joss- 
sticks  every  day  Canton  would  be  unfit  to  live  in.  The 
reason  is  this :  the  city  occupies  a  low  position,  is  greatly 
overcrowded  with  unclean  human  beings,  who  constantly 
breathe  a  damp,  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  there  is  no  sys- 
tem of  drainage.  Fortunately,  the  chemical  qualities  of 
the  joss-sticks  are  such  that  they  purify  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  exceedingly 
low. 
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Whole  blocks  of  shops,  many  of  them  richly  fitted  up, 
are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  the  much-prized  jade ;  tem- 
porary bazaars  are  also  held  by  itinerant  merchants  at 
which  nothing  but  jade  is  seen.  In  Europe,  and  in  fact 
everywhere  out  of  China,  people  adorn  themselves  with 
rings  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  or  maybe  of  brass 
or  copper.  It  is  the  correct  thing  to  wear  metal,  whether 
it  be  the  simon-pure  article  or  simply  Brummagem.  In 
the  Flowery  Land,  however,  they  have  tastes  of  their  own 
A  certain  rare  and  precious  stone  called  jade  is  cut  into 
rings,  brooches,  necklaces,  charms,  etc.,  and  fetches  enor- 
mous prices.  I  saw  a  small  greenish  piece,  half  an  inch 
wide  and  an  inch  long,  made  for  a  watch-chain  ornament ; 
I  thought  it  would  do  as  a  specimen  to  buy  for  curiosity, 
so  I  priced  it.  Fifty  dollars  !  We  said  we  might  call 
again  on  our  way  back.  The  stone  is  exceedingly  hard ; 
its  value  depends  upon  the  particular  shade  of  green. 
The  ring  of  a  mandarin  is  an  inch  or  more  in  width,  is 
worn  on  the  thumb,  and  is  very  heavy.  A  good  necklace 
is  worth  five  thousand  dollars. 

We  went  to  see  the  prison  ;  it  is  a  fearful  sort  of  place. 
We  arrived  there  before  we  knew  we  had  left  the  street. 
In  the  busy  thoroughfare,  opposite  the  prison,  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  vicious-looking  fellows  squatted  upon 
the  pavement ;  heavy  chains  hung  from  their  necks, 
wrists  and  ankles  ;  here  they  are  allowed  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  day.  at  night  being  huddled  together  in  a  small 
chamber  of  the  prison.  Inside  the  gaol,  which  is  a  low, 
one -story  wo.oden  building,  is  a  specimen  of  Chinese 
cruelty  ;  in  a  room,  about  ten  feet  square,  there  were  six 
prisoners ;  each  one  wore  the  cangue,  01  wooden  collar. 
The  cangue  consists  of  a  piece  of  flat  wood  weighing  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds ;  it  is  really  in  two  pieces, 
fastened  together  by  a  hinge  and  a  lock,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  stocks,  formerly  a  mode  of  punishment  in 
England  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  hole  large  enough  to  fit  a 
man's  neck.  The  cangue  is  so  wide  that  the  prisoner 
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can't  see  his  feet  or  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  Men 
frequently  die  from  torture  and  exhaustion.  It  was 
really  horrible  to  see  the  looks  of  wild  despair  and  mad- 
ness with  which  the  poor  wretches  regarded  us, — we,  who 
were  as  free  as  air,  the  subjects  of  a  government  strong, 
merciful  and  just, — we,  whom  the  Chinese  torturer  could 
never  touch  except  at  the  risk  of  a  national  war.  Perhaps 
the  unfortunate  victims  compared  our  positions.  An  insol- 
vent wears  the  cangue  till  his  debts  are  paid — a  robber 
gets  three  months. 

Canton  is  the  most  celebrated  place  in  the  world  for 
ivory-carving.  Here  all  the  curiously -wrought  chessmen, 
which  are  seen  in  certain  shops  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  and  on  Regent  street,  are  carved.  The  ivory  is 
got  chiefly  from  the  elephant  country  down  in  Siam  and 
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Cochin  China.     We  went  to  the  manufactories,  saw  the 
elephant-tusks,   and   how    they  were  transformed    from 
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ungainly  spikes  into  the  most  delicate  ornaments.  The 
factories  are  very  unpretending,  generally  situated  in  back 
streets,  and  only  employing  about  half  a  dozen  workmen. 
After  a  set  of  chess  is  completed,  half  of  the  number  are 
steeped  in  vinegar  and  then  plunged  into  a  crimson  dye. 
The  manufacturer  told  me  that  the  colour  would  never 
wear  out  or  fade.  Card-cases  and  jewel-boxes  have  carved 
upon  them  curious  and  fantastic  figures  and  scenes.  An 
immense  amount  of  labour  is  bestowed  upon  one  well- 
carved  object,  but  the  prices  asked  here  are  remarkably 
moderate. 

The  Chinese  are  very  particular  about  their  heads  being 
properly  shaved,  and  their  pigtails  kept  in  irreproachable 
condition;  the  result  is  that  the  barbers  drive  a  brisk 
trade.  In  every  part  of  the  city,  little  shops,  which  look 
like  overgrown  packing-cases,  are  devoted  to  the  tonsorial 
art.  A  barber  for  a  few  "  cash"  will  shave  a  head,  plait 
a  pigtail,  clean  out  a  pair  of  ears  (by  no  means  a  trifling 
job  in  the  case  of  an  average  Chinaman),  and  scrape  the 
in  sides  of  a  pair  of  eyelids. 

During  our  stay  here,  rather  an  amusing  incident  oc- 
curred. China  is  on  the  eve  of  hostilities  with  Russia, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  war  has  been  declared  at  Peking. 
The  Celestials  are  awfully  scared  at  the  prospects.  A 
few  days  ago  a  Russian  man-of-war  sailed  up  the  Canton 
River,  and  coolly  anchored  near  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  soundings.  Cantonese,  who  preserve  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  terrible  British  boats  during  the  opium 
war,  thought  their  town  was  about  to  be  bombarded  :  thou- 
sands of  Celestial  knees  shook  with  fear  and  trembling. 
When  the  excitement  reached  its  height,  a  British  man- 
of-war  happened  to  come  quietly  up  the  river,  past  our 
hotel,  to  where  the  supposed  enemy  was  anchored.  At 
this  moment,  the  Russians  had  finished  their  soundings 
and  quietly  proceeded  down  the  river  and  out  to  sea. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings.  The  British,  though  without 
the  slightest  reason,  got  all  the  credit  of,  by  mere  fores  of 
their  prestige,  driving  off  the  enemy.  The  natives  could 
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not  say  things  civil  enough  about  the  English ;  but  the 
Europeans  of  Shameen  only  laughed  at  their  simplicity. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  we  had  paid  a  visit  to  the 
execution  ground.  Tt  is  probably  the  most  horrible  place 
I  was  ever  in.  As  the  punishments  of  sawing  in  pieces, 
boiling  in  oil,  etc.,  are  rather  out  of  fashion,  the  common 
mode  of  polishing  off  a  prisoner  nowadays  is  simply  to 
cut  his  head  off  with  a  hatchet. 

The  place  of  execution  is  in  an  ojDen  lane  off  a  busy 
street.  No  death  had  taken  place  for  over  a  week ;  but 
the  spot  where  the  condemned  men  kneel  was  heavily 
marked  with  the  quantities  of  blood  which  have  flowed 
upon  it.  The  mode  of  carrying  out  the  law  is  as  follows  : 
The  victim  kneels,  his  hands  being  tied  behind  his  back  ; 
one  executioner  seizes  his  pigtail,  and  by  pulling  it  for- 
ward stretches  the  prisoner's  neck  into  proper  position  ; 
another  executioner  wielding  a  hatchet,  or  rather  sword- 
axe,  completes  the  business.  Against  a  fence  was  leaning 
a  wooden  cross,  on  which  the  lingering  death  is  inflicted. 
When  this  punishment  is  ordered,  the  executioner  in- 
dulges in  an  extraordinary  bit  of  grim  humour.  The 
programme  is  to  cut  the  victim  to  pieces  gradually,  but 
not  stopping  until  he  is  dead.  The  Chinese  Calcraft 
seems  to  take  delight  in  his  business ;  he  gambles  with 
the  prisoner's  fate  ;  in  a  box  are  mixed  up  a  lot  of  papers, 
on  which  are  written  the  names  of  different  portions  of  the 
doomed  man's  body.  The  executioner  draws  out  a  paper 
by  chance,  and  whatever  name  is  on  it  that  part  is  cut 
off.  The  tragedy  may  last  an  hour  or  so,  unless  by  great 
good  fortune  the  first  paper  may  direct  the  cutting  out  of 
the  heart  or  some  other  fatal  operation.  In  a  large 
wooden  bucket  we  saw  two  men's  heads  which  had  been 
severed  a  few  days  before ;  they  were  thrown  into  this 
pail  and  kept  there  as  an  additional  disgrace. 

The  Chinese  inflict  their  disgraceful  punishments  with 
impartiality.  Men,  women,  girls  and  children  are  dragged 
indiscriminately  to  this  ghastly  lane  when  the  "  big  man- 
darin" gives  the  order. 
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CHINESE  PIRATES  ATTEMPT  TO  SEIZE  A  STEAMER— P.  &  O.  STEAMER  "  MIRZA- 
PORE— QUIET  COMPORT— THE  GREAT  VANG-TSE  KIANG  RIVER— UNDOUBTED 
BRITISH  ASCENDENCY  IN  THE  EAST— THE  ENGLISH  TONGUE  SPOKEN  EVERY- 
WHERE. 

SHANGHAI,  CHINA, 

17th  June,  1880. 

fHINESE  pirates  have  got  life  left  in  them  yet.  A 
startling  case  occurred  just  before  we  left  Hong 
Kong,  in  which  a  splendid  ocean  steamer  nearly 
became  a  prey  to  a  pack  of  bona  fide  sea-robbers.  It 
appears  that  the  steamship  Boiven  left  Australia  with 
313  Chinese  steerage-passengers.  On  her  way  to  Hong 
Kong  she  called  at  Singapore ;  here  forty -three  more 
Chinamen  embarked.  Nothing  was  suspected  until  two 
days  out,  when  the  interpreter  overheard  a  conversation 
between  some  of  the  Singapore  fellows,  in  which  they 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  A  plot  had  been  matured  to 
that  night  murder  the  officers,  first-class  passengers  — 
amongst  whom  was  a  lady  and  children — and  all  others 
who  opposed  their  designs  ;  to  set  fire  to  the  ship,  and 
make  oft'  with  the  choicest  part  of  the  cargo  in  boats. 
This  crafty  little  plan  was  at  once  communicated  to  the 
captain.  A  council  of  war  was  held.  The  Singapore 
worthies  were  separately  seized,  put  in  irons,  and  a  search 
made.  The  result  was  astounding,  almost  enough  to 
freeze  the  blood  of  the  officers  and  passengers  ;  twenty- 
five  packages  of  gunpowder,  lots  of  revolvers,  cartridges, 
fusees,  guns,  touch-paper,  and  other  necessaries  for  fight- 
ing, were  found  to  be  the  sole  baggage  of  the  conspirators. 
When  the  ship  arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  it  was  ascertained 
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that  the  plot  was  well  and  carefully  laid  ;  a  large  number 
of  confederates  had  left  Victoria  in  junks  to  meet,  what 
they  fondly  hoped  would  be,  the  doomed  ship.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  "  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men/' 
etc.  If  the  pirates  hadn't  talked  so  much,  they  would 
likely  have  been  successful.  Several  of  the  prisoners 
were  recognized  as  old  offenders.  Fortunately  for  them, 
they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  will  be  regularly  tried,  and  probably  get 
transportation  for  life.  If  the  Chinese  had  caught  them, 
they  would  have  been  beheaded  the  next  day  at  Canton. 

We  left  Hong  Kong  in  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental 
Company's  steamer,  Mirzapore,  bound  for  Shanghai. 
Up  to  a  couple  of  years  ago  this  steamer  was  the  largest 
one  of  the  great  P.  &  O.  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels  ;  now 
she  is  the  fourth  largest,  and  belongs  to  the  wealthiest 
shipping  company  in  the  world.  A  few  hours  out  of  Hong- 
Kong,  we  crossed  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  entered  the 
Temperate  Zone.  The  weather  did  not  alter  at  once  ;  but 
we  had  not  been  out  forty-eight  hours  before  we  had  to 
change  our  linen  suits  and  put  on  clothing  as  heavy  as 
we  had  worn  in  Italy  in  December. 

The  Chinese  coast,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  wild  and 
inhospitable  ;  sailors  don't  like  the  neighbourhood ;  there 
are  bad  harbours  and  bad  rocks,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year  the  terrible  typhoon  may  swoop  down  without 
a  moment's  warning.  However,  we  got  off  very  easily  ; 
we  were  only  delayed  a  whole  night  in  a  fog.  I  wouldn't 
have  minded  the  delay,  but  I  did  mind  the  awful  row 
which  was  kicked  up  all  night.  What  with  the  fog- 
whistle  blowing  as  if  the  valve  would  burst,  and  the 
pulling  of  the  bells  from  the  bridge,  ordering  either  slow, 
or  half  speed,  or  stop,  it  was  physically  impossible  to  get 
a  wink  of  sleep. 

The  Mirzapore  is  as  comfortable  as  a  ship  can  be ;  in 
fact,  it  is  like  an  English  home,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
highest  praise.  The  captain,  officers,  stewards  and  waiters 
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are  all  English.  The  ship  is  Clyde -built,  by  Laird,  and 
has  the  latest  improvements.  One  thing  I  noticed  specially 
—it  may  be  common,  but  I  never  saw  it  before — the 
mode  of  extinguishing  fire  is  by  steam.  Pipes  are  laid  to 
every  corner  of  the  vessel  ;  into  any  one  portion  the 
whole  strength  of  the  steam  from  the  engines  can  be 
turned  in  less  than  two  minutes.  If  a  fire  be  discovered, 
the  tap  of  that  compartment  is  turned  ;  in  a  minute 
every  crevice  is  filled  with  vapour,  and  the  flames  must  be 
choked  ;  fire  can't  live  with  steamt  It  has  the  advantage 
over  water  that  it  fills  the  remotest  corner  of  a  compart- 
ment, can  be  used  with  far  greater  dispatch,  and  does  not 
injure  the  cargo, 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  from  Hong  Kong, 
we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Yang-tse  Kiang 
River.  No  land  was  to  be  seen ;  but  we  knew  our  posi- 
tion, because  the  colour  of  the  sea  had  changed  from  the 
usual  deep  blue  to  a  muddy  yellow.  We  sailed  up  the 
stream  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  anchored  at 
the  bar,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Wangpoo  River.  The  Yang- 
tse  Kiang  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  world,  being  only 
exceeded  in  length  by  the  Mississippi,  Amazon,  Yenisei 
and  Mackenzie.  As  the  Mirzapore  drew  too  much  water 
to  cross  the  bar,  we  were  met  by  a  steam-launch  of  the 
P.  &  O.  Co.,  and  mails  and  passengers  carried  up  four- 
teen miles  to  Shanghai.  On  the  first  view,  Shanghai 
looks  like  a  splendid  European  city.  The  Bund  is  a  hand- 
some boulevard,  extending  along  the  river-bank,  and 
backed  by  a  row  of  buildings,  many  of  which  are  palatial 
in  their  style  and  extent.  We  disembarked  at  one  of 
the  Bund  wharves  and  proceeded  to  the  Central  Hotel. 

The  city  is  curiously  divided  into  quarters.  On  ascend- 
ing the  river,  the  first  quarter  we  see  is  the  American 
settlement,  where  several  foreign  consuls  live  and  wave 
their  flags,  and  the  Astor  House  Hotel  stands  out  promi- 
nently. Divided  from  this  settlement  by  a  creek  is  the 
English  settlement.  Here  the  merchant  princes  reside, 
BB 
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and  here  is  concentrated  ten  times  as  much  wealth,  energy 
and  importance  as  is  contained  in  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  city  put  together.  Farther  up,  and  divided  by 
another  creek,  is  the  French  settlement,  rather  a  half- 
alive  neighbourhood.  The  only  centres  of  activity  which 
I  can  see  are  the  offices  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
Steamship  Company,  the  residence  of  the  all-powerful 
Consul,  and  the  Hotel  des  Colonies.  Beyond  the  French 
settlement,  and  separated  by  another  of  those  everlasting 
creeks,  is  the  native  walled  Chinese  city,  of  which  more 
anon. 

The  most  interesting  and  noticeable  feature  of  Shanghai 
is  the  simple  fact  that  a  few  British  merchants  have  suc- 
ceeded— in  spite  of  a  hostile  and  powerful  native  govern- 
ment ;  in  spite  of  business  failures  and  reverses ;  in  spite 
of  a  great  civil  war  waged  for  years  at  their  very  doors  ; 
in  spite  even  of  dissensions  amongst  themselves — in  estab- 
lishing a  splendid  city,  and  in  amassing  large  fortunes. 

It  may  not  be  quite  the  thing  for  one  to  sound  too 
loudly  the  praises  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  I  must  say 
I  have  been  astonished,  when  travelling  in  Asia,  to  observe 
the  strength  of  the  British.  Jules  Verne,  the  brilliant 
French  writer,  says,  speaking  of  places  in  Asia,  that  "  they 
betrayed  everywhere  the  evidence  of  English  supremacy." 
This  strength  is  not  owing  to  the  paternal  care  or  influ- 
ence of  government,  but  to  the  pluck  and  perseverance 
inherent  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character.  After  leaving 
Europe,  and  passing  the  Suez  Canal  and  Aden,  we  first 
appreciated  the  result  of  England's  energetic,  adventurous 
spirit  in  India.  Here,  like  at  Shanghai,  a  handful  of 
traders  landed  ;  the  native  princes,  in  their  lordly  pride, 
scorned  the  few  hardy  men  of  the  North,  and  forbade  them 
the  land.  After  much  treaty-making  and  conciliation,  the 
immigrants  got  a  slight  foothold.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany of  merchants  grew  in  wealth,  subdued  the  princes 
one  by  one,  and  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  in  1857, 
were  Trader  Kings  over  an  empire  of  untold  wealth  arid 
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population ,  all  owing  to  their  own  courage  and  genius, 
without  the  help  of  their  mother-government.  The  next 
links  in  the  chain  are  at  Burmah,  Penang  and  Singapore 
—-all  places  where  only  two  languages  are  spoken,  the 
native  and  English.  Then  came  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai, the  former  actually  owned  by  the  British,  and  the 
latter  virtually  so.  The  British  are  the  Romans  of  modern 
times  ;  but  they  rule  over  an  empire  more  vast  than  Caesar 
dreamt  of.  I  was  speaking  to  a  Spanish  physician  the 
other  day,  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the  world.  He  said 
that  while  in  Europe,  and  until  he  got  to  Suez,  he  found 
he  could  always  get  along  with  the  French  language,  in 
fact,  it  was  the  most  useful  of  any;  but  after  leaving  Suez, 
no  European  tongue  was  spoken  but  English.  The  doctor 
is  travelling  alone,  and,  as  he  can't  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, he  finds  it  rather  dull  work.  At  Shanghai  he  was 
delighted  to  find  a  French  hotel ;  here  surely  all  would  be 
plain  sailing ;  but,  alas  !  the  native  waiters  or  boys  could 
only  speak  pidgin  English,  and  the  doctor  was  in  despair. 
The  different  characteristics  of  the  French  and  English, 
two  great  sister  nations,  are  plainly  seen  in  colonies.  I 
do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  French,  for  they  are  a  brave 
and  honourable  people,  and  have  a  country  perhaps  in 
itself  the  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  in  Europe;  but 
one  can't  help  seeing  that  they  are  not  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish as  colonists.  In  India  they  have  equal  chances  with 
the  British,  and  at  one  critical  period  had  the  upper  hand; 
but  the  British  traders,  by  their  unaided  management  and 
stubborn  courage,  managed  to  secure  what  is  now  the 
richest  foreign  possession  of  any  government.  In  our  own 
Canada,  the  struggle  ended  in  the  same  ATay ;  and  to-day, 
in  China,  one  nation  monopolizes  the  wealth  and  trade. 
I  am  informed,  upon  good  authority,  that  in  the  whole  of 
Kong  Kong  and  China  there  are  not  five  thousand  British. 
In  China,  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  million 
people;  but  still  so  marvellous  is  the  prestige  of  the  Union- 
Jack  that  it  appears  to  rule  the  roast.  The  fact  is,  the 
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great  cities  and  centres  of  wealth  of  the  Chinese  are  situ- 
ated near  the  coast.  Past  experience  has  shown  what 
terrible  engines  of  war  the  iron-clads  of  England  are,  and 
how  easily  a  city  can  be  destroyed  by  them.  As  a  deli- 
cate reminder  of  this  fact,  there  are  always  a  number  of 
corvettes,  turret-ships,  etc.,  stationed  in  Chinese  waters. 
The  Celestials  are  not  stupid.  They  call  us  "  foreign 
devils,"  but  are  painfully  civil  all  the  same.  The  few 
British  who  have  come  here  from  their  far-off  island-home 
keep  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  at  arm's-length, 
and  their  government  in  fear.  It  is  strange,  but  true. 
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SHANGHAI — OPIUM  TRADE — CHINESE  RAILWAYS  SCARCE — THE  AWFUL 
SMELLS  OF  THE  NATIVE  CITY — BUDDHIST  TEMPLE  USED  AS  A  RICH 
MAN'S  CLUB— AN  OPIUM  SMOKE— TWO  PIECEE  MAN  BLONG  MUCHEE 
SICK— OPIUM  A  NATIONAL  CURSE— ENGLAND  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IT. 

SHANGHAI,  CHINA, 

June,  1880. 

tHERE  is  not  a  single  mile  of  railway  in  the  whole 
Chinese  empire.  True,  in  the  days  of  Shanghai's 
wonderful  prosperity,  a  line  of  ten  miles  was  built 
to  Woosung.  The  Celestial  authorities,  however,  regarded 
the  unfortunate  little  line  as  an  invention  of  the  devil, 
which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  even 
might  some  day  open  up  the  interior  of  the  country  to  Eng- 
lish barbarians.  After  grave  consideration,  the  govern- 
ment bought  out  the  enterprise,  pulled  up  the  rails  and  ties, 
placed  them,  with  the  engines,  carriages  and  rolling-stock, 
on  ships,  and  sent  the  ships  to  sea.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  and  curiosity  as  to  what  use  the  expen- 
sive railway  appliances  were  to  be  put.  The  vessels  soon 
returned,  but  guiltless  of  any^  cargo.  The  far-seeing 
mandarins  at  Peking  had  ordered  that  ihe  Shanghai  rail- 
way be  dumped  into  the  deep  sea,  and  it  was  done. 

The  sights  of  Shanghai  are  few  and  far  between.  There 
is  the  Bubbling  Well,  to  which  every  visitor  is  hurried 
the  next  day  after  arrival.  As  a  sight,  the  well  is  a  fraud; 
but  it  would  not  be  polite  or  good  policy  to  make  that 
remark  to  a  Shanghailander ;  I  expected  to  find  boiling- 
springs  at  least  equal  to  the  Geysers,  but  all  we  could 
see  was  a  well  about  eight  feet  square ;  in  the  bottom 
was  some  dirty  water,  through  which  gas  was  escaping, 
and  making  a  few  feeble  little  bubbles. 
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The  most  interesting  place  to  visit  is  the  native  town. 
It  is  walled,  and  as  thoroughly  Chinese  as  if  no  European 
existed  within  a  thousand  miles  of  its  gates.  I  went  one 
day  alone,  and  had  just  passed  the  Peking  gate  when  a 
fine-looking  native  accosted  me  in  English.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  guide ;  and,  strange  to  say,  his  name  was  Ah 
Sin,  the  same  as  Bret  Harte's  hero ;  he  was  tall,  serious, 
arid  as  dignified  as  a  mandarin  with  a  red  button.  We 
went  around  together,  and  saw  the  tea-houses,  gardens, 
temples,  silk-shops  and  coffin-shops.  All  were  much  like 
we  had  seen  at  Canton ;  but  the  streets  were  narrower 
and  dirtier,  and  the  smells,  in  many  places,  were  so  dis- 
gusting that  I  wonder  the  people  can  live  in  the  place. 

I  have  smelt  the  smells  of  Stamboul,  of  Benares,  and  of 
Canton;  but  they  must  all  hide  their  diminished  heads  in 
the  presence  of  the  back  alleys  of  Shanghai.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  a  Buddhist  temple,  situated  in  rather  a  decent 
neighbourhood.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  well-kept 
garden,  and  was  richly  ornamented  with  images  of  Buddha, 
and  with  gold  and  bronze  sacred  utensils.  A  number  of 
priests  were  chanting  the  services,  and  seated  at  little  tea- 
tables  in  the  temple  and  around  the  garden  were  a  lot  of 
jolly,  well-fed  looking  fellows,  who  were  laughing  and 
talking,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  bonzes.  Ah 
Sin  explained  that  this  was  a  temple  belonging  to  the 
richest  Chinese  merchants  in  the  city,  who,  at  certain 
hours,  resorted  here  to  play  cards,  smoke  and  gossip.  As 
soon  as  the  Chinamen  saw  me,  several  of  them  at  once 
rose,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  politeness  showed  me  all 
over  the  temple  and  grounds.  The  latter  only  consisted 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  but  in  it,  according  to  Chinese 
fashion,  th*ere  were  miniature  lakes,  bridges,  boats,  grot- 
toes, etc.,  and  in  the  water  lots  of  goldfish,  turtles  and 
pollywogs. 

It  is  supposed,  according  to  very  ancient  authority,  to 
be  the  correct  thing  to  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do ; 
partly  from  this  reason,  and  partly  allured  by  the  glowing 
picture  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Bayard  Taylor,  we  decided 
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to  have  an  opium  smoke  before  leaving  the  Flowery 
Land.  Ah  Sin  undertook  to  manage  the  matter  for  us ; 
so  two  evenings  ago  we  went  to  one  of  the  opium-dens 
in  the  Chinese  part  of  the  English  concession ;  they  are 
not  allowed  in  the  native  city.  The  den  was  a  stylish 
affair ;  in  it  there  must  have  been  twenty  small  rooms, 
all  devoted  to  smokers ;  in  each  room  is  a  broad  dais,  or 
couch,  on  which  the  smoker  reclines  while  using  his  pipe, 
and  generally,  owing  to  stupefaction,  for  a  good  while 
afterwards.  We  were  escorted  to  the  finest  apartment, 
in  which  the  wood-carving  on  the  screens  was  of  an 
elaborate  description.  With  Ah  Sin  for  instructor,  we 
commenced  to  smoke.  The  pipe  is  of  bamboo,  about  three 
feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  About  two-thirds 
distance  from  the  mouth-piece  there  is  a  tiny  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  stem ;  into  this  hole,  which  is  cased  with 
ivory,  the  black  liquid  opium  is  placed.  The  opium  is 
kept  in  a  small  round  box ;  with  an  instrument  like  a 
darning-needle,  the  smoker  fishes  out  a  portion  of  the  drug 
on  the  end  of  the  needle,  he  then  quickly  holds  it  over  the 
name  of  a  diminutive  lamp,  where  it  boils  and  expands 
for  a  few  seconds  ;  it  is  then  pressed  into  the  pipe-hole. 
The  next  move  is  to  hold  the  pipe  itself  over  the  flame, 
and  draw  into  the  lungs  one  or  two  whiffs  of  smoke.  It 
takes  long  practice  to  learn  how  to  smoke  opium  properly ; 
the  art  consists  in  drawing  the  smoke  so  steadily  through 
the  tube  that  the  opium,  though  held  over  the  flame,  will 
not  take  fire.  I  have  seen  many  men  smoking  at  differ- 
ent times ;  the  average  length  of  each  pipe  is  two  puffs  ; 
many  smokers  only  take  one  puff  and  then  fill  the  pipe 
again.  It  is  much  more  trouble  than  tobacco,  as  most  of 
the  time  is  taken  up  with  preparing  and  filling  the  pipe. 
For  a  beginner,  one  pipe  is  considered  quite  sufficient; 
but  we  were  not  warned,  so  we  smoked  five  each.  We 
confidently  waited  for  the  heavenly  visions  and  ecstasy 
described  by  Bayard  Taylor,  but  none  came.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  Ah  Sin  was  not  far  astray  when  he  mur- 
mured, "  Two  piecee  man  blong  muchee  sick."  The  drug 
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is  powerful ;  I  did  not  sleep  all  night  after  our  smoke  ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  after  the  first  effect  was  over  I 
felt  a  dreamy,  pleasant  sensation  for  several  hours — much 
the  same,  I  am  informed,  as  that  resulting  from  the  use  of 
chloroform. 

Opium  is  indulged  in  to  an  alarming  extent  in  China, 
and  is  the  great  curse  of  the  empire.  It  is  worse  than  the 
curse  of  drink;  for  when  once  the  habit  is  contracted  the 
doom  of  the  smoker  is  sealed.  He  can't  leave  off  without 
enduring  acute  physical  torture;  and  if  he  continues, 
which  he  almost  invariably  does,  he  will  die  a  wretched, 
hopeless  death  in  four  or  five  years — perhaps  a  little  more 
or  less,  according  to  his  strength.  There  are  very  few 
moderate  smokers.  The  opium  question  has  now  assumed 
national  importance.  The  Imperial  government  intensely 
hate  the  traffic;  they  see  it  destroying  the  social  happiness 
of  their  people,  but  fear  to  strike  against  the  European 
merchants  who  furnish  the  poison.  In  1839  the  authorities 
at  Peking  determined  to  take  a  firm  stand  ;  a  decree  went 
forth  to  suppress  the  traffic  ;  large  quantities  were  being 
smuggled  across  the  lines.  Mandarin  Sin  demanded  that 
all  opium  be  at  once  surrendered  ;  over  twenty  thousand 
chests,  valued  at  ten  million  dollars,  were  seized  and  placed 
in  trenches  filled  with  quick-lime.  The  sea  was  admitted 
to  the  trenches  and  the  contents  destroyed.  This  act,  done 
b}'  the  Chinese  in  their  wrath  and  despair,  led  to  the 
celebrated  "opium  war"  of  1840,  in  which  the  British 
espoused  and  fought  for  a  bad  cause.  Doubtless  the 
Celestials  bitterly  repented  the  quick-lime  business,  as 
the  result  of  the  war  was  that  they  had  to  open  five  ports 
to  free  trade;  to  cede  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  the 
British  Crown ;  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  twenty- 
one  million  dollars. 

This  opium  business  is  a  dark  spot  on  the  otherwise 
splendid  reputation  of  England.  She  must  plead  guilty 
to  the  indictment  of  directly  aiding  in  blighting  the  homes 
of  millions  in  order  to  enrich  her  merchant  princes. 
Before  the  "  opium  war,"  the  use  of  the  drug  was  confined 
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to  the  wealthy,  as  it  was  an  expensive  luxury ;  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  ports  the  trade  has  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.  Vast  quantities  of  the  poppy  are  raised 
specially  for  the  Chinese  in  the  territories  of  the  native 
princes  of  India,  and  the  poorest  coolie  can  now  afford  to 
kill  himself  with  the  seductive  pipe.  British  soil,  British 
ships  and  British  merchants  monopolize  the  business. 
Large  profits  are  made.  Shanghai  may  be  regarded  as 
the  headquarters.  Although  the  import  of  Manchester 
goods  and  the  export  of  tea  create  a  great  deal  of  the 
business  at  Shanghai,  I  am  informed  that  the  real  back- 
bone of  the  banks  and  capitalists  is  opium.  The  P.  &  O. 
steamer  on  which  we  came  from  Hong  Kong  to  Shanghai 
had  633  chests  of  Malwa  opium  on  board.  It  was  worth 
about  half  a  million  dollars. 

People  talk  about  the  benefits  of  European  civilization, 
and  how  thankful  the  Chinese  should  be  for  having  a  few- 
modern  ideas  instilled  into  their  craniums.  It  would 
appear  China  has,  so  far,  reason  to  regret  the  day  she 
allowed  foreigners  to  dwell  on  her  shores. 

The  Chinese  fashion  of  giving  names  to  new  objects  is 
amusing ;  the  names  are  rather  descriptive  than  arbitrary ; 
for  instance,  they  call  the  English  "Men  of  red  hair;" 
the  Americans  are  "  Men  of  the  gaudy  banner,"  alluding 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Although  I  believe  the  Chinese  have  a  proper  respect 
for  the  English  bishop,  they  have  a  decidedly  odd  way  of 
describing  him  in  pidgin  English  :  "  Number  one  topside 
heaven  pidgin  man."  This  name,  they  think,  conveys  all 
the  dignity  that  language  is  capable  of. 
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CHINA  TO  JAPAN. 

CHINESE  TEA — A  COSMOPOLITAN  CROWD —FREEMASONS  OF  THE  EAST — CHESS- 
LANGUAGES  OF  CHINA— JUNKS— OFF  FOR  JAPAN— NAGASAKI,  ITS  JOHN 
KEENOS— ITS  HARBOUR  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SPOTS  IN  EXISTENCE. 

NAGASAKI,  JAP  AX, 

26th  June,  1880. 

tHE  Chinese  are  great  tea-drinkers.  In  every  street 
there  are  a  good  many  "  tea-houses,"  which  occupy 
the  same  position  here  as  cafes  do  in  Europe.  Men 
and  women  meet  to  sip  the  beverage  and  gossip.  They 
take  it  neat,  and  have  a  contempt  for  our  mode  of  using 
milk  and  sugar.  I  read  in  a  commercial  newspaper  the 
other  day  that  twenty-five  million  acres  of  land  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  China.  The 
product  of  this  culture  is  two  thousand  million  pounds 
of  tea ;  but  the  magnates  of  Mincing  Lane  control  only  a 
small  portion  of  it.  The  British  only  import  two  hun- 
dred and  four  million  pounds.  India  now  sends  a  quar- 
ter of  England's  supply. 

The  pleasure  resort  of  the  English  concession  of  Shang- 
hai is  "  The  Gardens,"  situated  on  the  Bund,  close  to  the 
wharves  and  hotels.  Nearly  every  evening  the  band, 
from  some  one  of  the  men-of-war  lying  in  the  harbour, 
plays  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  We  went  over 
a  few  nights  ago.  Music,  and  very  fair  music  too,  was 
afforded  by  a  Manilla  band  from  a  Spanish  frigate.  A 
curious  cosmopolitan  crowd  had  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  welcome  strains  of  European  music.  There  were 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Americans, 
Chinese,  Hindoos,  Japanese,  and  English,  and  withal 
there  were  probably  not  a  hundred  people  present, 
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Opposite  the  gardens  is  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  the  finest 
edifice  in  Shanghai.  Its  interior  looks  like  a  palace,  but 
the  lodge-rooms  are  not  a  bit  finer  than  those  at  Hong 
Kong.  Freemasons  in  the  East  are  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential. I  expected  to  find  in  China  that  chess  was 
played  a  great  deal,  but  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  tea- 
houses for  the  familiar  game,  with  its  conspicuous  kings, 
queens  and  castles.  Everywhere  men  could  be  seen 
engaged  in  a  play  that  looks  like  draughts,  only  the 
pieces  have  each  a  different  character  marked  upon  them. 
I  have  discovered  now,  through  an  English  resident,  that 
this  game  is  the  Chinese  chess.  The  handsome  ivory 
sets  of  men  made  at  Canton  are  merely  for  the  European 
market.  Their  game,  however,  is  the  same  as  ours  in 
principle.  It  consists  of  a  mimic  battle  between  two 
sovereigns  and  their  retainers.  The  Chinese  men  are 
called  emperor,  prime  minister,  elephants,  guns,  carriages, 
and  soldiers. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  coming  here  to  learn  the 
language.  If  he  does  succeed  in  mastering  it,  say  at 
Canton,  it  is  exceedingly  annoying  to  discover,  when 
he  goes  to  Nanking,  Shanghai,  or  Peking,  that  he  can't 
understand  a  word  the  people  say — yet  such  is  the  fact. 
The  colloquial  dialects  are  so  different  that  a  coolie  liv- 
ing at  Shanghai  can't  converse  with  his  neighbour  living 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  mile  away.  Of  this 
fact  I  was  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  several 
years  here.  The  language  of  Peking  is  called  mandarin ; 
it  is  the  official  tongue  of  the  empire. 

We  left  Shanghai  by  the  Japanese  steamer  Tokio 
Maru,  bound  for  Yokohama  and  intermediate  ports. 
As  we  steamed  down  the  Wangpoo  river,  we  saw  the  last 
of  China,  and  were  off  to  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
As  usual,  the  river  was  crowded  with  junks,  looking  so 
comical  with  their  huge  goggle-eyes.  Every  junk  has 
two  large  eyes  painted  in  bright  colours,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  bow ;  the  natives  say  they  are  to  enable  the  boats 
to  see  their  way  clearly  over  the  waters, 
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I  am  quite  charmed  with  the  Tokio  Maru.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  comfortable  passenger  steamers  I  ever  trav- 
elled on,  and  the  captain  and  officers  are  unceasing  in 
their  kindness.  Formerly  this  ship  was  the  New  York 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the 
Mitsu  Bishi  Line  of  the  Japanese  government. 

The  Japs  are  a  go-ahead  people.  They  own  a  couple 
of  large  ocean  steamship  lines,  while  their  powerful 
neighbours,  the  Chinese,  have  not  much  more  shipping 
than  the  Swiss. 

The  first  port  we  anchored  at  was  Nagasaki,  the  most 
southerly  town  in  Japan,  situated  on  the  island  of  Kius- 
hiu.  This  place  was  the  first  one  opened  to  foreigners. 
The  Dutch  had  a  trading-station  here,  made  heaps  of 
money,  but  had  to  put  up  with  great  indignities.  They 
enjoyed  this  mixture  of  sweet  and  bitter  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  until,  in  1854,  the  country  was  partially 
opened  to  the  Americans,  and  immediately  afterwards  to 
the  English  and  Russians.  It  is  only  since  the  latter 
date  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  Japanese  people  had 
ever  seen  an  European,  so  strictly  were  the  Dutch  kept  to 
their  small  trading-post,  and  so  religiously  were  all  other 
foreigners  driven  off.  Nagasaki  is  now  famous  for  three 
things :  its  tortoise-shell  ornaments,  which  are  the  finest 
to  be  found  anywhere;  its  John  Keenos,  and  its  harbour. 

A  John  Keeno  is  a  dance  peculiar  to  the  country.  It 
is  the  can-can  of  Japan,  only  more  so.  A  remarkable 
scarcity  of  apparel  is  the  chief  feature,  and  the  clothing 
gets  scarcer  and  more  scarce  as  the  orgie  proceeds. 

Nagasaki  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  harbour. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  most  beautiful  little  basin  in  the 
world.  It  looks  land-locked,  and  is  shaped  something 
like  a  champagne  bottle.  High  mountains  are  on  every 
side,  and  each  mountain  is  thickly  covered  with  vege- 
tation, green  and  fresh;  no  hill  is  like  its  neighbour; 
each  has  a  grotesque  individuality  of  its  own.  The 
captain  and  two  or  three  passengers  stayed  on  deck  till 
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midnight  watching  the  delightful  scene.  The  moon  and 
stars  were  shining  brightly,  giving  the  mountains  over- 
topping us  a  bath  of  silver  ;  the  town  was  brilliantly 
lighted  with  lamps,  stretching  for  half  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  bay  ;  the  water  was  thickly  studded  with  men- 
of-war  and  merchantmen  of  different  nations,  and  on 
every  ship  were  several  lights  of  varied  colours — green> 
red,  white,  blue,  etc.,  as  required  by  marine  law  ;  the  ail4 
was  warm  and  delightful.  We  sat  for  hours  in  Indian 
easy-chairs,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  situation. 

Without  a  single  exception,  it  was  the  most  charming 
and  beautiful  sight  of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld.  We 
couldn't  leave  it  ;  it  was  long  after  midnight  before  we 
turned  in. 


THE  FAMOUS  INLAND  SEA—  THE  FASCINATING  SMILE  AND  BOW  OF  THE  JAP- 
ANESE—PRETTY TEA-GIRLS—KOBE  A  TREATY  PORT— JINRICSHAS— SHINTOO 
TEMPLE—  SACRED  ALBINO  HORSE — FORMIDABLE  PASSPORTS. 

KOBE,  JAPAN. 

fHE  Inland  Sea  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  natural  won- 
ders of  the  East.    Travellers,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, rave  about  its  beauty  in  extravagant  terms, 
and  won't  allow  that  there  is  anything  else  of  the  kind 
to  compare  with  it. 

We  expected  great  guns,  and,  strange  to  say,  were  not 
disappointed.  About  twelve  hours  after  leaving  Naga- 
saki we  passed  through  straits  and  entered  the  famous 
sea.  As  there  have  been  heaps  of  descriptions  written  of 
it,  T  won't  enter  into  a  long,  tedious  account.  The  empire 
of  Japan,  or  Nippon,  consists  of  numerous  islands,  which 
are  together  much  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  have  a  population  over  eight  times  that  of  Canada. 
Between  Hondo,  the  largest,  and  Shikoku,  another  large 
one,  lies  the  Inland  Sea.  The  water  bristles  with  islands 
— most  of  them  small,  uninhabited,  and  very  fresh  and 
green ;  others  are  several  acres  in  extent.  One  was 
of  bare  rock,  rising  precipitously  from  the  water  about 
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sixty  feet.  It  looked  as  if  chiselled  by  man,  but  it  was 
not^  on  the  top  is  a  light-house,  where  a  keeper  spends 
the  loneliest  of  existences.  The  sea  lies  between  high 
mountains  on  either  hand.  I  never  saw  mountains  like 
these  before.  They  rise  in  tiers  one  above  another,  and 
the  highest  are  regularly  the  furthest  away.  They  are 
all  extinct  volcanoes,  which  accounts  for  their  cone  shape. 
From  the  water's  edge  to  the  highest  peak  is  one  dense 
mass  of  foliage.  It  is  like  a  stupendous  theatre,  the 
deceased  volcanoes  being  the  audience  sitting  in  rows, 
while  our  steamer  was  amusing  them  by  twisting  in  and 
out  along  the  narrow  channels  between  the  islands.  I  am 
loth  to  confess  it,  but  I  think  the  scenery  beats  our 
Canadian  Thousand  Islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
certainly  finer  than  the  approach  to  Singapore.  People 
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say  that  for  natural  scenery  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  Japan.  If  Nagasaki  and  the 
Inland  Sea  are  merely  specimens,  then  I  am  beginning  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion. 

We  have  a  Japanese  Prince  on  board  the  Toldo  Maru. 
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He  dresses  in  European  costume,  the  greatest  mistake 
any  Japanese  can  make,  as  the  clothing  of  a  native 
daimio  is  infinitely  more  becoming.  At  one  point  where 
we  stopped  the  Prince  received  a  deputation.  We  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  for  the  first  time  the  pecu- 
liar and  graceful  mode  of  bowing.  The  obeisance  is  made 
by  bending  the  knees  slightly  forward  and  bowing  the 
head  about  as  low  as  the  knees.  This  ceremonial  one 
sees  constantly  in  Japan.  When  a  Japanese  meets  a 
friend  he  bows  before  speaking.  Then  for  the  rest  of 
the  conversation,  if  it  be  merely  of  a  complimentary 
nature,  each  person  bows  while  he  is  speaking,  but  takes 
a  rest  while  his  vis-d-vis  is  getting  a  word  in.  There  is 
a  natural  grace  about  this  formula,  accompanied  by  an 
innocent,  winning  smile  which  is  really  quite  captivating. 

At  noon  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  Kobe,  a  brisk  place, 
and  one  of  the  treaty  ports.  Being  a  treaty  port  means 
something  here.  It  is  only  at  such  a  place  that  a 
foreigner  can  land,  except  by  special  permission  of  gov- 
ernment, signified  by  passport  or  otherwise.  The  free 
ports  now  are  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  Osaka.  Hako- 
date, and  Tokio,  but  it  is  confidently  stated  by  Europeans 
that  when  the  next  treaty  is  arranged  the  whole  country 
will  be  thrown  open.  This  partial  exclusiveness  is  nearly 
the  last  relic  of  barbarism  left  by  the  intelligent  Japs. 
At  Kobe  we  left  the  Tokio  Maru,  having  decided  to 
spend  ten  days  in  the  interior  seeing  the  lions  of  Kioto, 
Osaka,  etc.,  and  then  catch  the  next  Mitsu  Bishi  boat  for 
Yokohama. 

The  water-fall  at  Kobe  is  the  only  natural  wonder  of 
the  place;  we  hired  jinricshas  and  went  out  to  see  it. 
The  jinricsha,  more  familiarly  termed  "'ricsha,"  is  an 
important  institution  of  Japan.  There  are  a  few  of  them 
at  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  but  as  they  originated  here 
I  will  describe  one.  The  literal  translation  of  the  word 
is  "  man-power  carriage."  People  who  desire  to  be  funny 
call  them  "  Pullman  cars."  It  looks  like  a  large  baby- 
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carriage  with  two  shafts,  between  which  a  rnan  stands 
and  does  the  business  of  a  horse.  The  vehicle  is  so 
lightly  built  that  a  strong  coolie  can  draw  a  man  in 
one  forty  miles  in  a  day,  and  go  at  a  swinging  trot 
nearlv  the  whole  time.  I  should  fancy  that  anyone  troub- 
led with  a  torpid  liver  would  be  cured  quickly  in  Japan 
if  he  rode  much  in  'ricshas,  as  the  jolting  one  gets  beats 
horseback  riding  all  to  pieces. 

To  reach  the  water-fall,  we  had  to  alight  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  and  climb  a  considerable  distance.  All  along 
the  path  were  tea-houses,  for  which  Japan  is  famous.  As 
we  passed  each  house,  two  or  three  prettily-dressed  youni;- 
girls  came  out,  and  tried  by  all  sorts  of  blandishments  to 
induce  us  to  go  in  and  take  something  to  drink.  The 
general  inducement  offered  was  a  bottle  of  Guinness 's 
stout  and  another  of  Hennessey's  brandy,  of  which  every 
house  appeared  to  have  a  supply. 

The  Japs  apparently  think  that  all  Europeans  take 
brandy  and  porter  as  steady  drinks,  the  same  as  tea  is 
drunk  here.  It  is  a  doubtful  sort  of  reputation,  which, 
however,  we  endeavoured  to  dissipate  by  pretending  we 
had  never  seen  such  liquor  before. 

The  water-fall  is  prettily  situated  amidst  rocks  and 
dense  foliage  ;  but  the  chief  attraction  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  the  number  of  singing,  dancing  and  tea-houses. 
People  come  here  to  while  away  a  few  hours,  and  chaff 
with  the  pretty  waitresses.  It  is  the  orthodox  thing  to 
say  they  are  all  handsome,  but  I  must  say  I  can't  fully 
indorse  that  wholesale  statement. 

The  Japanese  girls  are  small,  but  usually  have  beauti- 
fully-proportioned figures,  pretty  mouths  and  a  winning 
smile.  Their  genuine  smile  of  welcome  and  graceful 
courtesy  form,  I  think,  the  chief  attractions  ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  they  are  famed  in  the  East  for  their  fascina- 
tions. It  takes  some  time  for  an  European  to  think  a 
woman  with  a  Mongolian  face  is  really  beautiful. 

We  went  also  to  see  the  Shintoo  Temple,  at  the  Hiogo 
CC 
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end  of  the  town.  This  temple  is  built  of  plain,  unpainted 
wood,  and  contains  no  idols.  The  only  furniture  was  a 
sacred  mirror  and  a  few  pictures  and  mats.  Shintoo  is 
the  religion  of  the  Mikado  and  the  Imperial  Court.  The 
doctrines  are  those  of  the  worship  of  deified  ancestors 
and  of  the  Mikado,  and  teach  of  no  future  state.  The 
religion  of  the  people  and  of  the  late  Tycoon  is  Budd- 
hism, but  under  the  new  regime  it  is  being  gradually 
suppressed. 

To  the  left  of  the  temple  entrance  is  a  small  wooden 
building,  in  which  a  sacred  horse  is  kept.     It  is  pure 
white,  with  pinkish  eyes — an  albino.     The  custom  is  to 
give  a  cash  or  so  to  the  old  caretaker,  who  then  feeds  the 
horse  with  a  saucerful  of  corn.     I  can't  find  out  exactly 
what  office  the  horse  occupies.     It  can't  be  an  idol,  as 
the  Shintoos  would  not  have  that.    The  jinricsha  coolie 
said  it  was  placed  there    conveniently  so  that  the  god 
could  ride  it  any  time  he  felt  inclined  for  an   outing. 
Within  the  large  temple  inclosure  there  were  tea-houses, 
theatres  and  a  circus.     We  went  into  the  latter,  and  saw 
some    acrobats   performing, — reserved    seats,   ten    cents. 
The  feats  of  balancing  were  not  to  be  compared  in  clever- 
ness with  those  done  by  the  All-Right  Japanese  troupe 
which    travelled    through    America.      We    intended    to 
leave  here  at  once  for  Kioto,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  but  found  it  was  necessary  to  first  procure  pass- 
ports.    Through  the  British  Consul  we  have  got  them, 
and  will  start  to-morrow.     The  passport  is  a  formidable 
document,  printed  in  red  and  black,  half  English  and  half 
Japanese,  and  contains  a  host  of  restrictions,  which  we 
must  comply  with  or  come  to  grief. 
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MILES  OF  PADDY-FIELDS  —  FARMERS  RAISING  CROPS  IN  SIX  INCHES  OF 
WATER— JAPANESE  LADIES  SMOKING  —  NATIVE  THEATRE,  ACTORS  ALL 
WOMEN —  BEHIND  THE  SCENES  — ERRORS  ABOUT  JAPAN — ONLY  ONE 
EMPEROR — RECENT  EVENTS. 

KIOTO,  JAPAN, 

July,  1880. 

tHE  Japanese  have  reached  a  high  state  of  civilization. 
Amongst  other  signs  of  advancement,  they  have 
railways  ;  a  line  extends  from  Kobe  to  Kioto,  fifty 
miles.  The  country  through  which  the  track  is  laid  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  paddy-fields — mile  after  mile  of 
fields  covered  about  six  inches  with  water,  and  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  country. 
The  mode  of  planting  and  raising  rice  strikes  an  European 
as  odd.  The  primary  consideration  to  the  farmer  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  water.  He  divides  his  land  into  ter- 
races, and  sub-divides  into  small  plots,  from  say  five  to  a 
hundred  feet  square.  Each  plot  is  enclosed  by  a  mud 
embankment  about  a  foot  high — this  is  to  keep  the  water 
in.  The  water  flows  from  one  terrace  to  another,  and 
keeps  an  average  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  In  this  water 
the  peasant  works  with  his  ox  and  plough,  sows  his  rice- 
seed,  and  then  cultivates  the  plants.  The  only  manure 
used  is  water.  The  day  we  passed  along  from  Kobe  to 
Kioto  it  was  raining  heavily.  The  farmers  were  culti- 
vating ;  they  and  their  wives  and  children  stood  nearly 
knee-deep  in  the  fields,  many  of  them  holding  umbrellas 
while  working.  In  every  direction  we  saw  paddy-fields 
cultivated  with  marvellous  care  and  dotted  with  moving 
umbrellas. 
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In  the  railway  carriage,  seated  opposite  to  us,  was  a 
Japanese  lady,  dressed  richly  and  having  a  refined  appear- 
ance. I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  her  draw  from  her 
pocket  a  pipe  case  and  tobacco  pouch,  and  coolly  com- 
mence to  smoke.  She  smoked  almost  incessantly  during  a 
three  hours'  journey;  but  the  pastime  is  of  a  mild  descrip- 
tion compared  to  our  mode  of  indulging  in  the  weed.  The 
Japanese  use  a  diminutive  pipe,  fill  it  with  light,  fluffy 
tobacco,  take  two  puffs  and  then  empty  the  bowl.  This 
is  repeated  again  and  again,  more  time  being  occupied  in 
preparing  than  in  smoking — a  good  deal  like  the  way 
they  use  opium  in  China.  I  have  since  been  informed  that 
nearly  every  Japanese  woman  carries  a  pipe. 

At  Kioto,  we  had  a  jinricsha  ride  of  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  railway  station,  through  narrow,  old-fash- 
ioned streets,  to  the  Maruyama  Hotel.  This  hotel  is  simply 
a  native  tea-house,  a  good  deal  Europeanized  to  please 
travellers.  It  is  situated  high  up  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
commands  a  grand  sweeping  view  over  the  whole  city. 
Our  vicinity  has  the  reputation  of  having  the  gayest  tea- 
houses and  the  prettiest  dancing  and  singing-girls  in  Kioto. 
At  any  rate,  the  neighbourhood  is  certainly  popular.  We 
are  entertained  with  the  distant  sounds  of  music  and 
laughter  day  and  night.  A  couple  of  young  Englishmen 
are  the  only  other  guests  besides  ourselves ;  they  are  on 
their  way  from  China  to  England  via  America.  One  of 
them  told  us  that  he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  railway 
journey  to  Kioto.  The  train  only  went  eighteen  miles  an 
hour,  but  he  thought  it  was  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  rapid  motion.  He  has  been 
eight  years  in  China,  and  has  never  seen  a  railway  in  all 
that  time.  Six  or  seven  miles  an  hour  in  a  jinricsha  is 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  a  native  theatre.  It  differed 
from  the  Chinese  ones  we  had  seen.  All  the  players  were 
women,  and  they  acted  remarkably  well.  It  was,  however, 
entirely  pantomime,  as  they  only  mouthed  and  gesticu- 
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lated,  and  never  uttered  a  word.  The  talking  was  done  by 
an  excited  individual,  who  should  have  kept  behind  a 
screen,  but  insisted  upon  remaining  in  full  view  of  the 
audience.  This  man  had  one  virtue — he  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  his  work,  and  assumed  the  expression  of  each 
character,  He  appeared  to  be  particularly  at  home  in  heavy 
tragedy,  when  his  duty  was  to  look  like  a  villain ;  «t 
seemed  to  require  less  effort  than  the  other  parts.  After 
the  first  act  the  manageress  asked  us  to  go  behind  the 
scenes,  and  we  went.  The  dressing-rooms  were  reached 
by  narrow,  crooked  stairways,  which  felt  very  much  as  if 
they  would  break  down  with  our  weight.  In  different 
small  rooms,  about  six  by  six,  and  with  ceiling  about  five 
feet  high,  were  squatted  the  actresses  preparing  for  the 
next  scene  ;  the  majority  of  them  were  girls  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  Holding  a  steel  mirror  in  front  of 
her,  an  actress  would  be  painting  her  eyebrows  and  mouth, 
while  an  assistant  would  be  arranging  the  delicate  com- 
plications of  the  hair  toilet.  Each  girl  had  a  gaily-coloured 
lantern  beside  her,  and  those  were  the  only  lights  in  the 
room.  They  all  seemed  pleased  and  curious  at  seeing  two 
big  Europeans  appearing  in  the  little  dens,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  modest  and  lady-like  in  behaviour. 

The  richness  and  variety  of  costumes  are,  I  think,  more 
admired  by  the  natives  than  the  acting.  Kioto,  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  my  atlas,  Miako,  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Japanese  empire  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Mikado  until  only  twelve  years  ago.  Some  stupid  errors 
have  existed,  and  still  exist,  about  Japan.  I  remember 
being  taught  at  school  that  Japan  had  two  Emperors,  one 
spiritual,  who  resided  at  Kioto,  and  cne  temporal,  who 
lived  at  Yedo  ;  also,  that  the  city  of  Yedo  had  probably  a 
larger  population  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Both 
of  these  statements  are  wrong.  As  to  the  latter  one,  it  is 
ascertained  now  that  the  population  is  830,000;  and  even 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Shoguns,  it  never  exceeded  a 
million  and  a  half.  So,  after  all,  London  is  still  double 
the  size  of  any  other  city  in  existence. 
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Japan  never  had  more  than  one  Emperor,  and  he  is, 
and  always  has  been,  the  Mikado,  the  Son  of  the  Gods — an 
ethereal  being,  who,  until  the  recent  radical  changes,  was 
invisible  to  all  the  world  but  a  few  attendants  and  minis- 
ters. His  capital  was  Kioto.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Mikado  was  the  first  vassal  in  the  empire,  and  was  called 
iJlie  Shogun.  He  lived  at  Yedo  in  grand  state,  and  really 
exercised  nearly  all  influence  and  power.  The  office, 
strange  to  say,  had  been  hereditary  for  over  seven  hun- 
dred years. 

In  1845,  when  the  American  Admiral,  Perry,  concluded 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Japanese,  he  treated  entirely 
with  the  Shogun,  who,  some  one  informed  him,  was  the 
temporal  Emperor.  The  Shogun,  perceiving  the  foreigner's 
ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  donned  the  title  of 
Tycoon,  a  Chinese  appellation  of  royalty.  The  so-called 
Tycoon  assumed  Imperial  power,  and  concluded  treaties 
with  Americans,  English,  French  and  Russians.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  these  doings  at  Yedo  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Mikado  and  his  court.  The  treaties  were  declared  null 
and  void.  The  great  revolution  soon  followed.  I  have 
read  several  accounts  of  the  recent  startling  history  of 
Japan,  and  have  conversed  with  native  gentlemen  on  the 
subject. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  story  appears  to  be  this:  The 
Shogun  had  many  enemies  amongst  the  powerful  native 
daimios,  or  noblemen.  The  unauthorized  treaties  with 
foreigners,  and  their  admission  to  reside  in  the  country, 
were  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  against  the  great  minister 
at  Yedo.  The  Prince  of  Satsuma  and  other  nobles  took  up 
a.rms  for  the  Mikado,  but  in  reality  to  demolish  the  hated 
Shogun.  The  office  of  Shogun  was  abolished  by  an  Impe- 
rial edict.  Battles  ensued,  and  the  flag  of  the  Son  of  the 
Gods  was  triumphant.  The  capital  was  removed  from 
Kioto  to  Yedo  ;  the  name  Yedo  changed  to  Tokio.  The 
Mikado  appears  to  have  been  but  a  puppet  throughout, 
his  name  and  sacred  character  being  made  use  of  by  ambi- 
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tious  but  enlightened  nobles  to  gain  their  own  ends.  This 
clique  of  daimios  are  to-day  the  actual  rulers  of  the 
empire,  pulling  the  wires  behind  the  scenes.  The  result 
has  been  astounding.  This  empire,  which,  since  the  days 
of  the  first  Emperor,  Jinmu  Tenno,  over  six  centuries 
before,  Christ  had, with  the  bitterness  of  fanatics,  excluded 
foreigners,  became  suddenly  transformed.  Europeans  and 
Americans,  with  their  sure  companion,  civilization,  were 
welcomed  by  the  new  ministers  with  a  generous  hand. 
Railways,  telegraphs  and  steamships  were  got  with  feverish 
haste  ;  post-offices,  schools  and  universities  were  estab- 
lished ;  scores  of  young  men  were  sent  abroad  to  be 
educated. 

The  ministers  of  foreign  nations  were  received  at  the 
capital,  and  the  Mikado  sent  his  ambassadors  to  the  chief 
Powers.  Where  before  not  a  farthing  was  owed,  and 
nothing  was  known  of  the  science  of  finances,  the  new 
advisers  soon  accumulated  quite  a  respectable  national 
debt,  and  began  issuing  paper-money  at  a  heavy  discount. 
The  question  of  adopting  English  as  the  official  language 
of  the  empire  is  now  seriously  considered. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  pregnant  with  vast 
issues  and  results  to  the  entire  world.  America  has  had  a 
war  which  shook  a  continent  ;  England  has  fought  in 
Russia,  India,  China,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everywhere, 
altering  maps  by  wholesale ;  France  and  Austria  have  been 
humbled ;  Italy  regenerated  ;  and  Germany  has  risen  like 
a  mighty  giant  among  the  nations.  But  no  one  of  these 
changes'  is  fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences  to 
a  people  as  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  revolution  of 
Japan.  A  transformation  has  taken  pla^e  in  the  country 
and  nation  in  the  last  twenty-five,  nay,  twelve  years,  so 
great  that  the  late  Shogun,  if  he  could  rise  from  his  grave, 
wouldn't  recognize  his  native  land.  Japan  now  possesses 
the  most  civilized  and  enlightened  native  government  of 
the  East. 
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TEMPLE  WITH  THIRTY-THREE  THOUSAND  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-THREE 
GODS  IN  IT-  DAIBUTZU,  AN  ENORMOUS  IDOL— SINGERS  AND  DANCERS— MEN 
EXTENSIVELY  TATTOOED— LAKE  BEWA,  ITS  TROUT— CURIOS— FUNNY  LITTLE 
NEITCHKEES— OLD  LACQUER  AND  BRONZES— WEALTHY  BUDDHISTS— CON- 
VERSION OP  HEATHEN  CHRISTIANS  IN  AMERICA— MIKADO'S  PALACE— A 
POPULAR  TEMPLE. 

KIOTO,  JAPAN, 

July  6. 

E  have  dashed  about  this  lively  city  a  good  deal 
T  in  jinricshas.     The  distances  between  the  dif- 

ferent objects  of  interest  are  so  great  that  one 
requires  the  assistance  of  coolies  in  order  to  get  over  the 
immense  area  of  ground  within  any  reasonable  time. 
This  is  at  once  the  gayest  and  most  religious  city  in 
Japan.  The  chief  sights  are  the  temples.  One  of  them, 
which  outside  looks  like  a  barracks,  is  decorated  in  the 
interior  with  a  multitude  of  idols.  There  are  a  thousand 
large  ones  over  life-size,  and  the  rest  are  little  fellows. 
I  didn't  count  them  to  verify  this  statement,  but  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  33,383  gods  in  the  building.  It 
must  be  rather  bewildering  to  an  honest  Buddhist  to  find 
out  his  special  favourite  in  order  to  request  an  indul- 
gence. The  figures  are  of  wood,  covered  with  gold,  and 
the  whole  affair  is  dedicated  to  Senjo  Kuwanon,  the  god 
of  a  thousand  hands.  Near  to  this  temple  is  the  Dai- 
7>utzu  (pronounced  Daiboots) — an  enormous  head  and 
shoulders  of  Buddha.  If  there  were  a  body  of  this  idol, 
it  would  be  the  biggest  figure  in  Japan.  It  is  the  largest 
head,  except  the  Sphinx,  I  have  seen.  Sixty-three  feet 
is  said  to  be  the  height,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  over  fifty. 
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A  dancing  party  could  be  held  comfortably  inside  the 
head  if  a  proper  platform  were  erected. 

On  the  way  home  we  crossed  the  fine  Spectacle  Bridge, 
spanning  a  sheet  of  water  in  which  some  beautiful  lotus 
plants  were  growing  and  in  bloom. 

In  the  evening  the  hotel  boy  arranged  for  the  guests  a 
musical  performance,  in  which  ten  singing  and  dancing- 
girls  took  part.  The  etiquette  at  such  entertainments  is 
to  order  chow  for  the  girls.  This  was  done,  and  quite  a 
feast  brought  in.  There  was  lots  of  fermented  beer  made 
from  rice ;  also  cakes,  jellies,  rice,  etc.  There  are  neither 
knives,  forks,  tables  or  chairs  in  the  whole  native  empire, 
so  we  ate  with  chop-sticks  and  squatted  on  the  floor. 
The  girls  were  dressed  in  the  height  of  native  fashion — 
a  silk  dress  of  finest  texture  ;  huge  bustle,  consisting  of 
several  bows  of  silk  ;  a  pipe  and  tobacco  case  hanging  at 
the  belt ;  fine  straw  sandals  ;  powdered  face,  lips  painted 
cherry-red,  eyelids  darkened,  eyebrows  shaved,  neck  pow- 
dered all  but  two  little  triangles  at  the  back  of  the  head 
between  the  ears.  These  are  some  of  the  features  of  a 
fashionable  costume,  but  the  most  remarkable  is  the  hair 
toilet.  A  Japanese  woman  has  her  hair  arranged  about 
once  a  week.  It  is  built  up  by  the  help  of  another  wom- 
an, and  some  sticky,  oily  substance  and  lots  of  pins,  into 
a  fantastic  shape,  which  looks  like  a  number  of  wings. 
She  sleeps  on  a  peculiar  narrow  wooden  pillow,  so  the 
precious  toilet  is  not  disarranged.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  sat  in  the  midst  of  our  party,  which  made  a  sort 
of  family  circle,  and  dispensed  the  dainties  to  the  girls 
and  guests. 

After  a  good  deal  of  courtesying  and  compliments  on 
the  part  of  the  hostess,  to  which  we  replied  at  random, 
but  with  the  greatest  assurance,  out  of  our  stock  of  about 
a  dozen  Japanese  phrases,  the  show  began.  The  music 
was  about  the  same  as  is  found  all  over  Asia  from 
Smyrna  to  Yokohama — a  monotonous  jingle,  and  very 
few  notes,  neither  high  nor  low — just  the  kind  to  send  one 
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A  girl  named  Hakodate  sang  a  native  love-song; 
I  trust  that  I  may  never  hear  Hakodate  sing  any  more. 
However,  we  were  kept  awake  by  the  dancing.  The  girls 
were  really  graceful,  and  the  posturing  was  such  as  would 
outshine  the  tableaux  vivants  of  Europe.  Between  acts,' 
the  dancer  who  sat  beside  me  took  out  from  a  capacious 
pocket  a  mirror  and  powder-box,  and  coolly  powdered  her 
face.  We  had  a  jolly  time  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then, 
amidst  a  shower  of  smiles  and  bows,  said  " Sigkonara" 
and  went  home. 

A  Japanese  gentleman,  when  he  entertains  his  friends 
to  dinner,  always  has  singing  and  dancing-girls  to  en- 
hance the  enjoyment  of  his  guests.  This  custom  is  not 
unlike  the  Roman  style  "  in  the  brave  days  of  old." 

We  have  been  out  to  Lake  Bewa,  a  place  famous  for 
its  scenery,  but,  I  think,  a  good  deal  overrated.  We  went 
in  jinricshas,  passed  through  tea  plantations,  paddy- 
fields,  and  any  number  of  villages.  The  women  at  this 
hot  season  are  all  naked  to  the  waist,  and  appear  to  feel 
quite  comfortable.  The  children  are  quite  nude,  and  as 
thick  as  blackberries.  The  men  are  naked  all  but  a  queer 

little  breech-cloth.  Many 
of  the  men  of  the  lower 
class  are  tattooed.  They 
don't  confine  themselves 
to  simply  covering  an  arm 
with  devices,  as  one  sees 
sometimes  on  a  British 
sailor,  but  cover  their 
whole  body  with  figures 
and  hieroglyphics.  A  fa- 
vourite mode  is  to  repre- 
sent two  trees  which  have 
their  roots  at  a  man's  feet 
and  the  branches  spread 
all  over  the  body.  In  the 
branches  are  birds,  and  occasionally  a  woman's  face  peer- 
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ing  over  a  twig.  The  scowling  face  of  a  demon  is  also 
common.  They  use  both  red  and  blue  ink. 

At  Otzu  (pronounced  Oats),  we  ascended  a  lofty  hill, 
and  enjoyed  a  view  over  Lake  Bewa.  To  my  mind  this 
view  is  flat,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  other  places  seen 
already  in  Japan ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  wrong,  as  every- 
body says  it  is  magnificent,  etc.  About  three  miles  fur- 
ther on,  at  Karasaki,  we  saw  the  famous  pine  tree  trained 
over  the  lake,  and  said  to  be  three  centuries  old.  The 
branches  are  propped  in  every  direction,  which  gives  it 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  great  banyan  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  natives  here  are  mostly  fishermen,  and  sup- 
ply the  epicures  of  Kioto  with  delicious  lake  trout.  They 
catch  the  fish  in  nets,  and  then  preserve  them  alive  in 
baskets  kept  in  the  water,  so  that  at  a  moment's  notice 
a  supply  can  be  sent  off.  We  have  had  them  for  dinner 
at  Maruyama,  and  I  think  they  are  quite  as  fine  as  Cana- 
dian brook  trout.  On  this  Lake  Bewa  day  we  went 
twenty-five  miles  in  'ricshas. 

It  is  a  splendid  way  to  spend  an  afternoon  to  go  around 
the  curio  shops  and  inspect  the  porcelain,  bronzes,  lac- 
quer-ware, and  carvings  in  ivory  and  wood.  I  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  an  odd  sort  of  little  carving  called  a  neitchkee. 
They  are  generally  humorously  conceived,  and  are  used 
by  Japanese  to  fasten  their  tobacco  pouches  in  their  belts. 
Some  neitchkees  are  beautifully  carved  and  very  expen- 
sive. They  represent  such  groups  as  boys  wearing  fero- 
cious-looking masks  and  laughing  behind  them,  or  mon- 
keys pretending  to  fight,  or  frogs  singing,  etc.  Nearly 
every  curio  shop  has  lots  of  these  amusing  ornaments, 
but,  I  regret  to  say,  the  fashion  of  wearing  them  is  going 
out.  In  their  stead,  a  plain  round  piece  of  ivory  is  used. 
Some  of  the  old  lacquer  is  expensive.  A  box  about  a  foot 
square  was  shown  me.  It  had  some  peculiar  virtues,  so 
its  price  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Between 
old  ware  and  new,  there  is  usually  a  vast  difference.  Most 
of  the  latter  is  mere  rubbish,  while  a  good  piece  of  old 
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lacquer  looks  smooth,  bright  and  rich.  I  have,  however, 
seen  new  lacquer  cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  which  are  as  handsome  as  anything  ancient, 
although  not  a  tenth  of  the  price.  The  bronzes  of  Japan 
are  celebrated.  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  them,  but 
was  grievously  disappointed.  The  amount  of  labour  be- 
stowed upon  a  good  piece  of  Nippon  bronze  is  immense ; 
but  in  beauty  and  variety  of  design  and  artistic  finish,  it 
can't  touch  a  piece  of  French  work. 

The  Kioto  temples  of  Nishi  Honganji  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Japan.  The  high  priest  is  always  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  a  relative  of  the  Mikado.  A  few 
days  ago  the  Emperor  stopped  here  and  was  entertained 
for  a  few  hours.  The  interior  of  the  main  temple  is  a 
glittering  mass  of  gold,  the  pillars,  shrines  and  idols  be- 
ing heavily  gilt.  The  place  belongs  to  the  Monto  sect  of 
Buddhists,  which  is  immensely  wealthy.  A  Japanese 
gentleman  informed  me  that  a  short  time  ago  the  govern- 
ment, being  slightly  pinched  in  their  finances,  the  chief 
of  the  Montos  came  forward  and  lent  them  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  Mikado's  advisers  are  disestab- 
lishing the  Buddhist  religion,  and  have  left  most  of  the 
sects  in  a  deplorably  poor  condition,  but  the  Montos  have 
not  been  disturbed.  The  Montos  are  the  only  Buddhists 
I  have  heard  of  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  They 
have  sent  missionaries  to  America  and  Europe  to  convert 
the  heathen  Christians  in  those  countries.  Forty  priests 
have  been  dispatched  to  China  to  gather  Confucians  to 
the  fold.  The  individual  who  has  taken  the  Americans 
in  hand  has.  I  believe,  one  convert,  and  daily  expects 
more. 

One  of  the  outside  trips  here  is  to  drive  to  Kameyama 
and  go  down  the  rapids  of  the  Oigawa  river  in  a  boat. 
We  went,  but  were  disgusted  to  find  that  the  river  was 
so  swollen  by  recent  rains  that  we  could  not  induce  the 
boatmen  to  make  the  trip. 

We,  however,  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of   the  mountain 
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gorge  from  the  top-room  of  a  tea-house,  and  contented 
ourselves  with  abusing  the  boatmen  for  their  faint-heart- 
edness. 

Nine  years  ago,  a  German  baron  was  the  second  Euro- 
pean who  had  ever  entered  the  Mikado's  palace,  and  then 
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he  had  the  very  greatest  difficulty  to  get  in.  Now,  if  an 
application  be  made  through  the  proper  channel,  any  for- 
eigner is  admitted.  We  got  in  and  were  well  repaid  for 
our  trouble.  The  whole  inclosure  is  called  the  Gosho. 
The  long  one-story  wooden  buildings  which  compose  the 
Imperial  palace  are  the  finest  Japanese  houses  I  have 
seen.  Each  room  is  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  slid- 
ing panels ;  there  is,  of  course,  no  glass  used  ;  the  panels 
facing  the  verandah  are  simply  covered  with  white  Jap- 
anese paper,  made  from  wood,  and  having  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  frosted  glass.  On  most  of  the  panels  scenes 
are  painted  by  well-known  artists.  Were  it  not  for  the 
total  ignoring  of  the  art  of  perspective,  the  paintings  would 
probably  rank  high  even  in  the  eyes  of  an  European  art- 
ist. The  reception-rooms,  bed-rooms,  etc.,  are  all  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  wood-work — a  craft  in  which  I  think  the 
Japs  excel  all  others.  One  room  was  shown  us  with  con- 
siderable ceremony  by  the  attendant.  It  is  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  palace.  We  were  only  allowed  to  look 
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in;  our  infidel  feet  must  not  touch  the  sacred  mats. 
Here  the  holy  symbols  of  royalty  were  formerly  kept — 
the  sword,  the  crystal  and  the  looking-glass,  which  are 
now  removed  to  Tokio.  A  small  building  in  the  garden 
is  shown  where  the  Mikados  always  rushed  for  safety  in 
case  of  earthquake.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  shakiest- 
looking  edifice  in  the  whole  inclosure. 

The  most  popular  temple  in  Kioto  is  at  Kiomeedzu.  It 
is  a  beautiful  spot,  shaded  by  grand  old  forest  trees. 
When  we  visited  it  the  interior  was  crowded  with  wor- 
shippers, making  it  look  business-like  and  prosperous. 
The  way  a  Jap  performs  his  religious  duties  is  this :  he 
walks  up  to  a  spot  opposite  the  figure  of  the  god,  rings  a 
bell  three  times  ;  at  the  last  bang  he  thinks  the  god  ap- 
pears and  listens ;  then  the  devotee  throws  a  cash  into  the 
money-box,  drops  on  his  knees,  mutters  some  prayer  for 
about  a  minute,  and  then  gets  up  and  walks  happily  away. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  pictures  presented  by  grate- 
ful Japs.  A  man  who  has  escaped  shipwreck  hangs  up  a 
picture  of  a  storm,  etc.  One  old  idol  named  Benzuri  is 
nearly  worn  to  a  shadow.  In  its  palmy  days  it  doubtless 
had  comely  features,  but  they  have  been  entirely  rubbed 
off.  He  cures  pains.  The  sick  part,  such  as  a  head  or 
leg,  is  rubbed  against  Benzuri,  and  a  cure  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  old  fellow  also  looks  after 
children.  From  his  neck  hang  a  large  number  of  bibs 
and  pinafores,  the  offerings  of  anxious  mothers. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN,  ENTIRELY  NAKED,  BATHE  TOGETHER— OSAKA,  THE  VENICE  OP 
JAPAN— YOKOHAMA,  A  COSMOPOLITAN  CITY— A  TEA  FIRING  GODOWN— THE 
CHINESE,  THE  GRASPING  JEWS  OF  THE  EAST. 

YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN, 

12th  July,  1880. 

NE  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  Japanese  social 
life  is  their  mode  of  bathing.     Men,  women  and 
children,  all  perfectly  naked,  bathe  together  in 
an  enormous  tub  full  of  hot  water. 

The  people  are  fond  of  the  public  bath,  and  the  place 
is  always  well  filled.  Since  the  advent  of  foreigners,  the 
bathing  together  of  the  two  sexes  is  not  indulged  in  so 
much  at  places  like  Kobe  and  Yokohama ;  but  at  country 
towns  it  is  still  the  same  as  ever.  From  Kobe  we  went 
in  jinricshas  up  to  Arima,  a  lovely  little  spot  amongst  the 
mountains.  After  lunching  at  a  temple,  we  strolled  up 
through  the  main  street.  Stopping  at  the  bath,  we 
walked  in  ;  a  wooden  vat  about  ten  feet  square  and 
four  feet  deep  was  sunk  into  the  floor ;  in  it  were  about 
sixteen  people  of  both  sexes.  On  the  floor  around  the 
sides  people  were  standing  unconcernedly  drying  them- 
selves. They  don't  seem  in  the  least  ashamed  of  their 
nakedness,  and,  I  am  told,  laugh  at  Europeans  who  think 
there  is  any  harm  in  it. 

The  water  is  used  at  a  frightful  temperature,  varying 
from  130  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

No  Japanese  could  be  induced,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  to 
take  a  cold  plunge.  We  went  to  another  bath  and  saw 
the  same  thing.  This  is  £he  first  country  in  which  I  have 
observed  this  odd  way  of  living,  but  it  is  really  not  im- 
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moral  or  even  immodest,  because  the  people  are  perfectly 
innocent  in  the  matter.  They  may  well  reply  to  our 
shrugs  with  " Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense" 

We  walked  further  up  the  hill  to  the  source  of  the 
springs  and  had  a  drink.  The  water  is  much  like  soda 
water,  quite  pleasant  to  take.  Arima  is  famous  for  its 
straw  ware,  which  is  exposed  for  sale  in  dozens  of  small 
shops  and  at  very  cheap  prices. 


ARIMA. 

I  wrote  last  from  Kioto.  A  run  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  railway  from  that  city  brought  us  to  Osaka, 
which  is  the  great  centre  of  native  trade  in  Japan.  Here 
tea  and  silk  are  to  be  seen  by  the  cart-load,  and  the 
streets  present  a  busy,  wealthy  appearance.  Canals 
almost  take  the  place  of  streets,  they  are  so  numerous ; 
and  as  every  country  with  any  poetical  aspirations  must 
have  its  Venice,  this  place  is  commonly  styled  "The 
Venice  of  Japan."  For  some  time  past  we  have  been 
travelling  with  Captain  Barton  from  Hong  Kong,  and 
have  enjoyed  ourselves  very  much.  At  Osaka  we  met 
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another  friend,  and  all  together  went  around  to  see  the 
sights.  The  lion  of  the  place  is  the  castle,  a  stronghold 
of  the  old  Shoguns.  It  is  a  fort,  having  gigantic  founda- 
tions of  stone  and  a  double  moat.  The  stones  used  are 
enormous,  and  reminded  us  of  the  massiveness  of  Baal- 
bee.  During  the  civil  war  in  1869  it  held  out  man- 
fully against  its  besiegers ;  but  nowadays,  with  European 
artillery,  forts  seem  to  be  really  of  little  use.  Strange  to 
say,  the  builders  did  not  seem  to  know  about  draw- 
bridges, for  although  the  walls  are  finely  protected  by  a 
deep  moat  the  gates  are  entered  over  a  solid  embank- 
ment. I  suppose  in  olden  times  they  centred  all  their 
strength  to  defend  the  gates,  and  considered  the  rest  of 
the  walls  impregnable. 

After  a  jolly  stay  at  Osaka,  we  came  down  by  rail  to 
Kobe,  there  caught  the  steamer  Tagasaka  Maru,  and 
started  for  Yokohama.  The  next  morning  we  entered  for 
the  first  time  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  now  nothing  but 
water  lies  between  us  and  America.  This  steamer  is  not 
half  so  comfortable  as  the  Tokio  Maru.  After  a  run  of 
thirty-six  hours,  we  entered  the  bay  at  Yokohama.  Here, 
as  at  Shanghai,  there  is  a  bund  or  street  facing  the  sea ; 
fine  buildings  adorn  it,  and  European  enterprise  is  seen 
everywhere. 

In  the  harbour  is  the  American  man-of-war,  the  Ash- 
elot,  which  we  saw  at  Hong  Kong.  It  has  two  masts, 
two  funnels  and  paddle-wheels.  The  way  the  Chinese 
name  it  in  pidgin  English  is  rather  amusing:  "Two  piecee 
bamboo,  two  piecee  puff-puff,  outside  walkee  walkee." 
Yokohama  is  a  fine  city,  with  broad  streets,  and  with 
citizens  from  every  nation  under  the  sun.  It  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  Asia  and  the  New  World.  News- 
papers are  published  in  English,  French,  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  foreigners  here,  as  at  all  other  European 
settlements  in  the  East,  are  a  superior  set  of  men.  They 
have  left  their  native  land  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  fortune,  and  then  returning  to  Rotten  Row,  the  Champs 
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Ely  sees,  the  Unter  den  Linden,  or  Broadway,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  astonish  their  friends  by  driving  a  fine  car- 
riage, and  moving  on  the  upper  crust  of  society.  These 
men  are  keen,  manly,  independent  fellows,  and  having  to 
deal  so  much  with  natives,  soon  acquire  a  masterly  man- 
ner. After  landing  at  Yokohama,  our  first  thought  was 
to  hurry  to  the  office  of  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation 
and  get  the  letters  and  papers  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  us  for  four  months.  I  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive a  large  bundle,  and  spent  the  day  in  reading  up  the 
news.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  important 
events  appear  to  occur  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
when  one  reads  of  them  all  in  one  afternoon. 

The  tea  business  forms  an  important  commercial  feat- 
ure of  Yokohama.  Opposite  to  our  hotel  there  is  a  tea 
firing  godown,  which  is  well  worth  visiting.  The  tea  in 
its  fresh  state,  as  used  by  Japanese,  is  never  seen  in 
America;  in  that  condition  it  would  not  keep  during  the 
Pacific  voyage. 

The  article  intended  for  export  first  passes  through  a 
drying  and  adulterating  process.  In  the  godown  men- 
tioned there  are  probably  two  hundred  native  Japanese 
at  work  under  Chinese  foremen.  Each  employee  has  in 
front  of  him  (or  her;  an  iron  bowl  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  deep.  This  is  situated  over  a 
brick  furnace,  and  is  continually  kept  at  a  high  degree  of 
temperature.  A  few  pounds  of  fresh  tea  leaves,  which 
are  already  rolled  and  prepared  as  far  as  is  necessary  for 
home  consumption,  are  thrown  into  the  bowl  and  kept  by 
the  labourers  constantly  in  motion,  being  turned  over 
and  over  until  perfectly  dry.  Meanwhile,  a  Chinese  fore- 
man walks  up  and  down  the  rows  of  furnaces.  In  his 
hand  he  holds  a  pot  full  of  indigo,  which  he  distributes 
into  the  different  bowls  with  a  long  spoon,  and  thus  gives 
to  the  tea  that  dull  blue  colour  which  is  considered  in- 
dispensable by  the  foreign  merchant.  Some  of  the 
labourers  were  women  with  babies  tied  on  their  backs  in 
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Japanese  fashion,  much  after  the  manner  of  an  Indian 
squaw  with  her  papoose.  The  working  hours  are  hard, 
from  six  a.m.  till  six  p.m. 

The  Chinese  have  a  quarter  of  the  town  to  themselves. 
They  are  a  differenj)  race  altogether  from  the  Japs;  the 
latter  are  impulsive  and  extravagant ;  naturally,  gentle- 
men ;  polite  to  foreigners ;  eager  to  grasp  the  latest  Euro- 
pean ideas ;  but,  on  the  whole,  rather  unreliable  in  matters 
of  business.  The  Chinese  character  presents  a  different 
picture, — they  are  cold-blooded;  economical  to  meanness; 
boorish,  if  not  actually  hostile,  to  foreigners  ;  have  a  pro- 
found admiration  for  their  own  antediluvian  institutions, 
and  an  equally  profound  contempt  for  the  ideas  of 
"  foreign  devils."  In  justice,  however,  to  John  Chinaman, 
I  must  say  he  has  the  reputation  amongst  European 
merchants  of  being  a  thorough  and  reliable  man  of  busi- 
ness. He  is  the  grasping,  far-seeing  Jew  of  the  East,  and 
can  make  a  fortune  where  an  Englishman  or  a  Japanese 
would  starve.  Knowing  the  actual  truth  of  the  old  saw, 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  he  acts  up  to  it  and  fulfils 
his  engagements  to  the  letter.  The  shroffs,  or  tellers  of 
the  banks,  in  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Yokohama  are 
all  Chinamen.  They  are  proud  of  their  national  costume, 
and  do  not,  like  the  Japs,  adopt  the  European  dress. 
There  are  dozens  of  exchange-banks  here,  chiefly  patron- 
ized by  sailors.  They  are  all  kept  by  yellow-faced  Celes- 
tials, who  sit  behind  their  counters  and  seem  to  be  always 
calculating  on  their  sorobans.  They  don't  use  figures  in 
their  arithmetic,  but  do  their  addition,  subtraction,  etc., 
on  a  soroban,  or  counting-machine.  These  machines  look 
very  stupid,  but  are  used  at  all  the  banks,  and  by  the 
Japanese  also. 

The  Chinese  here  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their  Em- 
peror. We  went  over  last  night  to  see  the  illumination. 
Several  streets  were  ablaze  with  lanterns  all  adorned 
with  dragons,  the  national  emblem. 

Many  of  the  lanterns  were  ingeniously  constructed  ; 
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moving  figures  were  kept  going  by  a  little  fan  at  the  top  ; 
groups  representing  a  public  execution,  a  boat  at  sea,  a 
dog-tight,  a  dragon  chasing  a  horse,  a  company  of  soldiers, 
etc.,  could  all  be  seen  on  different  lanterns.  The  temple 
was  the  centre  of  attraction ;  in  it  were  more  lanterns 
and  more  devices.  As  a  rule,  the  Japs  hate  the  Chinese  ; 
but  they  turned  out  gayly  in  large  crowds  to  see  the  fun. 
Many  of  the  Celestials  here  are  immensely  wealthy.  I 
am  informed  that,  although  paragons  of  meanness,  they 
are  cool  and  daring  speculators,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
handling  enormous  transactions.  They  will  risk  ever}7' 
cash  they  possess,  and  look  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  JAPAN. 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  TOMBS  OF  THE  SHOGUNS—  FINEST  IN  EXISTENCE  EXCEPT 
TAJ  MAHAL — LARGE  BEARS— PUBLIC  WRESTLERS — LIKE  THE  GLADIATORS  OF 
THE  COLOSSEUM— A  MUSCULAR  CHRISTIAN. 

TOKIO,  JAPAN, 

July,  1880. 

,  the  capital  of  Japan,  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous  city  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  eighteen  miles  from  Yokohama, 
and  is  reached  from  the  latter  place  by  rail  in  fifty-five 
minutes. 

We  have  spent  two  weeks  at  Tokio,  and  have  well  en- 
joyed seeing  its  temples,  its  people,  and  its  amusements. 
The  shrines  and  tombs  of  Shiba  are  amongst  the  chief 
attractions;  here,  amidst  avenues  of  grand  old  cryptome- 
rias  and  in  regal  magnificence,  lie  the  bones  of  six  of  the 
Shoguns  of  Japan.  The  Shoguns  (or  Tycoons)  made  up 
for  their  defective  title  to  sovereignty  by  their  princely 
style  of  living  and  the  gorgeous  extravagance  of  their 
tombs  ;  each  tomb  consists  of  outer  and  inner  courts,  a 
shrine  or  temple,  and  another  inclosure  behind  containing 
the  monumental  bronze  urn  ;  the  courts  are  pebbled,  and 
surrounded  by  buildings  ornamented  with  elaborate 
carvings  of  dragons  and  birds,  demons  and  deities.  The 
shrine  is,  in  each  case,  a  building  of  about  forty  feet 
square,  built  in  the  usual  style  of  a  Buddhist  temple, 
with  overhanging  carved  roofs,  and  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps ;  at  the  entrance,  the  pilgrims  kneel  and 
pray  to  the  shades  of  their  deified  rulers.  The  interior, 
to  which  we  were  admitted  by  a  bonze  with  a  shaven 
pate,  is  a  fine  sample  of  Oriental  splendour ;  the  ceilings 
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pillars,  panels  and  altar  are  a  glittering  mass  of  polished 
lacquer,  quaint  carvings  and  solid  gold.  We  of  course 
had  to  take  off  our  shoes  before  entering.  Behind  the 
temple,  in  a  raised  stone  inclosure,  is  a  graceful  bronze 
cinerary  urn,  about  ten  feet  high,  containing  the  ashes  of 
a  Shogun.  In  the  courts  in  front  of  the  shrine  are  long 
rows  of  lanterns  of  stone  or  bronze,  the  gilts  of  daimios, 
or  noblemen,  to  the  Shogun ;  each  lantern  is  a  work  of 
art  in  itself,  the  bronze  ones  especially  ;  they  stand  about 
eight  feet  high,  are  delicately  carved  and  ornamented  in 
gold,  and  with  Japanese  characters. 

All  the  tombs  are  kept  in  perfect  repair,  thus  affording 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  neglected  shrines  of  China. 

We  have  also  visited  Uyeno,  where  six  more  semi- 
emperors  lie  buried  ;  it  is  much  like  Shiba,  only  the  park 
surrounding  it  is  grander. 

The  finest  tomb — in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  building— 
I  have  ever  seen  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  at  Agra,  erected  over 
the  grave  of  an  Indian  princess  ;  but  I  must  give  the 
second  place  to  the  tombs  of  the  Japanese  Shoguns.  Any 
one  of  them  is  more  artistic  and  beautiful  than  the  Dome 
of  the  Invalides,  or  the  cumbrous  piles  of  Cheops  or 
Chefren. 

In  the  Shiba  grounds  there  is  a  museum  devoted  to 
showing  the  silk,  tea,  mineral  and  other  resources  of  the 
empire.  Behind  the  building  is  a  permanent  exhibition 
of  wild  beasts ;  it  is  small,  but  select,  consisting  of  four 
bears  and  two  eagles — one  of  the  bruins  is  a  monster 
gray  grizzly  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  Zoolog- 
ical gardens  of  London  and  Amsterdam,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  there  isn't  a  bear  to 
touch  this  grizzly  in  point  of  size ;  it  is  over  four  feet 
high  at  the  shoulders,  when  on  all-fours. 

Public  wrestling  is  a  favourite  amusement  in  Japan, 
and  a  time-honoured  institution.  Just  now,  there  is  a 
band  of  famous  wrestlers  giving  exhibitions  of  their  skill 
at  Tokio ;  I  have  seen  them  twice ;  the  last  time  it  was 
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quite  exciting.  The  performance  takes  place  in  a  largf. 
temporary  building  in  shape  like  a  circus  tent,  but  made 
of  bamboo  and  straw  ;  when  we  entered,  it  was  crowded 
with  enthusiastic  spectators.  In  the  centre  was  the  ring, 
about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  raised  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground  ;  the  reserved  seats  consisted  of  a  gallery 
running  around  the  inclosure,  in  which  any  one  inclined 
to  squander  six  cents  was  entitled  to  squat;  about  twenty 
wrestlers  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring  facing  each 
other.  The  Japanese,  as  a  rule,  are  not  tall,  but  these 
athletes  were  picked  men,  many  of  them  were  over  six 
feet,  and  the  majority  were  at  least  5  feet  10  inches  in 
height.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  eating  rice 
and  fish,  the  ordinary  food  of  their  countrymen,  but  are 
fed  with  meat  to  give  them  greater  strength. 

I  remember,  when  at  Rome,  seeing  at  the  Lateral!  a 
splendid  large  mosaic,  which  had  been  found  during  the 
excavations  of  the  baths  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla  ;  the 
mosaic  consists  of  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  Roman 
gladiators,  who  had  become  famous  as  prize-fighters  in 
the  Colosseum;  their  faces  had  much  of  the  brute  and 
little  of  humanity  in  their  expression — retreating  fore- 
heads and  ears  well  forward. 

The  heads  of  several  of  the  Japanese  wrestlers  re- 
minded me  strongly  of  •  those  in  the  mosaic.  When  one 
of  the  wrestlers  enters  the  ring,  he  places  himself  in  a 
position  as  if  he  were  going  to  do  the  spread-eagle  on 
skates;  he  then  lifts  his  right  leg  as  high  as  he  can,  and 
brings  his  foot  down  on  the  ground  with  a  terrific  thump; 
ditto  with  the  left.  After  eyeing  his  opponent,  who  has 
gone  through  the  same  pantomime  opposite  to  him,  he 
gets  up  and  swaggers  to  the  side,  takes  a  small  drink  of 
water  and  a  pinch  of  rice — the  latter  he  spreads  on  the 
earth  as  an  offering  to  the  Goddess  of  Fortune.  Both  men, 
who  are  naked  all  but  a  breech  cloth,  now  approach  each 
other  and  squat  on  their  toes  vis-a-vis ;  first,  one  places 
both  his  hands  on  the  ground,  then  the  other  follows  suit, 
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and  there  they  are  on  all-fours,  glowering  at  each  other 
like  mad  dogs;  in  a  couple  of  seconds  they  spring  at  each 
other,  and  the  battle  commences.  The  first  one  who  is 
thrown  or  is  shoved  beyond  the  straw  ledge  of  the  ring 
loses  the  round.  They  are  thick,  heavy  fellows,  and  not 
at  all  delicate  in  their  movements  ;  for  instance,  one 
fellow  lifted  his  opponent  (who  must  have  weighed  180 
Ibs.)  bodily,  and  threw  him  clear  out  of  the  ring,  knock- 
ing over  the  referee  and  spoiling  his  dainty  clothing. 
After  the  twenty  had  each  had  a  contest,  a  drum  was 
sounded,  and  all  the  fighting  men  formed  in  Indian  file, 
and  marched  out  amidst  applause  of  the  people. 

Now  great  preparations  were  made;  the  ring  was  raked  , 
music  was  played,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  made  a 
speech.  A  battle  was  about  to  take  place  between  two  cele- 
brated champions.  Amidst  the  clash  of  music  a  new  com- 
pany of  wrestlers  approached  the  arena,  led  by  two  enor- 
mously big  men;  all  entered  the  ring  and  performed  a  sort 
of  pugilistic  dance.  Then  the  two  prize  animals  were  left 
alone,  and  after  thumping  feet  and  propitiating  the  god- 
dess, they  went  for  each  other  ;  they  fought,  and  pulled, 
and  struggled  for  about  five  minutes.  Time  was  up,  but 
no  fall  had  occurred.  The  referee  approached,  observed 
the  exact  attitude  of  the  contestants,  and  separated  them. 
These  men  were  swells  in  their  way  ;  each  had  a  servant 
to  fix  his  hair  and  sponge  him  down  ;  twominutes'  rest,  and 
they  entered  the  ring  again.  The  referee  tiarefully  placed 
them  in  the  identical  attitude  they  left  off  at,  called  out 
"Hai!"  and  they  went  at  it  again;  three  desperate  rounds 
were  fought,  but  no  fall.  The  men  were  huge  specimens. 
When  free  from  each  other,  they  would  dance  around  the 
ring,  and  then  rush  together  with  arms  apart  ready  to 
clinch  ;  their  chests  would  collide  with  a  thud  which 
shook  the  building,  and  they  were  roaring  all  the  time 
like  wild  beasts.  After  all  the  fighting,  neither  of  the 
champions  could  down  his  opponent.  Other  tussles  fol- 
lowed, which  resulted  in  blood  flowing,  black  eyes  and 
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bad  falls ;  but  the  finale  was  the  best  part  of  the  show. 
The  whole  crowd  of  athletes  entered  the  arena  and 
formed  into  two  opposing  parties.  One  fellow  dashed 
into  the  ring,  and  was  met  by  one  of  the  opposite  side. 
Several  of  each  party  were  eagerly  waiting  to  attack 
whoever  should  be  the  victor.  In  an  instant  after  a 
man  was  vanquished,  one  of  his  side  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let and  rushed  upon  the  conqueror.  It  was  exciting. 
The  men  were  in  earnest,  and  fought  desperately.  Some- 
times a  big  fellow  would  demolish  five  or  six  enemies, 
and  at  last,  exhausted,  give  under  to  a  fresh  man.  The 
spectators  stood  up  intensely  excited,  and  cheered  the 
fighters  lustily.  At  last  one  brawny  giant  stood  alone 
and  defiant  in  the  ring  ;  he  was  the  victor.  The  referee, 
with  much  deference,  gave  him  an  illuminated  card  on  a 
lacquered  salver  in  token  of  his  prowess.  Some  Japanese 
ladies  were  present  in  specially  reserved  seats.  The 
champion  approached  them,  card  in  hand,  in  true  colos- 
seum  style,  and  bowed  low  to  his  fair  patronesses.  They 
in  turn  smiled  graciously  on  the  gladiator,  and  he  was  a 
proud  man. 

Not  long  ago,  a  Church-of-England  missionary,  of  the 
muscular  Christian  stamp,  was  present  at  a  wrestler's 
contest;  he  had  been  a  renowned  English  athlete,  and 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  a  bout  with  the 
Japanese  champion ;  I  am  told  the  struggle  was  a  fierce 
one  ;  the  Englishman  was  large  and  powerful,  but  hadn't 
half  the  animal  strength  of  his  professional  antagonist ; 
the  Jap  was  confident,  and  had  the  honour  of  his 
people  to  sustain ;  but  he  had  to  succumb  finally  to  a 
scientific  Devonshire  grip  and  throw,  The  fickle  people 
hooted  their  champion, 
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ANNUAL  HOLIDAY  FOR  HADES —SIGHTS  OP  TOKIO— CANADA  AS  A  MODEL- 
FESTIVAL  NIGHT— SINGING  GRASSHOPPERS— THE  MIKADO  AND  HIS  EM- 
PRESS—PUBLIC RECEPTION— SCENES, 

TOKIO,  JAPAN, 

July,  1880. 

tHE  inmates  of  Hell  have  three  days'  holiday  per  an- 
num, according  to  the  Japanese  belief.  The  super- 
stition is,  that  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  July 
in  each  year  the  cover  of  Hades  is  lifted  off  and  the 
spirits  revisit  the  scenes  of  life.  The  visit  is  made 
as  agreeable  as  possible.  The  master  of  each  house 
has  lanterns  lighted,  and  welcomes  his  shadowy  guests. 
Rice,  eggs,  tea  and  hot  saki  are  spread  out  as  a  feast. 
On  the  third  day  farewells  are  said,  and  the  feasting  is 
at  an  end.  This  must  be  done  before  sunset,  as  the  lid 
is  put  down  sharp  on  time,  and  late  spirits  have  to  wan- 
der about  in  space  the  whole  ensuing  year.  The  Japan- 
ese think  hell  is  a  huge  pot  of  boiling  water.  We  were 
in  Tokio  during  the  three  days'  holiday.  It  was  a  gay 
time.  The  people  sympathize  with  the  spirits,  and  each 
night  held  bazaars  and  joyous  festivals  on  the  principal 
streets. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  things  to  see  at  Tokio 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  proper  description  of  them 
in  one  letter,  or  even  in  a  dozen  letters. 

There  is  the  popular  Temple  of  Asaksa,  dedicated  to 
Kuwanon,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  and  always  crowded 
with  worshippers — having  also  wax-works  which  rival 
Madame  Tussaud's  in  their  realistic  groups. 

There  are  the  picturesque  ponds  of  J£a.me  Jdo?  stocked. 
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with  enormous  goldfish,  some  of  them  over  two  feet  in 
length. 

There  is  the  Temple  of  Sengakugi,  containing  in  its 
grounds  the  graves  of  the  ever-famous  heroes,  the 
"Forty-seven  Ronins." 

There  is  the  shrine  of  Sho  Kon  Sha,  erected  upon  a 
beautiful  and  lofty  site,  and  boasting  of  the  two  finest 
bronze  lanterns  in  Japan. 

There  is  Nihon  Bashi,  the  bridge  from  which  all  dis- 
tances in  the  empire  are  measured. 

There  is  the  Tori,  the  main  street  of  the  city,  built  up 
since  the  great  fire  in  1873,  ninety  feet  wide,  lined  with 
trees  and  fine  buildings,  and,  altogether,  a  magnificent 
boulevard. 

There  is  the  famous,  or  rather  notorious,  fish-market, 
dirtier  than  Billingsgate,  where  cuttle-fish,  crabs,  eels,  and 
all  sorts  of  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  are  sold  alive  and 
kicking. 

There  is  the  Scientific  Museum,  a  place  well  worth  a 
visit.  In  it  the  very  latest  European  and  American  ideas 
on  chemistry,  hydrostatics,  engineering,  etc.,  are  exempli- 
fied by  books,  plans  and  models,  so  that  every  Japanese 
can  with  facility  acquaint  himself  with  the  most  advanced 
scientific  lore.  In  the  school  department,  I  noticed  that 
Canada  was  the  model.  Photographs  of  Toronto  Univer- 
sity and  some  of  our  Colleges  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  a 
complete  model  Canadian  school-room  was  on  exhibition. 
The  idea  was  got  from  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia. 

During  any  festival  season,  it  is  a  pleasant  mode  of 
spending  the  evening  to  walk  along  the  principal  streets 
of  the  capital.  On  such  occasions  the  main  thorough- 
fares are  turned  into  a  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  almost  every 
imaginable  article,  but  chiefiy  things  to  amuse  the  peo- 
ple. We  strolled  for  a  couple  of  "hours  through  the  scene 
a  few  nights  ago.  The  streets  were  filled  with  temporary 
booths,  brightly  lighted  with  torches.  Men,  women  and 
ohjklren  ca,me  ir^  shoals  to  see  the  fun.  Toy 
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seemed  to  be  the  chief  attraction,  but  we  were  mostly  in- 
terested in  the  goldfish,  the  dwarf  trees,  white  mice,  and 
singing  locusts.  Goldfish  are  favourite  pets  of  the  Jap- 
anese, especially  those  with  three  tails,  which  are  quite 
common  (I  refer  to  the  fish).  Some  dealers  had  as  many 
as  a  dozen  tubs  filled  with  different  sizes  and  qualities  of 
the  finny  tribe.  A  customer  selects  from  a  tub  what  he 
wants,  and  in  an  instant  the  exact  ones  picked  out  are 
ladled  up  into  a  small  basin.  I  saw  two  fine  goldfish 
sold  for  three  tempos,  about  a  penny. 

The  dwarf  trees  are  really  curiosities.  The  Chinese 
are  famous  for  their  cunning  .in  training  and  torturing 
trees  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  but  I  believe  they  are  sur- 
passed by  the  Japs.  The  favourite  subjects  for  experi- 
menting upon  are  pines  and  cedars.  Lots  of  them  were 
on  sale,  and  appeared  to  get  a  fair  share  of  patronage.  A 
pine  may  be  so  thoroughly  dwarfed  that,  though  old  and 
gnarled,  and  planted  in  a  tiny  pot  of  earth,  it  can  be  ap- 
propriate^ used  as  a  button-hole  ornament. 

Several  men  devoted  their  energies  entirely  to  the  sale 
of  white  mice.  A  good  pair  of  performing  ones  could  be 
bought  for  hatchi  sen  (eight  cents). 

But  the  greatest  oddities  of  all  the  merchandise  offered 
for  sale  in  the  gay  torch-lit  bazaar  were  the  singing 
locusts,  or  grasshoppers. 

There  were  about  half  a  dozen  different  grasshopper 
merchants,  and  the  vigorous  chirping  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  was  almost  deafening.  I  knew  of  the 
costly  fighting  grasshoppers  of  China,  but  never  saw 
them  valued  for  singing  till  I  came  to  Japan.  They  are 
kept  in  small  delicate  wooden  cages,  and  are  fed  like  a 
tame  bird.  The  average  songster  has  a  body  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.  I  priced  one  which  was  buzzing 
like  a  sawmill — it  was  ten  cents,  cage  and  all.  The 
scene  on  this  festival  night  was  characteristic  of  Japan. 
The  crowd  was  light-hearted,  laughing  and  polite  ;  old 
people  were  buying  toys,  mice  and  grasshoppers,  and  en- 
joying it  all  as  much  as  if  they  were  babies. 
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It  was  like  carnival  night  at  Rome,  only  more  primi- 
tive and  innocent. 

We  have  seen  the  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  and  the  Em- 
press ;  it  was  at  a  public  reception,  at  the  railway  station, 
on  the  23rd  July.  The  present  Mikado,  whose  name  is 
Tenno  Mutsu  Hito,  and  under  whose  regime  such  aston- 
ishing changes  have  taken  place,  has  just  completed  a 
royal  progress  throughout  his  empire.  He  was  expected 
to  arrive  at  the  Tokio  railway  station  at  ]0  a.m.,  and  at 
that  hour  all  the  approaches  to  the  station  were  packed 
with  a  crowd  of  people  anxious  to  see  their  sovereign, 
whom  all  the  traditions  of  their  nation  had  taught  them 
was  a  son  of  the  gods — a  supernatural  being. 

Accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Imperial 
diplomatic  body,  our  jinricshas  dashed  through  the 
crowd,  and  we  were  enabled  to  get  an  excellent  position 
inside  the  station,  and  there,  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  special  royal  train.  A  large 
number  of  daimios  and  ministers  of  state  were  in  attend- 
ance. Some  of  their  costumes  were  amusing.  They  all 
wish  to  imitate  Europeans,  and  to  this  end  have  quite 
abandoned  their  really  handsome  native  dress. 

Several  wore  dress  coats,  many  sizes  too  large  for 
them,  and  trousers  three  or  four  inches  too  short.  Their 
tile  hats  were  of  the  French  style  of  the  last  century — low, 
large,  and  with  a  tremendous  curve  of  the  brim.  The 
Japanese  are,  almost  without  exception,  bow-legged  ; 
this  is  caused  by  their  habit  of  squatting,  instead  of  sit- 
ting on  chairs,  but  is  not  noticeable  when  the  loose 
national  costume  is  worn.  They  imagined,  doubtless, 
that  they  were  got  up  cap-ti-pie  in  lateso  European  style  ; 
but  they  simply  looked  ridiculous  with  their  short,  tight 
trousers,  bandy  legs,  and  antiquated  hats.  Some  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  however,  who  had  been  in  Europe, 
were  dressed  in  excellent  taste. 

The  soldiers  who  formed  a  guard  looked  well;  they 
were  accoutred  in  a  uniform  which  combines  the  best 
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features  of  those  worn  by  the  German  and  French  infan- 
try. At  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  Empress  arrived  in  a 
state  carriage.  She  was  attended  by  several  maids  of 
honour,  and  was  received  by  some  princes  of  the  blood. 
The  costume  of  the  Empress  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of 
being  Japanese.  It  was  not  an  imitation  of  Western 
ideas,  but  unfortunately  it  wasn't  a  tithe  so  becoming  as 
the  dress  of  an  ordinary  Japanese  peasant  girl.  Plain 
red  and  green  silk  were  the  sole  materials  used,  and  they 
looked  ugly.  The  Empress  is  short,  has  a  pale  face,  but 
quite  of  the  Mongolian  type.  Her  Majesty  is  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  being  a  year  older  than  the  Mikado, 
and  has  the  orthodox  expressionless  face  of  Japanese 
royalty. 

At  half  after  twelve,  the  train  arrived  with  the  Em- 
peror. The  Empress,  with  her  maids,  took  up  a  position 
to  welcome  her  husband.  Daimios,  soldiers  and  guards 
were  all  on  the  qui  vive,  and  standing  in  each  other's 
way.  Amidst  a  nourish  of  trumpets  from  the  band,  the 
great  man  alighted  from  the  train,  and  walked  towards 
us ;  when  he  reached  his  wife,  he  did  not  even  look  at 
her,  but,  with  Eastern  stoicism,  raised  his  hat  slightly  and 
passed  on.  The  Mikado  dresses  like  a  French  field- 
marshal,  and  makes  rather  a  fine  appearance — that  is, 
finer  than  I  was  led  to  expect.  His  Majesty  is  above 
medium  height,  has  a  slight  figure,  and  an  awkward,  stiff 
gait.  The  awkwardness  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he 
has  just  recently  emerged  from  a  life  more  exclusive  than 
that  of  a  pr  soner,  and,  doubtless,  feels  nervous  in  the 
presence  of  a  multitude.  His  face  is  rather  too  long  and 
thin  to  be  a  typical  Japanese  one. 

A  throng  of  princes  and  retainers  hung  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Mikado ;  but  the  poor  little  Empress  followed 
alone,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  taken  much  notice  of. 

The  Emperor  drove  away  in  a  fine  European  carriage 
drawn  by  four  dashing  bays.  The  Empress  followed  in 
a  more  modest  turnout. 
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The  Empress  has  no  child  to  inherit  the  throne,  but 
the  heir  presumptive  is  an  infant  son  of  one  of  the  Em- 
peror's concubines.  The  Mikado  lives  at  the  Shiro,  the 
home  of  the  kingly  old  Shoguns.  The  Shiro  is  an  im- 
mense property  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls  and  two  wide  moats,  and  for  many  gener- 
ations was  the  feudal  stronghold  of  the  great  Tycoon. 
Since  the  latter's  downfall,  the  Mikado  has  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  Shiro,  and  is  about  to  build  a  magnificent 
palace  there.  The  moat  is  just  now  a  beautiful  sight. 
It  is  filled  with  lotus  plants  in  full  bloom  ;  the  grace- 
ful leaves  and  the  stately  blossoms  are  seen  in  rare  per- 
fection. 
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YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN, 

August,  1880. 

VERY  traveller  in  Japan,  who  has  any  regard  for  his 
reputation,  takes  a  trip  to  Hakone  and  Miyanosh- 
ita,  in  the  mountains  ;  so  we  went.  The  distance 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Yokohama,  and  is  accomplished 
by  three  different  modes  of  conveyance — carriage,  jinric- 
sha,  and  cango. 

For  the  first  thirty-five  miles,  to  Odawara,  we  took  a 
Nippon  bashi,  or  Japanese  carriage.  It  is  ever  so  much 
cheaper  than  one  of  Cobbs'  swell  English  drags,  and  an- 
swers the  same  purpose.  To  be  sure,  the  native  horses 
were  simply  bags  of  bones,  and  the  harness  consisted 
chiefly  of  clothes-line,  which  snapped  every  once  in  a 
while ;  but  that  doesn't  make  much  difference  if  one  is 
not  in  a  hurry.  The  road  lies  along  the  Tokaido,  the 
most  famous  highway  in  Japan,  and  abounds  with  lively 
and  interesting  scenes  the  whole  way.  The  gently-un- 
dulating land,  the  rich  green  vegetation,  and  the  hedges 
of  tea  plant,  resembling  privet,  all  reminded  me  of  simi- 
lar scenes  in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  The  day 
was  hot,  and  the  Adam-and-Eve  style  of  costume  pre- 
vailed. Houses  and  shops,  all  open  to  the  street;  line  both 
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sides  of  the  road,  almost  without  intermission — an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  people.  A 
good  deal  of  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  mapping  out  the 
heads  of  the  children.  The  hair  on  a  youngster's  head  is 
shaved  off  by  a  fond  parent  with  a  view  to  a  humorous 
or  picturesque  effect.  Sometimes  all  is  shaved  except  two 
small  tufts  which  hang  over  the  ears  ;  again,  a  tiny  patch, 
an  inch  square,  is  left  just  above  the  forehead.  The  most 
common  mode,  however,  is  to  scrape  out  furrows,  so  that 
what  hair  remains  looks  like  a  well-kept  paddy-field. 

I  have  bought  some  photographs  of  Japanese  children, 
and  they  look  very  comical,  with  their  moon-shaped  eyes, 
laughing  mouths,  and  garden-plot  heads.  It  seems  to  be 
natural  in  Japan  to  develop  the  humorous  side  of  every- 
thing. The  images  of  the  gods  themselves  are  carved 
with  a  decided  sense  of  the  grotesque.  The  brightly- 
painted  pictures  of  battles  and  tragedies,  which  are  for 
sale  in  almost  every  shop,  can't  be  looked  at  without  a 
smile. 

Even  the  animals  seem  to  partake  of  the  universal  ten- 
dency to  oddness.  There  are  fish  with  three  tails,  cats 
with  no  tails,  and  chickens  with  feathers  turned  the 
wrong  way. 

The  people  write  in  perpendicular  lines,  and  read  from 
right  to  left,  like  the  Chinese. 

The  Japanese  women  have  a  peculiar  custom  of  dyeing 
their  teeth  as  black  as  ebony.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
the  dyeing  is  done  immediately  after  marriage  ;  in  the 
Satsuma  country,  to  the  south,  I  believe  it  is  not  done 
till  the  birth  of  the  first  child — at  any  rate,  it  is  a  hideous 
fashion,  and  repulsive  to  an  European. 

At  Odawara,  we  hired  jinricshas  aud  coolies,  and  used 
them  over  the  rough  road  to  San  My  Bashi.  From  the 
latter  place,  it  is  a  beautiful  seven-mile  mountain  climb  to 
Miyanoshita.  Old  ladies  and  lazy  tourists  used  the  cango, 
a  sort  of  bamboo  sedan  chair,  for  the  mountain  paths,  but 
we  hired  a  boy  to  guide  us  and  carry  our  luggage.  Miya- 
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noshita  is  the  Saratoga  of  Japan ;  thither  the  Yokoham- 
ites  flock  in  the  summer,  and  enjoy  pure  mountain  air 
and  hot  spring  baths.  The  Fujia  Hotel,  kept  by  a  native, 
hangs  on  the  brink  of  a  wild  gorge,  and  must  be  a  de- 
lightful spot  to  spend  a  week  or  so  at  in  fine  weather. 
However,  during  our  three  days'  stay,  rain  fell  almost 
incessantly,  so  we  couldn't  appreciate  the  full  beauty 
of  the  place. 

We  amused  ourselves  with  playing  Go,  and  with  hold- 
ing several  levees  of  women  and  girls,  who  were  offering 
the  famous  inlaid  woods  for  sale. 

The  game  of  Go  is  Japanese.  Go  is  the  Japanese  word 
for  five,  and  the  object  in  play  is  simply  to  get  five  in  a 
row.  It  is  played  on  a  board  with  324  squares,  some- 
what resembling  a  chess  table.  The  natives  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  game,  and  a  Go  ban,  or  Go  board,  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  house.  I  have  played  a  good 
deal  with  natives  at  different  places  in  Japan,  and  find 
there  is  lots  of  room  for  skill  and  judgment. 

Under  the  name  of  Go  bang,  the  game  was  introduced 
into  Canada  from  Japan,  I  believe  by  Lord  Dufferin. 

The  inlaid  woods  of  Miyanoshita  are  celebrated.  Cabi- 
nets, boxes,  etc.,  are  made  here  with  a  skill  and  beauty  of 
workmanship  that  I  have  never  seen  rivalled  in  wood. 

For  a  yen,  or  Jap  dollar,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of 
discount,  is  only  worth  72  cents  in  silver,  one  may  buy  a 
good  specimen. 

There  are  a  number  of  baths  in  the  hotel,  kept  con- 
stantly full  of  fresh  hot  water,  which  bubbles  up  from 
boiling  springs  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  awa}T,  and  is 
conducted  to  the  hotel  in  bamboo  pipes.  The  Japanese 
always  bathe  in  hot  water,  even  where  they  have  to 
heat  it  artificially,  and  at  considerable  trouble.  I  found 
the  baths  pleasant  to  take,  but  very  enervating  in  their 
effects. 

We  stayed  three  days  at  Miyanoshita;  met  some  pleasant 
people  ;  between  showers  walked  over  to  Kanga,  a  village 
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charmingly  situated,  and  made  frequent  excursions  to  the 
pretty  water-fall  in  the  gorge,  near  the  hotel. 

We  then  left,  and  walked  over  to  Ashinoyu,  a  place  a 
thousand  feet  higher  than  Miyanoshita.  This  place  con- 
tains several  springs  of  hot  sulphur  water,  and  is  greatly 
resorted  to  by  the  Japanese,  as  the  waters  are  believed  to 
contain  powerful  medicinal  qualities.  The  hotel  we  put 
up  at  was  crowded  with  natives.  I  never  was  in  a  place 
before  (not  even  Arima)  where  so  little  regard  was  paid 
to  modesty,  that  is,  modesty  according  to  European  ideas. 
In  the  numerous  and  commodious  baths,  men  and  women, 
girls  and  boys  walked  around  entirely  nude,  and  in  that 
airy  costume  strolled  carelessly  through  the  corridors. 
Two  small  rooms  adjoining  the  public  bath  are  set  apart 
for  foreigners.  I  was  conducted  to  one  of  them,  and 
passed  through  a  bevy  of  bathers,  who  stared  at  me  with 
great  curiosity,  as  if  I  were  some  extraordinary  being 
dropped  from  the  clouds.  We  spent  the  evening  playing 
Go  with  two  Japanese  gentlemen. 

The  next  morning  we  walked  further  up  the  mountain, 
to  see  the  source  of  the  sulphur  springs.  The  natives  call 
the  place  "  Little  Hell,"  and  it  certainly  is  a  most  uncom- 
fortable-looking spot.  In  every  direction  are  piles  of 
fresh  sulphur,  and  out  of  countless  fissures  in  the  ground 
steam  and  gases  hiss  forth.  The  whole  of  Japan  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  where  we  stood  was,  doubtless,  over 
half-slumbering  fires  not  many  feet  below  us.  The  place 
reminded  me  slightly  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  but  if 
the  Japs  call  Ashinoyu  "  Little  Hell,"  I  don't  know  what 
they  would  call  the  monster  of  Naples.  We  walked  over 
the  mountain-paths  to  Hakone,  another  favourite  resort 
of  Europeans.  The  chief  beauty  of  the  place  is  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  charming  lake,  and  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  Fujiyama,  the  Olympus  of  Japan. 
At  night,  as  we  sat  upon  the  balcony  of  the  tea-house 
overlooking  the  lake,  a  beautiful  scene  lay  before  us.  The 
moon,  nearly  full,  shone  in  an  unclouded  sky,  casting 
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shadows  of  trees  and  mountains  into  the  clear,  deep 
water ;  the  long,  narrow  lake,  with  its  rugged  banks  of 
lofty  mountains,  looked  as  bright  and  pure  as  a  Shintoo 
mirror;  overtopping  all  in  its  mighty  grandeur  stood 
out  the  shapely  cone  of  Fuji — dark  and  lowering,  but  the 
picture  of  grace  and  symmetry.  The  peaceful  ness  and 
grandeur  of  the  picture  were  impressive. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  early  and  walked  twelve 
miles  to  Odawara  before  tiffin.  We  were  anxious  to  get 
to  Eiioshima  that  night,  so,  in  hiring  jinricshas,  I  spe- 
cially bargained  for  die  job  sto  (strong  men).  Sure 
enough,  they  did  give  us  stout  fellows,  regular  athletes, 
and  no  mean  rivals  of  the  Tokio  wrestlers.  We  fairly  flew 
along  the  Tokaido,  cBfching  past  'ricshas  and  carriages 
without  the  slightest  ceremony.  The  coolies  seemed  to 
take  a  delight  in  beating  every  conveyance  on  the  road. 
At  Fujisawa  we  left  the  Tokaido,  turned  to  the  right,  and, 
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after  five  miles  on  a  bad  path,  arrived  at  Katase,  a  village 
opposite  the  island  of  Enoshima. 
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The  island  of  Enoshima  is  sacred.  It  is  a  resort  of  pil- 
grims who  come  here  to  worship  Benten,  the  goddess  who 
destroys  dragons.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  around  its 
rocky  shores.  One  great  curiosity  can  be  purchased  in  the 
shell-shops  here.  The  peculiar  sponge  called  "  Hyalon- 
ema  Sieboldii,"  is,  I  am  informed,  found  in  no  other 
places  in  the  world  but  off-  this  island  and  off  a  certain 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  sponge  only  grows 
in  deep  water,  and  has  roots  of  glassy  threads  or  cables. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  the  roots  were  really 
glass  or  crystal,  so  great  is  the  resemblance.  Between 
Enoshima  and  Yokohama  is  the  world-renowned  Daibutzu, 
at  Kamakura.  We  made  a  special  journey  to  see  it,  but 
I  may  as  well  mention  it  here.  Ikis  pronounced  Daiboots, 
and  was  once  under  the  roof  of  a  temple.  It  is  the  largest 
perfect  figure  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  copper,  tin  and  gold.  If  it  were  not  a  sitting 
figure,  it  would  probably  stand  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in 
height.  As  it  is,  the  statue  is  fifty  feet.  It  represents 
Great  Buddha  in  an  attitude  of  repose.  The  face  has 
an  expression  of  calm  dignity  and  power,  which  has 
a  strong  effect  upon  the  superstitious  Japanese.  The 
workmanship  shows  to  what  a  rare  degree  of  skill  the 
ancient  Japanese  workers  in  bronze  had  arrived.  Inside 
the  body  is  a  spacious  temple.  The  length  of  the  mouth 
is  three  feet  three  inches,  that  of  the  ear,  six  feet  six 
inches,  or  higher  than  a  tall  man.  It  is  the  largest  per- 
fect statue  in  existence ;  one  at  Nara,  in  Japan,  is  slightly 
higher,  but  it  is  injured,  and  is  not  at  all  so  magnificent  a 
specimen  of  art  as  the  bronze  Idol  of  Kamakura. 
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LONG  JINRICSHA  JOURNEY  WITH  AGGRAVATING  COOLIES —SLEEPING  UNDER 
A  SMOKY  BUDDHIST  ALTAR — THE  PRINCELY  TOMB  OF  FOUNDER  OF  TYCOON 
DYNASTY- MODERN  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

NIKKO,  JAPAN, 

August,  1880. 

OBODY  should  leave  Japan  without  seeing  Nikko. 

It  is  called  the  most  lovely  spot  in  the  empire. 

The  natives  have  a  trite  saying,  "  Until  you  have 
seen  Nikko,  don't  say  splendid." 

The  place  is  about  120  miles  north  of  Yokohama,  We 
got  passports  from  the  Legation  at  Tokio,  and  started. 
The  first  forty-five  miles  was  accomplished  on  a  native 
steamer  up  the  river  Tonegawa.  As  the  Japanese  are 
almost  invariably  short  and  always  squat,  the  cabin  had 
a  very  low  ceiling.  We  couldn't  stand  upright,  apd  found 
the  twelve  hours'  journey  to  Namii  tiresome.  We  are 
accompanied  on  the  Nikko  trip  by  a  Chinese  mandarin, 
who  is  an  exceedingly  jolly  fellow,  and,  by  the  way,  is 
also  an  Englishman.  At  early  dawn  we  arrived  at 
Namii,  the  end  of  our  water  journey;  had  a  native 
breakfast  of  rice  and  eggs,  which  we  had  to  dispose  of 
with  chopsticks ;  and  hired  jinricshas  for  the  first  stage 
of  our  journey.  In  country  journeys  it  is  in  some  places 
customary  to  take  fresh  coolies  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles.  We  made  a  bargain  for  five  ri,  or  twelve  and  a 
half  miles,  at  eight  cents  per  coolie  per  ri.  The  country 
passed  through  was  similar  to  what  we  frad  often  seen 
before  —  paddy-fields,  fine  roads,  and  busy  villages. 
Another  stage  of  six  ri  brought  us  to  the  town  of 
Kanoma,  where  we  dined  off  the  inevitable  native  chow- 
chow. 
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We  had  arranged  with  our  guide,  Hakodate,  to  follow 
us  in  a  couple  of  days,  so  we  had  to  depend  upon  our  own 
resources  in  getting  up  to  Nikko.  Nobody  at  Kanoma 
could  speak  English,  and  the  jinricsha  coolies  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  fleece  the  "foreign  devils."  After  two 
hours'  delay  and  haggling,  we  got  under  way,  but  the 
men  we  hired  were  the  most  exasperating  animals  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Japan.  They  evidently  considered  us  at 
their  mercy,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  ignoring  our 
wishes  and  doing  exactly  what  they  pleased.  One  fellow 
was  particularly  impertinent,  and  incited  the  others  to 
rebellion.  At  last  his  conduct  got  beyond  bearing,  so  I 
struck  him  with  my  cane  and  prepared  to  give  him  a 
licking.  He  subsided  at  once,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
way  was  the  most  willing  coolie  of  the  lot. 

The  twenty  miles  we  went  with  these  coolies  was  spent 
in  anything  but  an  agreeable  manner.  It  rained  heavily 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  we  didn't  arrive  at  Nikko  till 
10.30  p.m.  For  the  last  ten  miles  we  were  slashing  along 
through  a  pelting  storm  in  pitchy  darkness,  over  roads 
we  didn't  know,  and  with  hostile  coolies  who  might  be 
taking  us  anywhere.  Cold,  wet,  and  a  good  deal  out  of 
temper,  we  at  last  alighted  at  Suzukis'  tea-house,  Nikko, 
and  a  thrill  of  comfort  went  through  us  when  we  saw 
the  bright  lamps  and  smiling  host. 

We  have  to  put  up  with  native  beds,  that  is,  simply  a 
quilt  on  the  floor  and  a  wooden  pillow.  My  bed  is  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  a  Buddhist  altar.  Right  over  my 
head  is  a  gilded  image  of  Shaka  (the  Japanese  Buddha), 
and  beneath  him  are  offerings  of  rice,  fruit  and  cake, 
which  are  replenished  twice  a  day ;  also  joss-sticks,  which 
»  burn  all  night.  The  smoke  from  the  latter  floats  con- 
tinually over  my  head,  giving  one  rather  the  idea  that 
the  house  is  on  fire.  The  attractions  at  Nikko  itself  are 
the  tombs  of  the  first  and  third  Shoguns,  or  Tycoons,  of 
Japan.  The  vast  temple  grounds  are  separated  from  the 
town  by  a  mountain  stream,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is 
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swollen  into  a  roaring  torrent.  The  gorge  is  crossed  by 
two  bridges,  one  for  ordinary  pilgrims  and  pedestrians, 
and  another,  painted  bright  red,  and  never  used  except 
by  the  Emperor  and  by  pilgrims  twice  a  year.  The  red 
bridge  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  a  miracle. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  and  walking  for  about  five  minutes 
through  an  avenue  of  magnificent  cryptornerias,  we  arrived 
at  the  famous  stone  torii,  the  entrance  to  the  temples. 
A  torii,  being  translated,  means  bird's  rest,  and  is  simply 
two  gate-posts  with  a  cross-piece  laid  on  the  top.  A 
torii  is  to  be  seen  in  front  of  every  Buddhist  or  Shintoo 
temple,  and  some  of  them  are  of  fine  workmanship. 

This  stone  one  is  200  years  old,  but  its  artistic  merits 
are,  I  think,  much  over-estimated.  Passing  through  two 
preliminary  courts,  we  stood  in  presence  of  the  Yornei 
gate.  This  gate  is  a  marvellous  thing.  It  is  worth  while 
(I  say  it  with  all  seriousness)  to  come  from  Yokohama 
specially  to  see  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  art.  Built  in 
the  usual  form,  with  heavy  overhanging  roof,  it  is  a 
bewildering  mass  of  figures  carved  in  wood  by  the  hand 
of  the  most  famous  sculptor  that  ever  flourished  in  the 
empire.  The  figures  are  arranged  in  groups  in  excellent 
taste  ;  some  are  gilt,  others  painted.  There  are  men, 
women,  children,  gods,  demons,  birds,  dragons,  and  all 
sorts  of  animals  represented  in  the  grotesque  but  clever 
way  in  which  the  Japs  appear  to  be  unrivalled. 

The  Niomon,  or  sentinel  gods,  are  brilliant  in  colour ; 
they  seem  to  be  suggestive  of  the  evil  spirits  or  elfins 
one  reads  of  in  fairy  tales,  or  perhaps  of  the  mysterious 
little  Red  Man  who  warned  Napoleon.  The  Yomei  gate 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  innumerable  carv- 
ings, each  a  chef-d'oeuvre  in  itself;  the  exquisite  taste 
in  which  the  rich  colours  are  blended ;  and  the  harmo- 
nious and  magnificent  appearance  of  the  whole  structure, 
make  it,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  piece  of  woodwork  in 
Japan.  Proceeding  further,  we  were  admitted  to  the 
temple  which  appertains  to  the  tornb  of  lyeyasu,  the 
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founder  of  the  Sbogun  dynasty.  The  interior  is  in  more 
severe  taste  than  the  temples  at  Shiba  and  Uyeno,  but 
is,  perhaps,  really  richer  in  its  ornamentation. 

At  the  tomb  of  lyemitsu,  the  third  Shogun,  the  tem- 
ple contains  some  excellent  carvings,  on  dark  wood,  of 
eagles  and  other  birds.  They  are  in  high  relief,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  superior  to  them  in 
Europe.  There  are  many  shrines,  temples,  and  other 
objects  of  great  interest  within  the  inclosure,  but  they 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail ;  there  is  the 
famous  carving  of  the  Sleepy  Cat,  to  which  the  people 
pray  •;  there  are  the  holy  Dancing  Girls,  who  go  through 
a  weird  sort  of  sacred  dance,  part  of  the  Shintoo  rites ; 
there  is  also  Sorinto,  the  column  of  black  copper  forty- 
two  feet  high,  and  covered  with  elaborate  Chinese  char- 
acters ;  there  are  also  images  of  some  of  "  the  eight  million 
gods  of  Japan." 

One  point  of  view  is  specially  imposing.  On  passing 
through  the  first  gate  after  the  torii,  one  stands  beneath 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  assembly  of  golden  tem- 
ples, each  vieing  with  its  neighbour  in  display  and  magnif- 
icence. It  would  require  a  dozen  letters  to  describe,  even 
faintly,  the  wonders  of  Nikko.  Without  hesitation,  I 
place  the  tombs  of  the  Japanese  Shoguns,  as  seen  at  Shiba, 
Uyeno  and  Nikko,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  old  seven  wonders  of  the  world  have  all  perished 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  imper- 
ishable Pyramids ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  tra- 
dition of  the  magic  seven  should  not  be  kept  up.  The 
Christian  era  has  furnished  sights  as  marvellous  to  be 
seen  as  any  boasted  of  by  them  of  old  time. 

First  without  a  peer  stands  the  Taj  of  India  ;  then  may 
follow  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ;  the  Tombs  of  the  Shoguns  of 
Japan ;  the  Arch  of  the  Star  at  Paris ;  the  Daiboots  of 
Kamakura ;  the  Alabaster  Mosque  at  Cairo ;  and  the  City 
of  Boats  at  Canton. 
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WATER-FALL  OP  NIKKOZAN— PILGRIMS— CATARACT  SAID  TO  BE  FOUR  TIMES 
HIGHER  THAN  NIAGARA— CHIUZEN.II— MORE  NAKEDNESS  AT  YUMOTO— NO 
MARRIAGE  CEREMONY  IN  JAPAN— RESULT,  IMMORALITY  —  DEMI-MONDE — 
EARTHQUAKES— L  \NGUAGE  EASY  TO  LEARN— IRON  CASH  SMALLEST  OF  COINS 
—THE  RICH  SILK  AND  TEA  DISTRICTS. 

YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN, 

17th  August,  1880. 

BUR  guide,  Hakodate,  turned  up  at  Nikko,  so  we  at 
once  started  with  him  to  see  the  lions  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  first  afternoon  we  took  a 
seven  and  a  half  mile  walk  to  the  Falls  of  Urami.  For 
the  past  month  it  has  been  raining  almost  steadily  in 
the  Nikkozan,  so  we  saw  the  cascades  and  the  scenery  at 
its  best,  but  were  caught  in  a  storm  just  as  we  started  to 
return.  The  Falls  are  beautiful — there  are  three,  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  belts  of  land  thickly  studded 
with  trees  ;  the  whole  forms  a  semi-circle.  We  took  off 
our  boots  and  walked  under  the  centre  cataract,  and 
enjoyed  a  charming  view  down  the  wild  gorge  and  up 
through  the  blinding  spray  to  the  three  rivers  of  foam. 
The  next  morning  we  were  ready  early  to  start  for  Lake 
Chiuzenji.  Four  pack-horses  were  in  waiting.  As  we  had 
to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being  led  along  at  a  snail's 
pace  for  eight  miles  over  steep  mountain  paths  by  an 
an  aged  female,  I  declined  the  bother  of  a  pack-horse. 
My  two  friends  and  the  guide  rode.  When  a  little  more 
than  half  way,  we  climbed  a  steep  part  of  the  road,  and 
found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Before  us 
lay  a  wide  and  deep  valley  ;  close  to  us,  in  a  circle 
around,  were  lofty  mountain  peaks.  We  were  in  a  sort 
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of  mammoth  crater ;  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  rushing  out  from  the  midst  of  thick  vegetation, 
were  the  Falls  of  Hanaya  and  Hodo,  one  of  them  a  cloud 
of  spray  like  a  bridal  veil.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  group  of  spectators  looked  like  specks  in  comparison 
to  the  grandeur  of  surrounding  Nature. 

The  road  was  crowded  with  groups  of  pilgrims  dressed 
in  white,  carrying  bells,  and  wearing  a  straw  mat  over 
the  shoulders.  They  appear  to  be  a  harmless,  good- 
natured  lot  of  people,  and  were  very  curious  as  to  what 
sort  of  animals  we  were.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  our 
party  were  the  first  European  faces  that  many  of  the 
pilgrims  had  ever  seen,  so  we  could  overlook  their  star- 
ing and  amazement. 

A  further  stiff  hill-climb,  and  we  stood  before  the 
famous  Falls  of  Kegon.  These  are  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
ones  last  mentioned,  but  are  celebrated  for  their  height. 
Native  authorities  state  the  height  to  be  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  or  over  four  times  that  of  Niagara.  It 
is  one  clear  tumble,  without  any  intermediate  break,  upon 
the  rocks.  It  is  somewhat  terrible  to  stand  on  a  project- 
ing rock  and  gaze  down  into  the  abyss  of  seething 
waters  below.  The  rainbow  formed  by  the  clouds  of 
spray  was  a  fine  sight. 

The  village  of  Chiuzenji,  about  a  mile  further,  is  only 
occupied  in  the  summer.  It  was  crowded  this  day  with 
pilgrims,  and  Hakodate  said  (guide-like)  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  personal  influence  we  could  not  have  found 
quarters  for  the  night.  Our  room  looks  out  upon 
the  lake.  All  Japanese  lakes  are  alike  in  one  respect. 
They  look  like,  and  doubtless  are,  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes. 

Early  next  morning,  after  having  been  nearly  eaten  up 
by  musquitoes  and  kindred  disturbers  of  the  peace,  we 
hired  a  boat  and  went  for  a  sail.  The  natives  don't  row 
their  boats,  but  uloe  them  by  a  single  large  oar  at  the 
stern,'_similar  to  our  sculling. 
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The  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  as  cold  as  the 
sulphur  spring  at  London.  We  had  a  glorious  swim  near 
the  opposite  shore,  where  the  water  is  about  fifty  feet 
deep.  It  was  too  cold  for  the  mandarin;  he  nearly  *ot 
cramps.  That  day  we  had  a  fifteen-mile  walk  up  to 
Yumoto  and  back.  Yumoto  is  on  the  bank  of  another 
delightful  lakelet.  It  is  famed  for  hot  springs,  and  there 
are  three  whole  streets  of  baths.  Bathing  is  done  d  la 
Japon,  and  nakedness  everywhere  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  I  jaw  an  Italian  in  the  same  tub  with  four  women 
and  half  a  dozen  men  ;  they  all  looked  as  happy  as 
clams  at  high  tide.  In  this  matter  of  the  sexes  bathing 
together  in  a  state  of  nature,  whicli  looks  so  startlino-  to 
an  European,  the  people  are,  I  am  informed,  quite  inno- 
cent of  any  evil  intention. 


PUBLIC   BATHING  IiN    JAPAN. 


In  fact,  the  relation  of  men  and  women  to  each  other 
in  Japan  is  altogether  very  different  from  what  we  find 
in  Europe  and  America.  There  is  no  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage. An  agreement  is  usually  entered  into  between 
parents,  that  certain  children  shall  become  man  and  wife. 
The  chief  parties  interested  then  go  away  together  and 
begin  housekeeping.  A  man  can  send  away  his  wife  at 
any  moment  he  pleases,  and  without  alleging  any  cause. 
There  is  no  divorce  court,  and  no  necessity  for  one,  as  the 
marriage  agreement  is  not  binding.  As  a  necessary  con- 
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sequence  of  this  loose  state  of  social  ties,  immorality  pre- 
vails conspicuously  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  it  is  fully  recognized  by  the  authorities. 
Every  town  has  its  Yochiwara,  or  demi-monde  quarter, 
generally  the  finest  street  with  the  largest  houses. 

At  night  it  is  gaily  lighted  with  lanterns ;  and  music 
and  singing  are  heard  in  all  directions.  The  front  of 
each  house,  instead  of  being  open,  is  barred  like  the  cage 
of  a  wild  animal.  Behind  the  bars,  in  a  small  square 
compartment  highly  illuminated,  are  seated  four  or  five 
girls  with  powdered  faces  and  gay  ribbons.  The  people 
collect  outside,  watch  the  unfortunate  creatures  in  the 
cage,  and  pass  their  opinions  upon  them.  This  is  a  bad 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  Japs  have  very  dull  moral  in- 
stincts, and  don't  regard  a  Yochiwara  girl  as  guilty  of  a 
heinous  crime  against  society. 

I  can't  account  for  this  moral  obliquity  of  vision,  ex- 
cept it  be  that  there  are  no  lawyers  in  the  empire  to 
give  a  healthy  tone  to  society,  and  be  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers. 

We  walked  back  to  Nikko,  had  a  farewell  look  at  the 
cataracts,  and  started  on  our  return  to  Yokohoma.  From 
Nikko  to  Kanoma  is  twenty  miles,  along  the  finest  ave- 
nue of  trees  I  have  ever  passed  through.  The  Shoguns 
were  princely  in  their  expenditure.  This  was  their  route 
when  they  came  each  year  to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the 
founder  of  their  house.  It  is  now  one  long  triumphal 
arch.  The  cryptomeria  is  a  tall,  straight  tree,  makes 
splendid  timber,  and  looks  like  a  combination  of  pine 
and  cedar. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  at  Chiuzenji  we  felt  a  severe 
shock  of  earthquake.  It  waked  us  from  sleep,  the  house 
shook  as  if  it  had  the  ague,  and  every  window  rattled 
loudly.  I  have  felt  at  least  half  a  dozen  shocks  during 
our  eight  weeks'  stay  in  Japan,  but  this  last  one  was  the 
most  severe.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  says  that  during  his 
stay  at  Yedo  the  average  was  one  or  two  shocks  per  week. 


EARTHQUAKES — LANGUAGE. 


The  next  day  we  went  forty  miles  in  jinricshas  to 
Sano.  We  only  had  one  coolie  each.  It  was  a  good 
day's  work.  We  passed  through  a  country  filled  with 
rich  trading  cities,  having  unpronounceable  names,  and  in- 
dustrious and  well-to-do  people.  The  rural  districts  are 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  The  only  draw- 
back to  us  was  in  many  places  the  disagreeable  odour 

from  the  fertilizers  used  by  the 
farmers.  We  saw  fields  of  tea, 
rice,  corn,  peaches,  pears,  pota- 
toes and  beans. 

The  Japanese  language  is  an 
easy  one  to  learn.  We  have 
already  learned  enough  to 
make  mild  jokes  at  the  tea- 
houses, to  go  alone  to  curio 
shops  and  to  bargain  with,  and 
if  necessary  bully,  the  jinricsha 
coolies. 

Very  much  of  the  written 
language  is  taken  from  the 
Chinese;  the  same  character 
has  the  same  meaning  in  each 
language,  but  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  entirely  different.  Thus 
a  Chinaman  can  read  the 
greater  part  of  a  Japanese  book  : 
but  can't  understand  a  word  of 
the  colloquial  language.  We 
had  ample  illustration  of  this 
at  Nikko  and  elsewhere.  Our 
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friend,  the  mandarin,  is  a  fine  Chinese  scholar,  and  can 
translate  the  inscriptions  on  tombs,  the  signs  and  adver- 
tisements on  shops,  etc.,  but  can't  talk  enough  to  ask 
Itchiban  gozen  arimaska  ?  or  to  pay  a  delicate  compli- 
ment to  the  prettiest  little  tea-girl,  cheese  eye  moosme 
tacksan  euroshee  ;  or  to  attempt  to  purchase  the  best 
FF 
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baby  in  the  house,  Ikoorah  okee  babysan  ?  in  Japanese, 
which  is  laughably  ungrammatical,  but  perfectly  under- 
stood. The  money  in  common  circulation  amongst  the 
people  is  tempos  and  cash.  Of  the  latter  some  are  copper 
and  others  iron.  There  are  one  hundred  iron  cash  to  one 
tempo,  and  one  hundred  tempos  to  a  yen,  or  dollar.  How- 
ever, just  now,  native  money  is  at  a  discount.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty  tempos  to  one  paper  yen,  and 
one  yen  is  only  worth  seventy  cents  in  silver.  Thus  one 
silver  dollar  (or  yen)  is  worth  over  eighteen  thousand 
iron  cash,  making  the  latter  the  smallest  coin  in  value 
I  have  ever  seen,  not  even  excepting  the  shell  cowries  of 
India. 

The  next  day  we  went  from 
Sano  to  Shin  Machi,  thirty  miles, 
with  the  same  coolies.  It  is  pretty 
good  work  for  one  coolie  to  draw 
a  heavy  jinricsha,  with  a  substan- 
tial European  seated  within,  over 
roughish  roads,  seventy  iniJes  in 
two  days ;  and  these  men  live  on 
rice  and  water,  and  never  touch 
meat.  At  the  end  of  the  journey 
they  looked  as  good-natured  and 
fresh  as  when  they  started.  We 
passed  through  a  country  bright- 
ened by  the  signs  of  industry  and 
teeming  with  agricultural  wealth. 
The  rich  harvests  are  about  to  be 
gathered,  and  the  people  look  happy  and  contented.  It  is 
the  heart  of  the  tea  and  silk  district.  Great  piles  of  tea 
leaves  are  spread  on  the  public  highway  to  be  dried,  and 
women,  children,  dogs  and  chickens  lie  about  on  them  as 
unconcernedly  as  if  the  leaves  might  never  find  their  way 
into  the  teapots  of  America.  We  have  seen  the  manufact- 
ure of  silk  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  black  worms,  mul- 
berry-leaves and  cocoons,  upwards,  The  large  govern- 
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ment  factory,  at  Shin  Machi,  where  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hands  are  employed,  and  machinery  from  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Leeds  is  used,  is  interesting ;  but  I  like 
better  to  watch  the"  natives  at  work  in  their  own  houses. 
The  cocoons  are  placed  in  hot  water,  which  loosens 
the  web;  then  the  filaments  are  cleverly  drawn  from 
several  cocoons  at  once  on  to  a  wheel  which  is  rapidly 
turned  with  the  right  hand.  While  the  husband  attends 
to  the  tea,  rice  and  mulberry-trees,  the  wife  and  children 
do  the  spinning.  From  Shin  Machi  to  Tokio,  sixty-one 
miles,  we  came  in  one  day  along  the  Nagasendo  Road, 
one  of  the  great  highways  for  which  Japan  is  justly 
praised.  We  changed  horses  several  times ;  had  one 
break-down  at  Ulawa,  travelled  all  night,  and  arrived 
at  the  Seiyoken  Hotel,  Tokio,  at  1.30  a.m.  We  had 
looked  forward  to  a  decent  bed  here,  but  found  the 
hotel  crowded,  and  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

We  have  enjoyed  our  twelve  days'  trip  immensely — 
it  has  been  such  an  entire  change ;  in  that  time  we 
have  never  once  tasted  meat,  bread,  butter  or  milk — 
nothing  but  rice,  eggs,  and  occasionally,  for  a  great  treat, 
fish.  We  have  never  seen  a  newspaper,  or  spoken  to 
an  European,  except  ourselves.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
table,  chair,  knife  or  fork,  -and  have  always  slept  on  the 
floor,  in  very  lively  company — I  think  a  man  could  get 
indifferent  to  fleas,  bugs,  and  musquitoes,  but  it  takes 
more  than  twelve  days'  practice. 


JAPAN  TO  AMERICA. 

DEPARTURE  ON  "  CITY  OF  TOKIO  " — LAST  VIEW  OF  FUJI— RESUME  OF  JAPAN — 
LIFE  AT  SEA— PASSENGERS,  ETC.— CHINESE  GAMBLERS— CROSSING  THE  LINE 
—  TWO  SUNDAYS  IN  A  WEEK— ERGO,  DISSATISFACTION— EXPLANATION— GAIN 
OF  A  DAY  IN  THE  CIRCUIT  OF  THE  GLOBE— 367  SUNSETS  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 

September  8th,  1880. 

fHE  longest  ocean  voyage  in  the  world,  without  seeing 
land  by  the  way,  and  made  by  a  regular  steamship 
line,  is  that  between  Japan  and  California.  I  can 
speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  just  made  it. 
After  an  eight  weeks'  stay  in  the  Empire  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  or  Dai  Nippon,  as  the  natives  love  to  call  it,  we  left 
for  America  on  the  21st  ultimo.  At  7.30  a.m.,  we  rode  in 
jinricshas  from  the  French  Hotel  to  the  English  hatoba, 
bade  adieu  to  some  pleasant  friends,  hired  a  ten-cent 
sampan,  and  started  for  the  steamer  City  of  Tokio,  which 
lay  far  out  in  the  harbour.  The  wily  proprietor  of  our 
craft,  perceiving  a  tug  about  to  leave  the  wharf,  bore  down 
on  her  and  hitched  on  behind.  I  never  went  so  fast  in  a 
lumbering  old  sampan  before.  We  dashed  past  cargo  boats, 
and  even  junks  under  full  sail.  It  was  as  good  as  a  private 
steam  yacht,  though  a  trifle  less  stylish.  When  we  climbed 
the  gangway  and  stood  on  the  deck,  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion  attendant  upon  departure  on  a  long  voyage. 
Steam  was  up,  the  bluepeter  flying  at  the  foremast ;  con- 
signments of  tea  arriving  in  tugs  at  the  last  moment,  and 
being  tumbled  on  board  in  loose  and  careless  style  ;  a 
reasonable  amount  of  swearing  and  bullying  at  the  hatch- 
ways ;  and  amidst  all  the  noise  some  sad  farewells  being 
spoken,  Some  of  the  passengers  hacl  been  over  the  route. 
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before;  they  were  old  stagers,  who  had  been  through 
the  mill,  so  they  looked  with  becoming  pity,  and  perhaps 
amusement,  on  the  excited  hand-shaking  and  handker- 
chief-waving of  their  innocent  fellow-passengers.  At  last 
the  commodore  gave  the  order,  "  Beat  the  gong,  all  hands 
ashore!"  The  screw  began  to  move,  and  we  were  off. 
Several  hours  were  passed  in  skirting  down  the  Bay  of 
Yedo,  and  then  eastwards  into  the  broad  Pacific.  All 
land  faded  from  sight,  except  a  curious  piece  amongst  the 
clouds.  A  few  hundred  feet  of  the  dark  cone  of  Fuji  shot 
out  clearly  from  the  midst  of  a  billowy  mass  of  white 
clouds.  It  was  like  a  miraculous  mountain,  resting  upon 
air.  On  a  clear  day  it  can  be  seen  147  miles  out  at  sea. 


FUJIYAMA,    THE   SACRED 
MOUNTAIN   OF   THE  JAPS. 


The  sight  much  resembled  that  of  ^Etna,  when  we  were 
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leaving  the  shores  of  Sicily  last  January,  but  Fuji  is  per- 
haps more  slender  and  graceful  than  her  Italian  rival. 

Finally,  even  Fuji  melted  into  haze,  and  we  bade  fare- 
well to  the  Old  World.  All  around  was  a  measureless 
expanse  of  sea,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  set  eyes  on  land 
or  another  ship  for  three  weeks  to  come. 

Upon  calmly  reviewing  the  places  which  we  have  seen 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  I  think  Japan  is,  taken  altogether,  the  best  worth 
visiting  of  them  all.  It  abounds  in  rich  charming  scenery 
like  England,  and  rivals  Switzerland  in  the  grand  and  pic- 
turesque. Its  people,  unaided  by  example,  have  developed 
a  marvellous  civilization  under  a  feudal  system  more  pro- 
nounced than  that  of  the  Normans.  The  customs  of  the 
natives  are  singular,  and  generally  attractive — at  all 
events,  quite  unlike  any  other  nation. 

The  tombs  of  the  Shoguns,  the  Daiboots,  and  Fuji,  the 
sacred  mountain,  are  themselves  worth  a  tour  specially  to 
see. 

I  like  the  Japanese ;  I  like  them  for  their  genuine 
smile  and  bow  of  welcome ;  I  like  them  for  their  bright 
intelligence,  quaint  ideas,  startling  customs  and  cleanly 
habits ;  and  I  like  them  for  their  industry,  love  of  humour 
and  natural  politeness.-  But  Japan  is  at  this  moment 
undergoing  a  rapid  change.  European  ideas  and  customs 
are  being  adopted  by  wholesale,  and  it  is  only  in  the  inte- 
rior that  Old  Japan  can  be  enjoyed.  Whether  the  advent 
of  Europeans  has  been  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  is  a  problem 
yet  to  be  solved.  The  most  apparent  results,  so  far,  are  a 
violent  change  amongst  the  reform  party,  from  extreme 
simplicity  of  life  to  the  other  extreme  of  European  extrav- 
agance ;  the  ready  adoption  of  brandy,  whiskey,  beer  and 
cocktails,  and  the  creation  of  a  large  national  debt  (before 
unknown),  which  is  already  felt  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
people.  Any  person  intending  to  visit  Dai  Nippon  should 
do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  fear  the  novelty  which  now 
charms  the  traveller  bids  fair  to  be  soon  rubbed  off, 
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The  steamer  City  of  Tokio  is  a  sister  ship  of  the  City 
of  Peking  They  are  the  largest  vessels  of  the  great 
Pacific  Mail  fleet,  and  rank  amongst  the  biggest  afloat. 
Each  is  a  screw  steamer  of  5,500  tons  burthen,  with  four 
masts  and  two  funnels,  and  will  carry  150  cabin  and  1,500 
steerage  passengers.  In  pidgin  English,  a  Chinaman 
graphically  describes  one  as  "fourpiecee  bamboo,  two 
piecee  puff-puff,  have  got  makee  walkee  inside,  no  can 
see." 

We  are  in  an  atmosphere  which  breathes  partly  of  Asia 
and  partly  of  America.  All  the  waiters  at  table  are  China 
boys,  with  irreproachable  pigtails,  but  the  cuisine  is 
decidedly  a  la  Jonathan ;  for  instance,  we  have  porridge, 
buckwheat  pancakes,  pumpkin  pie,  hoinhiy,  corn  cakes 
and  waffles — all  delicacies  I  haven't  seen  since  I  left  New 
York.  I  can't  quite  settle  the  nationality  of  the  second 
steward ;  he  might  be  an  Aztec  or  a  Digger  Indian,  but  he 
looks  suspiciously  like  the  missing-link.  The  officers  of 
the  ship  are  Americans,  and  fine  manly  fellows  they  are, 
from  the  commodore  down  to  the  quartermaster.  The  sail- 
ors are  all  Chinese.  The  forward  part  of  the  deck  is  also 
filled  with  natives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  who  gamble  all 
day,  just  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  They 
play  a  sort  of  dominoes.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  own 
a  set,  cut  up  a  potato  and  improvise  a  game.  In  their 
own  country  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man,  after  he  has 
lost  all  his  possessions  at  gambling,  to  put  up  his  wife  as 
a  stake,  and  play  for  her.  The  Japs  are  nearly  as  bad  in 
their  craze  for  games  of  chance. 

The  City  of  Tokio  is,  I  think,  the  most  comfortable  pas- 
senger ship  I  ever  travelled  on.  Built  for  long  voyages 
and  immense  burthens,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  two  million 
dollars,  she  is  a  well-regulated  floating  city  in  herself.  The 
distance  from  Yokohama  to  San  Francisco,  in  a  straight 
line,  is  4,750  miles,  but  by  the  Grand  Circle  it  is  only  4,600 
miles.  On  the  map  it  looks  as  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
were  less  than  the  third  side,  but  the  difficulty  is  solved 
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by  observing  that  the  globe  gets  narrower  in  circumfer- 
ence towards  the  north. 

We  started  at  thirty-seven  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
gradually  went  north  on  the  Grand  Circle  six  hundred 
miles  to  forty -seven  degrees,  and  then  came  down  south- 
wards to  San  Francisco.  These  distances,  of  course,  only 
refer  to  latitudes.  On  the  seventh  day  out,  the  nearest  land 
to  us  was  Kamtchatka,  in  Russia.  On  the  eighth  day,  the 
nearest  was  the  Aleutian  Islands,  off  the  shore  of  Alaska. 
Although  over  a  thousand  miles  from  any  terra  firma, 
there  were  lots  of  sea-gulls  flying  about  the  ship,  some- 
times over  fifty  at  once. 

Our  list  of  cabin  passengers  is  small,  but  there  are  several 
nationalities  represented.  There  is  a  Hindoo  Brahmin, 
from  the  interior  of  India,  who  speaks  English  as  purely 
as  a  Dublin ite ;  an  English  shipowner  from  Liverpool ;  a 
Spanish  surgeon  from  Brazil,  making  the  grand  tour ;  a 
Belgian  lady  on  her  way  to  Europe  ;  a  German  traveller 
who  has  been  everywhere ;  a  Japanese  merchant  bound 
for  New  York ;  an  Irishman  from  China;  several  Ameri- 
cans ;  a  Japanese  daimio,  or  nobleman,  with  his  wife ;  some 
missionaries  who  are  going  home  from  Japan  for  a  holi- 
day, and  two  Canadians. 

On  the  ninth  day  out,  at  6.30  p.m.,  we  crossed  the  180th 
meridian  of  longitude.  At  that  moment  it  was  6.30  a.m. 
at  Greenwich  Observatory,  London,  England.  We  were 
twelve  hours  ahead  of  Greenwich  time,  but  immediately 
upon  crossing  we  put  ourselves  back  one  day,  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  thus  making  us  now  twelve  hours  behind 
Greenwich.  If  we  were  to  steadily  proceed  to  England, 
gaining  time  each  day,  we  would  be  even  with  Greenwich 
when  we  arrived  there.  We  crossed  on  Sunday.  I  noted 
a  coincidence.  We  had  service  in  the  morning,  and  had  a 
Sunday  look  and  manner  all  day,  or  rather  the  mission- 
aries and  their  wives  had.  After  6.30  p.m.,  we  adopted  the 
San  Francisco  day  of  the  week,  which  was  Saturday.  This 
continued  until  midnight,  when,  of  course,  it  became  San 
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Francisco  Sunday.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
within  six  hours,  first  a  Sunday,  then  Saturday,  and  then 
Sunday  again.  This  double  Sunday  business  created  a 
murmur  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  irreligious  passen- 
gers, but  I  believe  the  missionaries  enjoyed  it,  and  thought 
it  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence.  On  the  ship's  log, 
the  29th  of  August  was  entered  up  for  two  days  in  suc- 
cession. The  whole  distance  for  the  forty-eight  hours 
scored  was  522  miles — a  tremendous  run  for  Sunday.  If 
the  captain  had  made  no  change  then,  when  we  arrived  at 
'  Frisco  it  would  be  Monday  to  Californians,  but  Tuesday 
to  us  on  the  ship. 

These  facts  are  all  very  simple,  but,  strange  to  say,  few 
people  seem  to  have  clear  ideas  on  the  subject.  Another 
point — as  we  are  making  the  circuit  of  the  globe  from 
west  to  east,  we  gain  a  day  in  the  year.  Going  in  this 
direction  conslantly  towards  the  rising  sun,  each  day  is 
shorter  to  us  than  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  rate  of  four 
minutes  per  sixty  miles,  but  still  we  see  the  sun  rise  and 
set  each  day  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  we  could  see  it  rise, 
if  such  an  accident  occurred  that  we  were  up  in  time). 
In  the  whole  circuit  we  gain  twenty-four  hours,  and  see 
one  sunrise  and  sunset  more  than  if  we  had  remained  at 
home. 

This  is  leap-year,  and  consequently  has  36G  days.  Thus, 
although  it  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  human  beings  to 
see  365  sunsets  per  annum,  we  have  had  the  odd  experi- 
ence during  the  past  year  of  seeing  367. 

As  our  splendid  ship  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  we  stepped  once  more  upon  the  American  Continent, 
we  felt  at  home  again. 

We  will  see  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  big  trees,  some 
mines  of  gold  and  silver ;  also  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Mor- 
mon metropolis ;  then  six  days  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  we  will  be  in  Canada — we  will  then  have  travelled 
more  than  thirty-four  thousand  miles. 

I  have  written  a  large  number  of  letters  to  the  Adver- 
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tiser,  describing,  in  a  hasty  and  disjointed  way,  some  of 
the  places  and  people  I  have  seen  in  the  Old  World,  and 
the  task  has  been  a  pleasant  one.  It  has  whiled  away 
many  a  moment  which  would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily 
on  my  hands.  To  any  one  making  a  similar  tour,  I  would 
say :  Keep  a  journal ;  wjite  letters,  or  have  some  other 
occupation  to  turn  to,  as  on  the  protracted  voyages,  in  the 
East  especially,  there  would  otherwise  be  many  and  many 
an  hour  of  ennui ;  besides,  it  gives  a  keener  relish  to 
conversation  and  amusements  to  fancy  that  one  has  a 
duty  which  should  be  attended  to.  I  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  my  long  holiday  tour  around  the  globe,  but  must 
say  that  the  pleasure  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
society  of  a  congenial  friend. 


SAN  FRANCISCO—  PALACE  HOTEL,  LARGEST  EVER  CONSTRUCTED—  PRESIDENT 
HAYES  AND  GENERAL  SHERMAN—  SPEECHES—  A  CITY  ON  SAND-HILLS—ODD 
STREET  RAILWAY—  SEA  LIONS—  PECULIAR  RAILWAY  MAPS. 


AN  FRANCISCO  may  be  regarded  as  an  ugly  city. 
It,  however,  has  the  grandest  hotels  in  the  world, 
and  its  public  buildings  and  streets  are  a  fine 
monument  to  the  enterprise  of  Western  pioneers. 

The  Palace  Hotel,  at  which  we  put  up,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  inn  ever  constructed.  Its  interior  court, 
around  which  carriages  drive,  is  lighted  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  surrounded  by  six  imposing  colonnades  rising 
one  above  the  other. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  expected  the 
second  day  after  our  arrival,  and  his  party  had  been 
offered  free  quarters  at  the  Palace.  In  anticipation  of 
this  honour,  workmen  had  for  several  days  been  occupied 
in  beautifying  the  court  with  banners,  mottoes,  paintings, 
and  mammoth  "  Stars  and  Stripes." 

At  last  President  Hayes,  with  General  Sherman  and 
suite,  arrived  from  Oakland  s.  A  public  holiday  was  pro- 
claimed, and  everybody  turned  out  to  see  the  show. 
Escorted  by  a  military  procession,  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation  appeared  in  a  carriage,  standing  erect  and 
bowing  to  the  people 

Mr.  Hayes  is  a  tall  man,  with  grey  hair  and  a  kindly, 
intelligent  countenance.  I  must  say,  however,  that  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  was  the  veteran  soldier,  General 
|3herrnan,  He  is  a  tall,  wiry,  grizzly-looking  man,  with 
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keen  eyes  and  an  expressive  face.  As  his  carriage  passed, 
the  crowd  burst  into  the  most  vociferous  cheering,  and 
pressed  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  soldier 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  evening  speeches  were  delivered 
from  one  of  the  colonnades.  The  President  spoke  like 
one  not  accustomed  to  address  large  assemblies,  but  the 
General  was  quite  at  home.  He  wittily  referred  to 
his  own  early  life  in  California,  at  one  time  saying  to  the 
crowd  :  "Now  boys,  just  wait  a  minute  till  I  tell  you  a 
story." 

Mrs.  Hayes  was  called  for,  and  presenting  herself  to  the 
people  bowed  smilingly  several  times. 

The  ugliness  of  'Frisco  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
built  on  hills  of  red  sand,  and  at  the  end  of  nearly  every 
street  an  unsightly  pile  of  drifting  sand  rears  its  head. 
Market,  Kearney,  California  and  Montgomery  S  :reets  are 
busy,  attractive  thoroughfares',  but  everywhere  one  is 
haunted  by  the  unlovely  surroundings  of  the  city. 

As  part  of  it  is  built  on  steep  hills,  a  curious  street 
railway  is  in  use,  worked  by  an  endless  underground 
cable. 

It  is  really  quite  puzzling  at  first  to  see  or  understand 
what  power  propels  the  cars.  The  Chinamen  of  the  city 
regard  this  new-fangled  railway  with  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sternation. One  of  them,  after  giving  up  the  problem,  as 
he  was  turning  away,  remarked  to  a  fellow-countryman, 
"  No  man  pushee,  no  man  pullee,  go  like  the  debbil." 

We  went  for  an  excursion  out  to  the  Cliff  House,  driv-  / 
ing  through  a  sea  of  sand.     The  Seal  Rocks  are  worth 
visiting.     Hundreds  of  sea-lions,  protected  by  the  State, 
gambol  about  in  the  water  and  up  the  sides  of  the  rocks 
in  the  most  awkward  way  possible. 

We  bought  overland  tickets  by  the  Central  Pacific, 
Union  Pacific,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Michigan 
Central  and  Great  Western  Railways  to  our  homes  in 
Canada. 

Mackay,  the  agent  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
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Quincy  Railroad,  is  quite  a  character.  He  boards  all 
steamers  from  Japan  and  Australia,  and,  although  rivalry 
exists,  generally  succeeds  by  pure  force  of  blandishments, 
and  alleging  the  advantages  of  his  Company,  in  getting 
all  the  patronage.  We  had  heard  of  him,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  use  our  own  judgment,  and  not  submit  to  any 
dictation  on  the  part  of  a  railroad  agent,  but  it  was  of  no 
use. 

The  contest  between  the  rival  agents  is  simply  as  to 
which  of  the  three  lines  of  railway  travellers  will  take 
between  Omaha  and  Chicago.  There  is  a  remarkable 
feature  about  these  three  lines.  Each  one  publishes  a 
brightly-coloured,  attractively  gotten-up  map  ;  each  one 
lays  out  its  own  course  as  in  almost  a  straight  line 
between  the  two  cities,  while  the  tracks  of  its  competitors 
are  most  inconveniently  located  far  out  of  the  direct  line 
of  traffic.  To  look  at  either  one  of  the  three  maps,  a 
traveller  would  think  it  almost  insanity,  if  speed  were 
the  slightest  object,  to  go  by  any  road  but  the  one  marked 
out  with  the  heavy  red  line. 
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DUSTY   ROAD   TO   YO8EHITE   VALLEY— THE   BIG   TREES— ONE   44  FEET  IN  DI A  MIS- 
TER—LOFTIEST  CATARACT   IN   THE   WORLD— MOONLIGHT   IN  YOSEMITE— Ao- 
NIFICENT   VIEW  FROM   GLACIER    POINT— THE    GODDESS     OF     THE     VALLKV 
SEVENTEEN   MILES   ON   THE   GALLOP. 


E  left  San  Francisco  in  the  afternoon,  crossed  on 
the  ferry  to  Oak  lands,  and  went  by  Central  Pa- 
cific Railway  as  far  as  Lathrop.  Here  we  took 
a  branch  line,  got  into  a  sleeping-car,  and  during  the 
night  were  carried  down  to  Medera,  the  getting-off  place 
lor  Yosemite  Valley. 

At  early  dawn,  a  spacious  coach,  drawn  by  six  fine 
Califomiaii  horses,  was  in  waiting  for  us. 

Fortunately,  we  had  pleasant  companions,  some  people 
from  Boston,  with  whom  we  spent  five  days  most  enjoy- 
ably.  All  day  long,  and  until  7  p.m.,  we  drove  at  a  rat- 
tling pace  through  a  parched-up,  dusty  and  fearfully  hot 
piece  of  country.  The  dust  rose  in  clouds  and  literally 
buried  us  beneath  it.  We  passed  a  timber  boom  fifty- 
three  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  elevated  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  the  air.  It  is  a  large  wooden  trough,  filled 
with  a  rushing  stream  of  water ;  in  it  timber  is  carried 
fiorn  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  the  railway. 

At  seven  p.m.,  a  coachfull  of  dust-heaps  pulled  up  at 
Clark's,  sixty -eight  miles  from  Medera.  .Each  heap  made 
its  way  with  all  convenient  speed  to  the  bath-room,  and 
shortly  afterwards  to  bed. 

Next  morning  we  drove  up  to  see  the  famous  trees  of 
Mariposa.  They  are  called  the  Sequoia  Giyantea,  and 
are  quite  distinct  in  species  from  the  surrounding  forest. 
There  are  427,  and  the  tallest  is  300  feet  high ;  but  it 
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is  not  for  their  height  so  much  as  for  their  great  girth 
that  these  giants  of  Nature  are  celebrated. 

A  tree,  not  in  this  group,  but  in  the  Kings  river  grove, 
measures  forty-four  feet  in  diameter  and  about  132  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  It  is  the  largest  tree  alive. 
The  trees  which  we  saw  in  the  Mariposa  group  are 
some  of  them  about  one  hundred  feet  in  girth.  A  square 
hole  is  cut  through  the  base  of  one.  The  hole  looked 
quite  small  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  trunk,  but 
our  coach-and-six  drove  through  it  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  group  is  situated  on  the  mountain  side. 

After  lunch  at  Clark's,  we  had  a  dashing  drive  of  twenty 
miles  to  Yosemite  Valley.  Our  first  view  was  from  In- 
spiration Point,  and  it  was  disappointing.  Ever  since 
leaving  Medera  we  had  been  climbing  up  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  DOW  we  stood  at  our  highest  elevation,  and  were 
on  the  brink  of  the  famous  valley.  It  is  about  two  miles 
wide,  but  doesn't  look  half  a  mile.  We  descended  into 
the  deep  valley,  and  gradually  became  aware  that  we 
were  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes 
in  Nature. 

Yosemite,  or  big  grizzly-bear,  Valley,  is  simply  a  gorge 
in  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  Through 
some  terrific  convulsion  of  Nature,  the  mountains  of  gran- 
ite have  been  riven  apart,  and  to-day  bare,  perpendicular 
walls  of  grey  rock  thousands  of  feet  high  overshadow  the 
valley.  Our  horses  galloped  through  the  gorge  past 
Leidig's  and  Black's  Hotels,  and  on  to  Barnard's,  the  best 
and  most  frequented  of  the  houses. 

Our  hotel  is  close  to  the  Yosemite  Falls,  2634  feet  in 
height,  the  loftiest  cataract  in  the  worM,  over  sixteen 
times  the  height  of  Niagara. 

The  next  day  we  followed  the  trail,  without  a  guide,  up 
to  Snow's — chatted  with  old  Mrs.  Snow,  one  of  the  char- 
acters of  Yosemite  ;  saw  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls ; 
also  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  an  isolated  piece  of  granite 
3100  feet  high,  and  particularly  impressive  in  its  solitary 
majesty.  GO 
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That  evening  we  enjoyed  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
place  by  moonlight  from  the  photograph  gallery.  The 
weird  grandeur  of  the  scene  attracted  us  till  midnight. 

The  finest  sight,  however,  in  the  whole  valley,  and 
without  seeing  which  no  one  can  properly  say  they  have 
foeen  to  Yosemite,  is  the  view  from  Glacier  Point.  I  must 
confess  that  after  driving  through  the  valley,  and  even 
after  the  trip  up  to  Snow's,  I  was  disappointed  with  what 
I  had  seen.  It  was  all  grand,  towering  and  massive,  but 
I  had  quietly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world-wide 
reputation  of  the  place  was  simply  "  California  brag."  I 
was  shown  the  written  opinions  of  several  eminent  travel- 
lers, who  stated  in  glowing  terms  that  the  grandest  sight 
of  all  was  from  Glacier  Point,  so  an  Englishman  and  I  de- 
termined to  make  the  ascent. 

We  started  at  6  a.m.,  with  good  horses  and  Mexican 
saddles,  climbed  the  steep  Macaulay  trail,  and  finally  stood 
on  Union  Point,  where  a  white  flag  was  flying  in  the 
breeze.  The  view  here  is  excellent,  but  we  climbed  higher 
and  reached  the  goal  of  our  journey.  We  walked  to  the 
extreme  edge  of  Glacier  Point,  and  looked  down  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  of  glistening  granite  3200  feet.  The  pros- 
pect here  is  superb,  said  to  surpass  anything  in  the  Alps. 
The  sweeping  view  of  ten  miles  up  and  down  Yosemite, 
with  El  Capitan  at  one  end  and  Star  King  at  the  other, 
is  one  of  the  most  awe-inspiring  sights  on  earth. 

The  stupendous  depth  of  the  gorge ;  the  bare,  inhospit- 
able cliffs  of  granite  glistening  in  the  sunlight;  the  cat- 
aracts tumbling  through  air  till  lost  in  spray ;  above  all, 
towering  in  unapproachable  majesty,  the  South  Dome, 
the  Goddess  of  the  Valley,  over  9000  feet  above  the  s  a 
level — all  made  up  a  picture  of  gloomy  grandeur,  once 
seen,  forever  photographed  on  one's  memory. 

In  the  far  distance,  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Sierras 
line  the  horizon — Barnard's  Hotel  looked  like  a  speck  on 
the  banks  of  the  Merced  river.  Some  cattle,  which  we 
knew  were  in  a  field,  were  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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We  were  amply  repaid  for  our  dusty  journey  to  Yose- 
mite,  and  rode  away.  After  hard  riding,  chiefly  on  the 
full  gallop  for  seventeen  miles,  we  arrived  in  time  to 
catch  the  coach  as  it  passed  one  of  the  stations. 

Eighty-eight  miles  by  coach,  with  six  fast  powerful 
horses,  brought  us  back  to  Medera. 

Here  we  bade  adieu  to  our  pleasant  Boston  friends, 
who  were  on  their  way  down  to  Los  Angeles. 
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VIRGINIA  CITY— ITS  BONANZA  KINGS — MACKAY,  THE  RICHEST  MAN  THAT  EVER 
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THE  EARTH— COMSTOCK  LODE— HEAT  135°  FAHRENHEIT— GENEROUS  HOSPIT- 
ALITY OF  THE  BONANZA  KING. 

T  Lathrop  we  struck  the  Pacific  Railway  again,  and 
were  soon  in  Sacramento,  where  we  saw  the  fine 
Capitol,  with  its  stately  pillars  and  colonnades. 

Between  this  city  and  Truckee  there  lies  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  of  the  Sierras.  The  view  as  the  train 
passes  around  Cape  Horn  is  thought  to  be  something 
wonderful,  but  it  was  tame  after  Yosemite. 

At  Truckee  we  got  off  in  order  to  see  Lake  Tahoe  and 
the  world-renowned  bonanza  mines  of  Nevada.  A  sta^e 
conveyed  us  to  the  lake.  As  we  drove  along  the  banks 
of  the  Truckee  river,  we  saw  several  timber  slides.  They 
are  constructed  simply  of  heavy  timber,  and  reach  from 
the  top  of  the  banks,  several  hundred  feet  high,  down  to 
the  river.  Huge  logs  come  crashing  down  the  slides  like 
lightning,  and  splash  into  the  water  with  tremendous 
force,  throwing  up  spray  for  fully  a  hundred  feet  into- 
the  air. 

We  were  on  a  steamer  going  around  Lake  Tahoe  from 
10  a.m.  till  4.30  p.m.  On  board  was  a  jolly  editor  from 
Carson  City,  who  told  a  number  of  anecdotes  about  Mark 
Twain  and  Bret  Harte  when  they  were  hard-working 
editors  in  San  Francisco. 

Tahoe  is  undoubtedly  very  pretty,  and  many  wealthy 
people  have  villas  on  its  banks ;  but  to  compare  it  with 
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Lucerne,  Chiuzenji,  Hakone,  or  even  Loch  Katrine,  is 
absurd.  Either  one  of  the  last-named  Jakes  entirely 
eclipse  Tahoe  in  beauty.  The  lake  is  twenty-five  miles 
long,  with  au  average  width  of  ten  miles ;  part  of  it  is  in 
California  and  part  in  Nevada. 

From  Glenbrook  we  took  stage  with  Hank  Monk,  the 
famous  California  driver,  over  to  Carson  City,  passing 
through  the  desert  of  Nevada,  as  bleak  and  arid  as  Sahara! 
They  tell  a  story  about  Hank  Monk  :  Many  years  ago 
Horace  Greeley,  who  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  America,  came  to  California  to  lecture. 
Monk  had  driven  the  lecturer  in  his  stage  109  miles  in  ten 
hours.  It  was  getting  towards  dusk,  and  Greeley  was 
booked  to  lecture  at  7.30  in  a  town  twenty-five  miles  yet 
distant.  He  was  getting  anxious,  and  kept  frequently 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  stage  window.  Hank  is 
exceedingly  taciturn,  but  seeing  this,  called  out,  "  Naow, 
Horace,  jest  you  keep  quiet  and  I'll  pull  you  through  on 
time  ; "  and  so  he  did. 

From  Carson  we  went  to  Virginia  City  by  the  crooked- 
est  railway  in  America.  It  is  related  that  once  an  engineer 
on  the  late  express  saw  in  front  of  him  a  red  light. 
Thinking  a  collision  was  imminent,  he  whistled  on  brakes 
and  jumped  from  the  engine  to  save  his  life.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  he  had  been  frightened  by  the  light 
hanging  from  the  rear  end  of  his  own  train,  and  he  was 
laughed  out  of  the  country. 

The  approach  to  Virginia  City  is  through  a  multitude 
of  working  mines,  booming  engines,  mounds  of  waste 
from  crushers  in  the  mills,  belching  smoke-stacks,  and 
abandoned  shafts. 

Here  the  bonanza  kings,  Mackay,  Flood  and  Fair,  three 
Irishmen,  sweep  in  their  millions ;  and  here  hordes  of 
speculators  indulge  in  the  wildest  gambling  and  debauch^ 
ery.  It  is  the  richest  mining  city  in  the  world,  and  is  said 
to  have  produced  four  men  wealthier  than  Croesus,  and 
one,  Mr.  Mackay,  the  richest  man  that  ever  lived.  He  is 
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the  chief  shareholder  in  the  Big  Bonanza  mine,  which 
alone  has  produced  more  than  fifty  million  dollars  for  its 
owners. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  we  at  once  walked  over  to  the 
office  of  the  California  and  Consolidated  mine,  the  head- 
quarters of  Mr.  Mackay.  A  man  informed  us  that  the 
gentleman  just  emerging  from  the  doorway  was  the  great 
bonanza  king,  as  he  is  called.  We  spoke  to  him,  and  were 
received  with  warm  cordiality,  invited  into  the  office  and 
given  a  general  written  permission  to  see  all  the  works. 
Mr.  Mackay  is  a  man  about  thirty- five  years  of  age,  of 
agreeable  features  and  manners  and  erect  bearing.  He 
commenced  life  in  Nevada  as  a  miner,  working  at  four 
dollars  per  day,  and  is  now  said  to  be  in  receipt  of  a 
larger  income  than  the  Rothschilds.  His  nominal  home 
is  at  Paris,  France,  where  Mrs.  Mackay  is  a  leader  of 
fashion,  and  gives  princely  entertainments. 

We  were  escorted  over  the  works,  seeing  all  the  processes 
of  converting  quartz  into  bars  of  silver.  The  machinery 
for  working  the  shafts  is  enormous.  One  iron  wheel  at 
the  Union  mine  is  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  creates 
a  heavy  draught  of  air  while  revolving. 

Perfect  silence  is  maintained  in  the  spacious  engine- 
room,  as  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men  away  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  may,  at  any  moment,  depend  upon 
the  instant  answering  of  the  distress  signal. 

At  noon  we  met  Mr.  Mackay  by  appointment  at  his 
office,  and  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  permission  to  go 
down  the  C.  &  C.  shaft.  Before  descending,  we  changed 
all  our  clothes  in  a  dressing-room,  putting  on  heavy  boots, 
a  miner's  coarse  woollen  suit  and  slouch  hat,  which  had 
seen  much  service. 

With  an  old  miner  for  guide,  we  entered  the  cage  to 
descend  into  the  earth.  The  cage  fits  prettly  closely  to 
the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  its  floor  is  three  feet  by  four  in 
size.  Ordinarily,  nine  men  stand  in  it,  packed  together 
like  the  inmates  of  a  sardine-box.  It  is  raised  and  regu- 
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lated  by  a  heavy  flat  wire  cable  which  unwinds  from 
wheels  near  the  colossal  engine.  We  went  down  with 
fearful  rapidity  for  half  a  mile  straight  into  the  earth. 
The  cage  works,  if  possible,  more  smoothly  than  the  new 
elevator  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  but  is  not  at  all  so  comfort- 
able. The  velocity  of  the  motion  downwards  gives  one  a 
gulping  sensation,  at  first  almost  taking  one's  breath 
away.  Water  drips  steadily  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft, 
all  being  as  dark  as  a  dungeon,  only  relieved  by  the  fitful 
glimmering  of  the  lamps  which  each  of  us  carried. 

We  soon  reached  bottom,  and  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
far-famed  Comstock  lode.  The  mine  has  been  worked  at 
different  elevations,  and  vast  quantities  of  rich  gold  and 
silver  ore  are  being  taken  out  now  every  day. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  our  cage  stopped  at  a  signal 
from  the  guide.  We  got  out  and  entered  a  dark,  vaulted 
passage,  where  a  pumping  engine  and  dozens  of  miners 
were  at  work.  We  walked  for  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
along  the  passage,  passing  several  cars  full  of  waste  which 
were  being  shoved  along  the  track.  The  guide  lifted  up 
a  board  in  our  pathway  and  showed  a  stream  of  water  a 
few  inches  below.  It  was  boiling  hot.  The  temperature 
in  the  passage  was  something  terrible  ;  it  was  almost 
smothering,  notwithstanding  the  constant  and  powerful 
draught  of  air  being  pumped  into  the  mine.  The  heat  in 
one  place  was  135  degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  as  the  air  is 
pure  it  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  the  miners;  in  fact,  the 
constant  Turkish  bath  appears  to  agree  with  them,  as  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  stronger,  ruddier-looking  lot  of  fellows. 
They  work  with  picks,  drills  and  gunpowder,  sending  an 
enormous  quantity  of  quartz  up  the  shaft  every  day.  The 
ore  from  this  mine  is  soft  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  It 
produces  both  gold  and  silver,  the  former  in  a  greater 
proportion  of  value. 

We  also  visited  the  higher  levels,  which  are,  many  of 
them,  connected  by  ladders  like  the  different  stories  of  a 
house.  We  were  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  who  said 
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that  not  many  years  ago  he  had  been  working  \yy  the  day 
in  a  mine  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Mackay,  the  former  as  a 
carpenter,  the  latter  with  a  pick  and  shovel. 

After  selecting  some  good  specimens  of  ore,  we  again 
entered  the  cage,  darting  up  the  shaft  in  a  cold  draught, 
and  emerged  into  the  light  of  day. 

The  bonanza  kings  treat  their  guests  with  true  Western 
generosity.  We  were  conducted  into  a  warm  dressing- 
room,  where  a  glass  of  toddy  and  a  shower-bath  were  in 
readiness.  After  a  good  rub  down  and  rest,  we  were 
each  handed  by  an  attendant  our  specimens  done  up  in  a 
neat  little  linen  bag. 

President  Hayes,  General  Sherman  and  suite  had  gone 
down  the  same  shaft  the  week  previous.  The  photograph 
of  the  Presidential  party,  all  in  mining  costumes,  with 
boots  like  raisin  boxes,  trousers  too  short,  and  slouch  hats 
of  great  antiquity,  is  very  amusing. 


A   CALIFORNIAN    FORTY-NINER, 
AN   EMBRYO   MILLIONAIRE. 
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THROUGH  A  HOWLING  WILDERNESS— THE  PROSPEROUS  MORMONS— MANY  WIVES 
IN  MONOGAMIST  AMERICA— RIVULETS  IN  STREETS  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY- 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  TAYLOR — SPREAD  OF  THE  FAITH  —THE  FAMOUS  TABERNACLE 
—HEARING  A  PIN  DROP— A  TEN  MILLION  DOLLAR  TEMPLE— THE  GRAVE  OF 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG,  A  WONDERFUL  GENIUS. 

"E  joined  the  Great  Pacific  Railway  at  Reno  and 
proceeded  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  country  passed  through,  instead  of  being 
glorious  and  fertile  farm  lands,  as  described  in  some 
advertisements,  is  a  howling  wilderness. 

Humboldt  station  is  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  surround- 
ing desolation,  and  here  a  breakfast  is  provided,  one  of 
the  best  between  California  and  Illinois. 

The  few  miles  in  Utah,  before  reaching  Ogden,  is  the 
most  fertile  country  I  have  seen  since  leaving  Japan. 
The  Mormons  are  thrifty,  energetic  people,  and  have 
bright,  prosperous-looking  homes.  Gliding  along  in  full 
view  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  we  arrived  at  Ogden ;  here, 
changing  cars,  we  went  down  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  capital  of  Utah  is  chiefly  known  to  the  outside 
world  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  polygamist  Mormons ; 
but  really  that  feature  of  social  life  is  only  prominent  to 
the  eyes  of  a  traveller  by  observing  the  number  of  front 
doors  which  a  Mormon  has  to  his  house. 

In  monogamist  America  this  custom  of  having  a  lot  of 
wives  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  terrible  offence  against 
society ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  world  to-day  are  polygamists,  and 
that  the  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  the  same,  the 
Mormons  of  Utah  may  not  be  such  heathens  after  all. 

The  city  is  well  built.     Down  each  side  of  the  main 
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street  a  rivulet  constantly  runs,  giving  a  fresh  and  lively 
appearance  to  the  public  thoroughfare. 

Since  the  death  of  Brigham  Young,  who  was  a  natural 
leader  of  men,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  characters 
of  this  century,  the  mantle  of  President  has  fallen  upon 
an  elder  named  John  Taylor.  As  is  customary  with 
visitors,  we  called  upon  the  President.  Our  reception 
was  cordial.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  Englishman,  about  seventy 
years  old,  tall,  and  with  a  pleasing  countenance.  He 
informed  us  that  Mormonism  was  spreading  rapidly  in 
the  West ;  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Utah,  but 
extended  far  into  the  neighbouring  States.  The  body 
have  numerous  apostles  in  Europe,  who  are  constantly 
forwarding  consignments  of  embryo  Mormons  to  Utah, 
chiefly  from  England,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  Taylor's  office  is  the  same  as  the  one  occupied  by 
Brigham  Young. 

A  large  number  of  Gentiles  are  now  settled  in  Salt 
Lake  city,  but  the  Mormons  hold  aloof  from  them,  and 
buy  all  their  necessaries  from  the  co-operative  stores, 
supported  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  city  is  the  Tabernacle. 
This  is  the  second  largest  edifice  in  America,  roofed 
by  a  single  unbroken  arch.  It  holds  8,000  people. 
The  acoustic  qualities  are  wonderful.  Our  guide  stood 
opposite  the  organ  at  one  end,  and  we  stood  250  feet 
away  at  the  other  end  of  the  church.  The  guide 
dropped  a  pin  into  his  hard  felt  hat,  and  we  distinctly 
heard  the  sound  of  its  fall.  He  lowly  whispered  also, 
and  I  heard  him  as  clearly  as  if  he  were  standing 
three  feet  away  in  the  open  air.  In  the  whispering- 
gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  at  London,  and  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Rome,  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  effect,  but 
in  those  cases  one  has  to  whisper  against  the  wall.  In 
the  Tabernacle  one  speaks  straight  forward  through  the 
centre  of  the  building. 

In  the  same  enclosure  is  the  new  Temple  now  in  course 
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of  erection,  to  cost  ten  million  dollars,  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  the  pride  of  the  city. 

We  went  with  an  intelligent  young  Mormon,  whom  we 
had  met  on  the  train,  over  to  see  the  grave  of  the  great 
founder  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  of  the  prosperity  of 
Mormonism. 

Beneath  a  simple  slab,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  iron 
railing,  lie  the  remains  of  Brigham  Young — a  man  who, 
for  all  time,  will  be  regarded  as  a  genius  of  no  ordinary 
character-^-a  man  who  created  out  of  a  band  of  ignorant, 
poverty-stricken  immigrants  a  strong  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple— out  of  a  district  of  sand  and  alkali  desert  bright 
corn-fields  and  cosy  homsteads  —  a  man  who,  single- 
handed,  bid  defiance  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  exacted  from  his  people  as  unquestioning  obedience 
as  did  the  great  Napoleon. 
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—THE  FAIR— HOME  AT  LAST— A  MAGNIFICENT  TOUR. 

T  Ogden  we  caught  the  overland  train,  and  on  we 
went  to  Omaha,  passing  through  Wyoming  and 
climbing  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  say  ''climbing  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  but  really 
one  would  never  think  the  train  was  in  mountains  at  all, 
much  less  the  loftiest  range  in  America.  In  every  direc- 
tion the  land  looks  level  enough.  Far  away  one  can  see 
snow-covered  peaks,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  close  at 
hand. 

The  only  evidence  of  our  great  altitude  was  the  fact 
that  we  were  constantly  passing  through  long  snow-sheds 
built  to  prevent  blockades  in  the  winter,  which  is  ter- 
ribly severe  up  here. 

Several  lords  of  the  forest,  with  their  accompanying 
squaws  and  papooses,  boarded  the  train  from  time  to 
time.  They  have  broad,  flat  features  and  high  cheek- 
bones— the  men  with  brightly-painted  faces  and  genu- 
ine fly-away  leggings.  The  Pacific  Railway,  according 
to  regulations,  give  all  Indians  a  free  ride,  but  the  noble 
red  man  must  squat  outside  on  the  platforms,  and  not 
enter  the  carriages. 

At  last  we  reached  Sherman.  When  the  road  was 
completed  here,  it  was  the  highest  railroad  point  in  the 
world.  The  altitude  is  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet.  Leaving  here,  we  were  made  aware  by 
the  rapid  grade  down  into  the  valley  that  we  had  been 
amongst  the  mountains. 
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Passing  through  the  fertile  lands  of  Nebraska,  we 
finally  pulled  up  at  Omaha,  a  city  finely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River.  Crossing  on  the  iron  bridge, 
we  were  in  Iowa,  and  at  the  transfer  grounds,  the  termi- 
nating point  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

Here  there  was  a  general  scrimmage  for  baggage. 
Ours  had  been  checked  through,  two  weeks  previousfy, 
from  San  Francisco. 

To  our  disgust,  we  discovered  that  an  accident  had 
occurred  to  the  baggage  car,  and  our  trunks  were  smashed 
up  a  good  deal.  After  carrying  them  for  so  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  safely,  this  was  annoying.  However,  we 
afterwards  found  that  very  few  of  the  curiosities,  which 
composed  the  contents,  were  broken. 

Iowa  probably  has  the  richest  soil  of  any  of  the 
Western  States.  It  lies  in  the  basin  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  rivers.  People  here  say,  if  that  be 
any  criterion,  that  the  lands  in  this  particular  part  are 
the  most  fertile  in  the  world. 

The  crops  are  something  amazing,  and  the  prices 
received  for  lands,  in  some  cases,  are  very  large.  Fine 
homesteads  dot  the  landscape  in  every  direction,  and 
abundant  harvests  are  now  being  gathered  into  the 
granaries. 

Via  Burlington,  and  through  thickly-settled  Illinois, 
we  passed  on  to  Chicago,  the  undoubted  commercial 
centre  of  the  West,  and  a  perfect  marvel  of  pluck,  energy 
and  wealth.  This  was  my  first  visit  to  "  The  Queen  of 
the  North  and  the  West."  I  was  pleased  and  astonished 
at  its  beautiful  streets,  attractive  shops,  grand  buildings, 
and  general  air  of  Parisian  life  and  elegance.  State 
Street  would  rank  well  beside  the  famous  boulevards  of 
the  French  metropolis. 

The  Palmer  House  is  a  magnificent  block  of  buildings  ; 
its  interior  is  in  better  taste,  although,  of  course,  not  so 
vast  as  The  Palace  at  San  Francisco.  The  new  court- 
house will  be  a  rival  to  the  pDst-otfice  at  New  York. 
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We  walked  over  to  Elevator  B,  said  by  the  natives  to 
be  the  largest  one  in  the  world.  It  has  held  as  much  as 
a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain  at  one  time.  The 
colossal  bins  contain  from  5,000  to  10,000  bushels  apiece. 

On  the  State  Street  car  we  went  out  to  the  stock  yards. 
These  are  immense  places,  filled  with  thousands  of  cattle, 
sheep,  "pigs,  etc.  We  saw  the  slaughter-house,  where,  by 
very  complete  machinery,  a  pig  is  in  four  minutes  con- 
verted from  a  lively  grunter  into  shapely  hams.  I  believe 
the  killing  is  much  less  painful  than  the  ordinary  mode. 

On  Saturday  evening  we  visited  the  State  Fair.  It  was 
a  brilliant  scene,  quite  equal  to  the  one  at  San  Francisco. 
Under  lights  of  gas  and  electricity,  a  great  throng  of 
pretty  women  and  well-dressed  men  moved  to  and  fro, 
listening  to  the  music  and  inspecting  curious  inventions. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Detroit,  and  passing  the  lynx- 
eyed  officers  of  the  Canadian  Customs,  with  our  trunks 
full  of  curios,  we  rode  for  four  hours  through  a  splen- 
did agricultural  country,  and  arrived  at  London,  where  a 
warm  welcome  was  waiting  for  us. 

At  last  we  were  at  home,  having  completed  the  circuit 
of  the  Globe — in  one  year,  four  months  and  seventeen 
days. 

It  was  a  magnificent  tour,  unmarred  by  a  single  serious 
accident. 

I  firmly  believe  that  no  greater  good  fortune  could 
happen  to  a  man  than  to  be  enabled,  with  a  congenial 
friend,  to  make  a  similar  journey  "  Hound  the  World." 

"  This  is  my  home,  and  hither  I  return, 
After  much  wandering  in  the  ways  of  men." 

— OWEN  MEREDITH. 


Glass,   Chester 
The  world 
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